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ABSTRACT 

Cooperation in the classroom counteracts 
well-established routines and values that nearly all adults and many 
educators ta?;e for granted. Education remains a fiercely competitive 
enterprise, and individualistic notions of professionalise 
predominate* Despite tht continued importance of independence, 
initiative, and personal achievement^ today's schools are 
experimenting with consideration, sharing, collegiality, and 
commitment to group goals. This volume contains readings from recent 
editions of "Educational Leadership" on cooperative learning and 
collaborative schools, t)eginning with Robert Slavin's introduction 
and Ronald Brandt's insistence that cooperation is not un-American • 
The articles in the second section discuss various cooperative 
learning models, including Team Assisted Individuation, Cooperf':tive 
integrated Reading and Composition, and Group Investigation. The 
third section is devoted to implementation of cooperative leaf Ag, 
and the fourth section highlights the idea of schools as carinu 
communities developed through group worX. The sixth section provides 
ideas on how to get started, and the seventh section summarizes 
controversies among various researchers. The final section presents 
articles on the collaborative school, focusing on developing teacher 
collego^ality , cooperative professional development, and school 
improvement efforts. The volume ends with an extensive annotated 
bibliography divided into nine parts. (MLH) 
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Cooperative Learning and 
the Collaborative School 



l^o one who reads professional journals, gc^ to conferences, or 
participates in staff development needs to be told that cooperation and 
collaboration are major themes in education today. The reasons are 
evident: research findings on the effectiveness of ccxiperative learning are 
among the strongest we have, and people have come to recognize that, in 
the modem world, almost any endeavor, from construction of a house to 
negotiation of peace in the Middle East, requires a high degree of 
cooperation. 

Ironically, researchers have found that urbanization is accompanied by 
a decrease in the kind of "natural" cooperation found in rural areas and 
traditional societies (Brandt 1989). Our lives are no longer governed by 
strict conventions dictating how we must deal with one another, and urban 
anonymity permits blatant competitiveness that would be frowned on in 
small face-to-face communities. This means that the ability to work 
constructively with others has joined other aspects of life that at one time 
were passed on to the young by parents and other elders but are new- 
taught formally in schools. 

While this trend may be understandable and probably inescapable in 
the long run, that does not make implementation any easier. Ccx^peration 
in the classrcwm runs counter to well-established routines and values that 
neariy all adults — including many educators — take for granted. They do 
not object to occasional group work, but when it comes to final exams, 
grade-point averages, and college admissions, they expect education to Ix* 
a fiercely competitive enterprise. 

Our notions of professional excellence are equally individualistic. 
When most people speak of the expert teacher, they picture the dedicated 
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(xidhall who demands autonomy so as to teach his or her way. 
Outstanding principals are said to be strong leaders who heroically buck 
the system in accord with their pen»onal visions. 

Tough as it is to question accepted customs, consider fresh ideas, and 
try new ways, numerous teachers are doing just that. They are changing 
the norms of classroom life, helping establish a difTerent set of 
assumptions, proving that it can be done. Principals and other leaders are 
encouraging collaboration ai»iong adults as well, distributing leadership 
throughout the school, establishing new sources of collegial support. 

Independence, initiative, and personal achievement are obviously very 
imptjrtant and will continue to be valued, but in today's schoc^ls, they are 
being balanced with a new emphasis on consideration, sharing, and 
commitment to group goals. Tlie results include improved student 
imderstanding, better relationships among students, and greater teacher 
satisfaction. 

The articles in this book were first published in recent issues of 
Educational Leadership. We are proud to have contributed to the literature 
on the collaborative school, and we hope this collectii^n will Ix.* u.seful to 
educators who sense the historic importance of a fundamental change in 
the conditions for learning. 



Ronald S. Brandt 
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Introduction 



In his lead article, Robert Slavin explains what cooperative learning 
is, offers his interpretation of research findings, tells why he 
developed instructional programs in reading and mathematics that 
incorporate cooperative methods, and describes his conception of the 
cooperative school. The section also includes a brief article in which I 
contend that cooperation is not unAmerican, and a conversation with 
Roger and David Johnson. 
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BducaHomtl L^denbp A'y (Nov. 1^7); 7-13 

Robert E. Slavin 



Cooperative Learning and ttie 
Cooperative School 



The availability of models that can be used in 
math, reading, and writing at every grade level 
has made it possible to plan an elementary 
school around the concept of everyone's working 
together to improve all aspects of the school 





Tb^ Age irf Cooperation is ap- 
pro^hiog- From Alaska to Cali- 
fornia lo Florida to New \ovk, 
from Australia to Britain to Norway to 
Isn^l, te^ho^ and ^Iminisirators are 
discovering an untapped resource for 
accelerating students' achievenient: 
the students themselves. There Is now 
substantial evidence that students 
working ic^jether in small cooperative 
groups can ma^er material primed 
by the teacher bener than can ^udents 
working on their own. 

The idea that people working to- 
gether toward a common ^^1 can 
accomplish more than people work- 
it\% by them5«lves is a well-eiuabli^ed 
principle of ^:x:ial psychoiog>'. What is 
new Is that praaical ccK^rative learn- 
ing strat^ies for classroom use have 
been developed, researched, and 
(bund to be instruaionally effeaive in 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Once thought oi primarily as social 
methods direaed at social goals, cer- 
tain forms erf cooperative learning are 
considerably more effective than tradi- 
tional methods in increasirig basic 
achievement outcomes, including per- 
formance on standardized tests erf 
mathematics, reading, and language 
(Slavin 1983a, b; Slavin in press a) 
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**There is now 
substantial evidence 
that students 
working together in 
small cooperative 
groups can master 
material . . . better 
Ihsm can students 
working on their 
own."" 



Recently, a small but growing num- 
ber of elementary and secondary 
schools have begun to ^^pty coc^)era- 
tive principles ^ the school as well as 
the classroom level, involving teachers 
in coq;)erative planning, peer coach- 
ing, and team teadiing, with ttese 
^th^ities direaed toward effective im- 
plementation (rf coc^>erative learning 
in the classroom. Many of these 
schools are woridng toward institu- 
tionalization of cooperative principles 
as the focus erf school renewal. 

This article reviews the research on 
coopeisilve learning meih<xls and 
presents a vision of the next «ep in tl^ 
progression of cooperative learning: 
the coopCTaiive school. 

What Is Cooperatifne Learning 
and Why Does It Work? 

Cooperative learning refers to a set of 
In^ruoional methods in ^^tiich stu- 
dents woiic in small, mixed-ability 
learning groups. (See p. 11 for a vi- 
gi^e about one day in the life of a 



hypothetical cot^rative school.) The 
group» usually Iwve fcxir members — 
cMie high adiiever, two aver^ achiev- 
ers, and one low achiever. The stu- 
dents in each group are re^xmsible 
ncn only for learning the material be- 
ing taught in class, but also for helping 
their groupnuttes leam. Often, there is 
some son of group gcal For example, 
in the Student Team Learning m^hods 
developed at Johns Hoj^re University 
(Slavin 1^), students can earn ^tr^- 
tive certifiottes if group aver^^es ex- 
ceed a pre-^ablished criterion of 
excellence. 

For example, the simplest form <rf 
Student Team Leamii^g, called Student 
Teams-Achtevement Division (STAD), 
consists of a regular cycle of activities. 
First, the teacher presents a lesson to 
the class. Then students, in their four- 
member mixed-ability teams, work to 
master the material. Students usually 
have woricsheeLs or othtr materials; 
study str^egies within ttv t ^ams de- 
pend on the subjea manci. In math. 




Studem, lAe i&Mctm, ieam by enfikMr^ a bssott Wben sftidents baiv to orgfmtze their fbau^ to amtmmkate idetB to teamtna^, ^ 
yngage ^ cc^niitie eiabonakm that ef^bances (beir^pwn und^stmtMr^. 
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tftcn compare answm, discussing md 
resdvlng any disae(»»ctes. In 
tog, stuctents mlg^ drill 
on q>eUli% lists. In socfaU studies, 
dents mlgtu wwk tt^scther to find 
i nfofma kOT In die wxt rdatti^ to key 
oc M Kg pis . Regardless of tte sid^ea 
matttr, stiNfents are eiKOuraged not 
fast to give ai^wers biA to explain 
ktes» or skills to mod^. 

M ^ em) ctf the team study perkxl, 
^udents take iHirf imltvtdual quizzes, 
on whldi diey caniKX Mp oi^ aiKXh- 
er. leaders sum &ic re^ihs erf the 
quizzes to ftmn team scores, uslr^ a 
system tl^ assigns points based on 
tww much tndtvk&ial stwtents have 
impfx>ved over their jwn records. 

The chaises in classroom oiganlza- 
tion required by STAD are not revdu- 
donary. To review the pxxsess, tte 
te^i^ presents die initial lesscMi as in 
traditkmal instruction, Studms ttoi 
v^fork or\ workdieecs m adm practice 
»3ivities; they t^f^^oi to work in 
tesms, but odierwlse tf^ idea prac- 
tice foUowlng in^ructk»i is hardly 
r^. Finally, stwtetts take a brief, 
individual quiz. 

Yet, even diough dian^ in class- 
room oiganlz^km are modern, the 
effects erf ocx^jerative teamli^ on stu- 
ctents can be pm^icHirKL Because one 
stuc^t s ^tccess in the tradtticMiai 
classroom makes It more difficult for 
others to siKxreed (by raising d>e curve 
or raising dte te^^ier*s expectations), 
working hard ot academic tasks can 
cause a smdent to be i^ied as a 
"nerd" or a "teacher's pet." For tfils 
reason, students often express norms 
to one another that discount 
<kmk: work. In contr^t, wten stu- 
dafits are working tc^ether toward a 
common goal, acactetnlc work be- 
con^ an »thir^ valued by peers Just 
as hard work in ^xms is valued by 
peers because a team member's »ic- 
cess brln^ credit to the team and the 
schocd, so ^:ademlc woiic is valued by 
peers in coq^erative learning cJa^es 
because it helps tl^ team to succeed. 

In addition to motivsttir^ students to 
do dieir best, coopmnOye teaming 
also motivates students to help one 
anodier leam. This is important for 
several reasons. Firs, students are of- 



ten to traiv^ d^ teacher's lan-^ 
gi^ imo '1dd hngoBge"" tor one 
madm:. Sa^ktits who £iil to gra^ 
fully a conoei^ die teaci^ has pre- 
s^^d can oftm profit frtm discus 
Ing the ccmcept with peers wto m 
wrestlii^ wtth the s»m; <^sesticMia 

Seccmd, stuctems who expbin to 
one another leam by ck^ng so. Evay 
Kad^ kiKws di^ we team by teach- 
ing, vn^n ^udaits have to oiganlze 
tteir thou^its to explain ic^is to 
teamma^ diey must engage in ac- 
tive ^dx»'ation di^ gr^tiy mhances 
tt^ own umter^andlng (see I^uiser* 
eau 1^). 

Third, stu<tent5 can (Kovicte indhld- 
ual attenticm and assi^ance to one 
ancdier. Because they wctfk one-on- 
(MK, $tu(tents can do an excellent \ob 
ctf finding out wh^her their pe^ 
the Ictea need additional ex- 
pianatton. In a tr^iitloi^ cl^ro(»n, 
sttKtents 9fbo iioti'i under^aiKl what is 
^ng m can scrunch down in their 
se^ and hope die teacher won't call 
on them. In a coq>erative team, ttere 
is nowhere to hide; diere ^ a helpful, 
nonthreatenlng envlronmem in which 
to try out ideas and ask for assiinance. 
A ^dent who gives an answer in a 
whole^dass lesson risks being lauded 
at if tl^ aa<;wer is wrong; in a coc^>era- 
tlve team, the diat die team a 
'*we're all in dils tc^ether" attitude 
means that, when diey don't under- 
stand, ^dents are Utely to receive 
t^lp radier than derision. 



""Students are often 
able to translate die 
teacher's language 
into 'kid language' 
for one anomer.'' 
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Under WImt Comttttons 
Is CcK^Mmi^ Lcvning 
EffcAive? 

Coopo^slw leamli^ is ahvays fun; It 
aln^ always (Htxiuces gains in social 
ouicxHnes such as race rel^tons; and 
has never been fcmnd to reduce stu- 
ctem ^hlevemem in c«nparton to 
tradUcKial n^thocb. ffowever, a sub- 
stamlal body erf research h^ est^ 
lidied dm two condUions mus» be 
fulfilled if coc^>ensive learning is to 
^ihance student adilevemem ^ibs»an- 
tlally. Firsts ^dems must be working 
toward a grcxip goal, such as earning 
certificates C€ some other recognltkm. 
SeoMid, success at achieving this goal 
mvsL depend on the ndivkiual learn- 
ing of all group men^rs (see Slavin 
1983a, b; in press a). 

Simply laming mic^ts into mixed- 
ability grcHips ami encours^gii^ them 
to work K^her are not enough to 
produce leaning galas: ^ctems mu^ 
have a reas(Xi to take erne aiKXher's 
^:hievement seriously, to provide one 
aiKXt^r with the elaborated explana- 
tions that are critical to die adileve- 
mem rfects of coopCTative leamii^ 
(see Wd5b 1^5). If student care 
^ut the success oi ite team, it be- 
comes l^tim^e for diem to ^ one 
anodier for help and to provide help 
to each other. Widiout this team goal, 
^Klertts may feel ashamed to ask 
peers for help. 

team ^>ais are not enough in 
themselves to enhance student 
achievement. For example, classroom 
studies in which students complete a 
commOT worksheet or projea have 
nc^ found ^ievement benefits for 
sudi m^hods.. When d^ group task is 
to complete a single product, it may be 
mc^ ^fkrient to let the smarts or 
highest ^ideving stu<tents do m(xt of 
the worlc Si^gesdcms or questions 
from lower-addeving students may be 
igiK>red or pu^ed aside, as they may 
Interfere widi efficient compleUon of 
the ^up task. We can all recall being 
in lab grouj^ in science class or in 
pro^ groups in social studies in 
wlildi one or two group members did 
all die work. To adiance die achiew- 
ment of all stuctents, dien, group suc- 
cess must be based nc^ on a single 
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group pnxhKt but on the sum of 
Indh^iual learning performances of 
all group members. 

The group s t^k in in^ructicmally 
^fectlve fonns of cooperative learnii^ 
is almost ahvays to {xefxire grcnip 
mra^rs to succeed on individual 
assesHnents. This focuses the group 
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activity on ocpiainii^ icteas, prsutidng 
^Is, and ^sessing all group mem- 
bas to oisure ttiM all will be success- 
ful cm leamii^ assessments. 

Whai coopmtive learning meth- 
ods provicte group goals based an the 
teaming of all members, the effects on 
studertt achievement are remarkably 
cons^mt Of 38 «»idies of at lea^ 
four wedcs' diiration comparing coop- 
erative methods of this type to na- 
tional cc»m)l methocfc, 33 found sig- 
nificantly greater ^hlevement for the 
coc^>er^ively tai^lK classes, and 5 
found no s^nificant differences (Sla- 
vin in press a). In contrast, only 4 of 20 
studies th^ evaluated fomis of cooper- 
^ive learning lacking grcxjp gpals 
based on group members' learning 
found positive achievement effects, 
and 3 of tl^se are ^dies by Shlomo 
Swan and his colleagues in Israel that 
incorporated group goals and indh^id- 
ual accountability in a different way 
(see Sharan et al. 1980, Sharan u al. 
1984> 

Successful ^udies of coc^r^lve 
teaming have taken place In urban, 
rural, and suburban schools in the 
U.S., Canada, Israel, West Germany, 
and Nigeria, at grade levek from 2 to 
12, and in subjects as diverse as mathe- 
matics, lai^ua^ arts, writing, reading, 
sodal studies, and science. Positive 
effects have been found on such high- 
erorder d^ecth^ as creative writing, 
reading comprehension, and math 
prd>lem solving, as well as on such 
tesic drills ol^ives as language me- 
chanics, math comput^uions, and spell- 
ing- In general, achievement effects 
have been equivalent for high, aver 
age, and low achievers, for bo>^ and 
girls, and for students of various ethnic 
badqgrounds. As noted earlier, posi- 
tive ^ects of cooperative learning 
have also been found on such out- 
comes as race relations, acceptance of 
mainstreamed academically handi- 
capped classmates, and student self- 



•'In a cooperative 
team, there is 
nowhere to hide; 
there is a helpful, 
nontfireatening 
environment in 
vdiich to try out 
ideas and ask for 
assistance. 



e^eem and liking of class (see Slavin 
1983a). 

Ccniq>rdi€nsl?e Cooperative 
Learning Methods 

Tte cooperditWe learning methods de- 
vel(^?ed in the 197(K— ^deni Teams- 
Achie\«nent Divisions and Teams- 
Games-Tournamenis (Slavin 1986); 
Jigsaw Teaching (Aronson ei al. 1978); 
the Johawas' methods (Johnson and 
Johason 1^); and Grcxip Inve^iga- 
lion (Sharan et al, 1^>— all are ge- 
neric forms of cooperative leamii^. 
They can be ased at many gr^e levels 
and in many subjects. The broad appli- 
cability of these m^hods partly ac- 
counts for their pc^ularity. A one- or 
two-day worksl^ given to a mixed 
group of elementary and secondary 
teachers of many subjects can get 
teachers off to a good stan in most of 
the methods, which makes this an 
ideal focus of staff development. 

However, because the early cooper- 
ative learning methods are generally 
applicable acrc^s gracte levels and sub- 
jects, they tend nc^ to be uniquely 
adajMed to any particular subjea or 
grade level. Also, the methods devel- 
oped earlier are mc^itly curriculum- 
free; they rarely repl^ traditional 
texts or teaching apprc^hcs. As a 
result, these methocfe are mc^ often 
applied as supplements to traditior^ 
instruction ami rarely bring about fun- 
damental change in classroom 
practice. 



Since 1^, re^arch and ctei^lop- 
ment on co(^raive learning con- 
ducted at Johns Hofddas Unhrersity 
has begun to focus on compretensive 
OKH^^rative learning methcxLs de- 
signed to repl^ traditional instruc- 
tlcwi erttirefy in p^cular subjects and 
^ particular gracte levek. Two major 
prc^rants of this type have been devel- 
oped and successfully researched: j 
Team Accelerated Instruaion (TAI) in 
mathem^ics for grades 3-6, and Qxy 
operative Integrated Reading and 
Composition (CIRC) in reading, writ- 
ing, and langu^ arts for grades J-^S. 
The main etemenis of these programs 
are described below. 

Team Acceknued Imiruction (TAI). 
Team Acceler^ed la^ruaion shares 
with STAD and tl^ «her J^udent 
Team Learning methods the use of 
four-member mix^-ability learning 
teams and certificates for high-per- 
forming teams. But where STAD uses a 
single pace erf ia^ruction for the class, 
TAI combines cooperative learning 
with individualized iastruaion. TAI Is 
designed to teach m^hematics to stu- 
denns in glides 3-6 (or older students 
not roady for a full algebra course). 

In TAI, students enter an individual- 
ized sequence according to a place- 
ment test and then proceed at their 
own rates. In general, team members 
work on diffierent units. Teammates 
check each other s work against an- 
swer she«s and help one another with 
any problems. Final unit tests are tak- 
en without teammate help and are 
scored by student monitors. Each 
week, teachers total the number of 
units completed by all team members 
and give certificates or other rewards 
to teams that exceed a criterion sa^re 
tased on the number of final tests 
passed, with extra points for perfect 
papers and completed homework. 

Becaase ^udents are resfx^asible 
for checking each fiber's work and 
man^^ng the flow of materials, the 
teacher can spend most dass time 
presenting lessons to small groups of 
students drawn from the varicnis teams 
who are working at the same point in 
the mathematics sequence For exam- 
ple, the teacher might call up a deci- 
mals group, present a lesson, and then 
send the students back to their teams 
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(Ik- ickIkt nw^hi ^aW ihc Ivacwows 
group. .ukI so on 

In TAI, studc'fK.s <.'iK'v)ur.i)4i- And help 

one .iflOtliCT to MKWvd iKVliUM.' IIK'V 

w.inl lliv'ii ic'iins lo MKcwii. Indi\iJ 
u.il .ucount.ihdiu IS a>MUcd ivcausc 
the i)nK SLOte th.u counts i> ihc luul 
Ll'M .score, .itid .stude:it.s t:ikc linal tests 
withuiU tc\ini!iuue ^'elp. Mudenis h.i\e 
e^jual v>ppnnii!iuies iv)r siKVess (x* 
cause ali ha\e Ivin plaeed .ucorduig 
to thc'ir le\ei ol |)r.i)r kni)\\ ledge, tl is 
.IS ea.ss UH" dirtuuh ) t\n a low aeine^ei' 
to woni[ilete three suhtraiiion units in 
a week as a is Un a higfiet ai lue\ ing 
c lassfiuite to conij^k'te rhree lotig dis i 
sion ufUls 

Ho\\e\ef. the indiMuuah/aiu that 
IS p. ti l i '1 T\l makes ji cjuile diHei ent 
tfMtu siAl) In nKitheniai)i.'s. nii)st cv)n 
lepts builvi on earlier oni-s \i (hi* 
eailic'f vout^fpfs uc're not niasfei'ed. 
the later vtnes will Ix' diHiiult v)r itn 
pijssihie to learn -a student who ean 
} nut suiniact Of nuiltiph will (ail to 
I nuistcT long di\isu>n, a sicit^ieni who 
j dtK's Witi Lindc*is:and trai.'tion.il lon 
j c c'pts ujII tail to undei stand wliat a 
I deufual IS. Aiw\ so on In TAI. students 
j work at thet! own lewis, so i[ the\ la^^k 
i prei equisiic* skills the\ law buiki a 
I strung liuifuiatmn before g^mg on 
; ,\Uo. i\ studi nis V .in le.irn nuue lapid 
^ 1\. ihe\ need not wait toi ihe rest ol 
ttu" V lass 

IndiMduah/ed ni.ithi'rnatu s insirLu. 
tion has geui'ialK laik\t lo meiease 
j student lualliernaik s .iihieNcnuMU i\\ 
\ the past (see livnak bJSl). p[v)babK 
I hciause i\\c ii-aJiei s nnK* in eailii'r 
j n]vjj.tels was enlueU taken up wuli 
j ilK\knig s^ufk arii.! ni.iriaging nuten 

I tc'aJung sUideiris In 'lAl. stucient.s 

! handle :!ie loutme (.becking anc! lU.in 

i agj^'Uient. so the le.iiher c.iii sjx'nd 

1 nu)st vlass nine leaJnng 1 his itirtei 

I cMue, plus UK' tnonvatinn .md iielp 

I piuvulv'wi In stuilenis withui their (.o 

j i ipef aiue teams. pi oba[)l\ .ici. ouius lor 

1 the stn-ng pi^suive etieus ol lAl t^n 

j siUi^leiU a^ hiev einent 
; 1 i\ c ot si\ studies ii )Lind substanti.il 

I l\ greatei k'ariung ot fnathetn.itu s 

: loniputations m lAl tlun in <iintrol 

' I. lassc's. w hite one stud\ kuuKl no lIi! 

' teiente*- (Slav in. leases, .uid Madiien 



it is Friday morning at 
call! up the "fiorfc-f" 1?^ T**** 



^ VWt to « CoqptfUJve Sdioor 

r9»dy for reading. Th^^^^ST^^ 




ffe^nt matenals dep^ndin. on h^„; is 



^lls up the "Decimals" iroup ^SLJT^ ^we^ions. iS^ 

team areas. Fisher wriu Mth Mudenu In fl!S 

fo a draft. The studini^'^^^T^C^riP^.r^' •^•l' write and thM« 
feedback on what their teammafaS t^'^* teammatw and m<3!2 

wanted to hear more aLut^^^ ^« 'f'ey liked and^^JTSTf 

conferences with7eLtt« f^ToX'Z^l''^' ^^-^^^^^^^^^^ 
While the students are writ^M? r !l °^ compel* 

'"enmg in on what they an^ "J' ^1%^^,^ '» ^"^8 from team to 

■ over Coorv»r FUm^^*,- ^ . ft '-'^J*- 
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'^ms to nelp them. Aiso in the class I uVT^*^"? ^^^t** 
She and Mr. Creen began u^«^, ' ^J^'"' 
are coaching each ot^asSu^&J^^E! 
' the two teachers will O ^ cWes At thu 

are working m teams to master caoif^i.^iZ, « t«*k. Secof>d-£raden 

At the end of the day iL^T *^ Punauation^^teT*^" 

wounds of applause can be heard. Throughout the school 

After the otiH^,^*^ u 



work inwr,„„;Set; iTr^i" f'Sf^ """^^'^'.c'^;,^ 
■he school a,, ^ ,o suppo'r, .herchVitfsrcSrn;:"" *" « 
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1984; Slavin, Madden, and Leavey 
1984; Slavin and Kanveit 198S), Acn>ss 
all six studies, the TAI classes gained 
an a\'erage i>f twice as many gnkte 
equivalents on standardized measures 
compulation as iraditionaliy tau^t 
control classes (Slavin in press b). Rir 
example, in one 18-week study in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, the ainirol grtnip 
gained .6 grade equivalents in mathe- 
matics compulations, while the TAI 
classes gained 1.7 grade equivalents 
(Slavin and Karweit 198S). These ex- 
perimental-control differences viVK 
still substantial (though smaller) a year 
after the students were in TAI. 

Co<^>eratii^ Integrated Reading 
and Conpo^tion (CIRC). The newest 
of the Student Team Learning methods 
Ls a comprehensive prt^am for leach- 
ing reading and writing in ihe upper 
elementary grades. In CIRC, teachers 
use basal readers and reading gnaips, 
much as in tradiiional reading prcv 
grams. However, students are assigned 
to teams comfx>sed of pairs from rwo 
different reading groups. While the 
teacher Ls working with one reading 
group, students in the c^her groups 
are wirking in their pairs on a series 
of wgnitively- engaging aaivities, in- 
cluding reading to one another; mak- 
ing prediaions about how narrative 
stories will come out; summarizing 
stories to one aniKher; writing re- 
sponses to stories; and practicing 
spelling, decoding, and vtK'abular>, 
Students also work in teams to master 
main idea and other compreheasion 
skills. During language arts peritxis, a 
structured program based on a writing 
prtxess mtxlel is u.sed. Students plan 
and write drafts, revise and edit one 
another s work, and prepare for publi 
cation of team bix)ks. Lessons on writ- 
ing ?^ills such as description, organi- 
^ation, u.se of vivid m(xliHers, and on 
language mechanics skills are fully in- 
tegrated into students' creative 
writing. 

In mcxst CIRC aaivities. students fol 
U)w a sequence of teacher instruction, 
team praaice, team pre-assc^sments, 
and a quiz That is, students do not 
take the ^uiz until their teammates 
have dejrmined they are ready Cer- 
tificates are gh^en to teams based on 
the average performance of all team 




itr ^uftmarize stories fv orw ano^^ 



members on all wading and \^Titing 
aaivities. Two studies of CIRC (Ste- 
vens et al. in press) found substantial 
positive effeas from this methtxl on 
standardized tests of reading compre- 
hension, a*ading vcxrabulary, language 
expa'ssion, language mc\:hanics, and 
spelling, in cx)mparison to aintrol 
groups. The CIKC classes gained 30 to 
70 jx*rcent of a grade equivalent more 
than a)ntrol classes on these measures 
in bt>th studies. Significantly greater 
achievement on writing samples favor- 
ing the CIRC students was alM> found 
in both studies. 

A New Possibility 

The ck*\elopment and successful e\'al- 
uation of the a>mprehensive TAI and 
CIRC models has created an exciting 
new (x^ssibility. With C(H>perative 
learning programs capable of being 
used all year in the 3 Rs, it is now 
possible to design an elementar>' 
schix>l program based uptm a radical 
principle: students, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators can work ax^atiivly to 
make the sclux)! a better place for 
working and learning, 

Ttiere are mans visk>ns of what w 
C(K)jXTative elementary' sc-h(x)l might 
UK)k like, but there is one mixiel that 
my colleagues and I have begun to 
work toward in partnership with some 
innovative practitu)ners. Its major 
conijxments are as follows. 

1 Ccx)perainv learning in the class- 
rxK>m Clear a ciK)jX'rativc elemen- 
tar>' sch(K)l would have ax)perative 
learning methtxls in use in most class- 
rot )ms ;md in more than tine subjea. 
Students and teachers should feel that 
the idea that students can help one 
another Ic^arn is not just applied on 



cKcasion, but is a fundamental princi- 
ple of classnx>m oi^^anization. Stu- 
dents should see one ancHher as re- 
sources for learning, and there should 
be a schixilwide norm that e\ery stu 
dcmt's learning is ever>'one's resf^onsi- 
bilit>% that ever>' student s success is 
everyone's success. 

2, integration of special education 
and remedial vertices with tfx' regular 
fmjgram In the ccxif^ratKe elenien- 
tar>' schixjl, mainsire;iming should be 
an essential element of sch(x>l and 
classrix)m organization. Special edu- 
cation teachers may team-teach with 
regular teachers, integrating tlK'ir stu- 
dents in teams with nonliandicappt*d 
students and a)ntributing their exper- 
tise in adapting instruakm to individ- 
ual needs to the class as a whole. 
Similarly, Chapter I or i>ther remedial 
services should be provided in the 
regular classrix)m. If we take seriously 
the idea that all students are responsi- 
ble for one another, this goes as much 
for students with learning problems as 
for anyone else. Research on usv of 
TAI and CIRC to facilitate mainstream- 
ing and meet the needs of remedial 
readers has found positive effects on 
the achievement and stxial acceptance 
of these students (stv Slavin 19«4, 
Slavin et al. in prc*ss). 

3. PetT c(xiching In tlie coojxfra- 
tive elementary school, teachers 
should be responsible for helping one 
another to use an)|XTative learning 
meilxxLs successfully and to imple- 
ment oiher imprm'ements in instruc- 
tional praaice. Peer coaching Uoyce et 
al. 1983) is perfectly adapted to the 
philost)phy of the ccx>perative schcx>l; 
teachers lc*arn ne\^ methcxls together 
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and are given release time to visit one 
amxl^'s classes to give assistaiKe and 
ocdian^ ideas as they b^in us ing the 
new prc^rams. 

4 Coop&tuive pkmfUr^, Coopera- 
tive Ktivities among teachers should 
not be restricted to peer coaching In 
additicm, te^jiers should be gimi 
time to plan goals and strat^es xo- 
getl^, to pr^>are common libraries 
ci in^ructional matoials, and to make 
decisions about coq>erative activities 
involving nK>re than cMie class. 

5. ^iiUHng-level leering (xmrnis- 
tee. In the coq>erath« elementary 
sdKX)!, teachers and admlni^r^ors 
^ould work together to determine 
the direalon the school takes. \ steer- 
ing ccMnmittee composed of tiie prin- 
ci^, classroom teacher representa- 
tives, representatives erf c^r staff 
(e,g., ^>eclal educaion, Chapter I, 
akles), and one or more parent repre- 
scnt^ves meets to disoiss the pro- 
gress the school is making toward its 
instructioi^ grab and to recommend 
changes in school policies and pr^- 
dees to achieve these goals. 

6. Coopmition wM) parents and 
communUy members. The cooperative 
school should invite the participation 
of parents and community members. 
Devetopment of a community sense 
that children's success in school is 
evetyone's responsibility Ls an impor- 
tant gMl of the cooperative school 

The CcKiperathre Scbool Today 

To my knowledge, there is not yet a 
school that Ls implementing all of the 
program elements listed here, but a 
few enterprising and committed 
schools are moving in this direction. 
In Bay Shore (New York) School Dis- 
trict, teachers in two intermediate 
schools are using CIRC in reading, 
writing, and language arts, and STAD 
in math. In Alexandria, Virginia, Mt. 
Vernon Community School is working 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion's Mastery in Learning project to 
build a cooperative school plan. At Mt. 
Vernon, a building steering committee 
is planning and helping to implement 
a 9^ual phasing in of the TAI math 
program and CIRC reeling, writing, 
and language arts prc^^rams. Several 



schoob throughcHit the U,S. that have 
succ^sfully inplemented TAI math 
are now planning to ackl CIRC for 
reading and writii^ in$tru<tkui, and 
are loddng toward hiU-scale imple- 
mentaticm ctf a cooperative sd^l 
plan, Mc^ sdK>ols ttot have focused 
school renewal ^orts wide^re^ 
use of coc^i^erative learning are at the 
elementary level; but sevi^ middle, 
junior hi^^, and high schools l^ve 
begun to work in this dii^ectlcHi as 
weh. 

In a time erf limited resources for 
eduction, we mu^ learn to make the 
be^ use (rf what we have. Coopersttlve 
leamii)g and the cocq^erative sclxx)! 
provide one means of helping 
denLs, teadiers, and ^Imini^rators 
wc^ together to make meaningfol 
improvements in the leamir^ ctf all 
stud^its.D 
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Is Cooperation 
Un-American? 



We Americans Uke to diink 
cuirsehes as nigg^ iiKlivid- 
uaUsts, but few of us resem- 
bte our sdf^dktem ancestors. Instead, 
we work in ccmq>lex organizations 
where, to gel ihliis done, we must 
col^bc^aie widi oth^ 

Unfortunately, because sdiools still 
retain oiganizational patterns and 
practices devdc^Ted more than a cen- 
tury ago, ttey prc43sd>)y ck> not prepare 
students ^^ry well for today's team- 
OTlo^ WMid There are notabte ex- 
cejxions, erf cwrse— talenjed, gregarl- 
<nis kids wIk) take pan in ^hletics, 
musical g^txips, 2S)d scbocA dubs — bit 
the nwjorfty of ortory "shy persons," 
whose sdKX^ expoienoes ^ a»ifvKd 
mostly to cfa^rooms, n^ out 

In exempt schools across the 
country, that is beginning to change. 
Students in regular 2K»tonic classes 
are Kilning forces to "sink or swim 
K^ethCT**" The reawMi, say skIvoc^ 
such as Robert Slavin (p. 7) and David 
aiui 9og£r Johnscm (p 14), is that 
group work not only ctevelc^ social 
skills, it is also a powerful tool for 
learning In last momh's issue Bruce 
Joyce and his co-authors (1987) re- 
ported, as part erf their recent meta- 
analysis on a variety of te^:hing araie- 
gies, diat research on co(^)erat^e 
learning is "overwhelming positive" 
(p. 17). 

That should not be surprising. Peo- 
ple uncterstand and rem^T^>er things 
mudt better if they talk about them 
with others; the cognitWe processing 
helps trailer information from short 
term to long-term monory, 

Anodier plus for coq^enttive learn- 
ing is its potoitial for influendt^ peer 
pressure, a force th^ severely limits 
achiemnent in many sctools. When 
students compete indivlduaUy, main- 



Aream students make up for their lade 
(rf success by scomli^ the "nerd*' who 
works hard and tl^reby mates them 
kx3k b^ In cocq^erative clas^oc^ns, 
stud^tts aicoumge ttwir ^ammsttes U) 
do well, because they also bendk 

Ox^r^n pays off not cmly for 
ymi^g pec^le but also fm adults. In 
this issue we repcKt numercHis exam- 
ples of pnxrf^sskmal odlegtality, rar^ 
ing from voluntary^ teacher suppcHi 
grw^^s (p, 36) to peer co^^Ut^ (p 40) 
to Inservice programs for principals 
(p. 70), 

&u are tfiese traids amtrary to 
teislc American values? Is it fair that 
^dems ^Kmld bendit from eadi ottv 
efforts ami share responribUlty for 
wi^ otters do or ckm't ck)7 Ask doc- 
tors, more and nK)re eng^ in 
group practice, consulting with of\e 
another on difikiJt cases. Ask minis- 
ters, who dq>end on voluntew com- 
mittees bxr much erf the work of their 
diurd^. Ask military cheers, who 
train young men and women in in- 
triotte maneuvers. Ask members of 
work teams in automated faaories. 
Ask executives involved in team 
man^ement. 

If rfiese typical citizens recognize 
the role erf cooperation in their own 
liv^, they will support the use of 
coopenuive learning in schools. Amer- 
icans have always prized indhiduality, 
and we will continue to, but in th^ 
modern world we also need 
teamworitD 

Joyce, Bruce, Beverly Showers, and Carol 
RolheiSCT-Bem^ "Staff Development 
and Student Learning: A Synthesis erf 
Keseaith on Moctels of Teaching." Edu- 
cattonal Leadersbp 45 (October 1987): 
11-23. 
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On Cooperation in Schools: 

A Conversation with 
David and Roger Johnson 



David and Roger 
Johnson, articulate 
proponents of 
cooperative learning 
and authors of 
ASCD s popular 
Circles of Learning, 
believe that 
developing 
cooperative 
structures at all 
levels will contribute 
to overall 
effectiveness in 
a district. 
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ON COOPERATION IN SCHOOLS: A CONVEBSATION WITH DAVID AND ROGER JOHNSON 





scvoal ftan the two of 
1-^ ycm have promoted coopcia- 
X tive learning tunong stu- 
dents. Now there seems to be a 
troMl toward flMMC coopcrMton at 
tibe pntfesskm^ levcL 

Dewkt Yes, we're seeing not only 
mcxc coc^ierative teaming in class- 
rooms, but coUegial 5U{^itgrou(» of 
teadiers and admini«raK)rs ai the 
building, and sometimes the district, 
level. Cooperjttion needs to start at the 
classroom level because that deter- 
mines the organizational climate and 
atmosf^re in the district If teadwrs 
spemi five to seven hours a day advo- 
cating a competitive, indlviduallsric sp- 
proach— tellif^ audents, "Do your 
own work. Eton't talk to your ne^- 
bor, don't share, don't help, don't care 
about ea:h other; just try to be better," 
these are the values the teachers are 
going to have in their relationships 
with colle^ues and their adminis- 
tr^ors. 

On the other hand, if teachers 
spend five to seven htxirs a day saying, 
"Help each odier. Share, work togeth- 
er, discuss the maerial, explain," and 
make it clear that "you're responsible 
not only for ycxir own learning but for 
the learning of your peers "—if they 
promote cooperation among stu- 
dents—they will look at their col- 
leagues as pcxential cooperators. 

How wlde^rcad is cooperative 
learning at tfie cluarooffl level? 

Roger: In certain areas it's getting 
Q very popular: on the East and West 
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coa^s— in California especiaiiy — ^and 
in parts of die Midwe^ It s taking iK>ld 
prlmarlfy in suburban upper-mlddle- 
class ach^anced dt^ricts, where [brents 
want t}^ diildren to do wdl in 
coUe^. 

So pafenls 9iqipaft tt? 

/So^; YeSp especially upper-mid- 
dle<la» parents. Fbr example, when I 
talked to a PTA in a suburtan distria 
in ti^ New York area a couple c( years 
BgD, a father ^ood up and said, "I 
Imow exactly what youVe talking 
about: it*s management ir lining, the 
same thing we're g^li^ at the First 
Bank. You rr^an my kid learns math 
and gas mana^ment training at the 
same time?" The parents in tbsA district 
see cooper^ive learning as a bc^us 
because their chiklren are getting the 
training in leactership, grcnip decLsk>n 
making, and conflict management 
they'll need to be successful in later 
life. 

But is there evidence that cooper- 
ative learning in Cul pays off? 

Cknid Yes. If there's any one educa- 
tional technique that has firm empiri- 
cal suppon, it s coc^)erative learning. 
The research in this area is the oldest 
research tradition in American social 
psychotogy. The first study was done 
in 1897; we've had 90 years of re- 
search, hundreds of midies. Tliere is 
probably nwre evidence validating the 
use of cooperative learning than there 
is for any other aspea erf education — 
more than for lecturing, age grouping, 
starring reading at age six, departmen- 
talization, or the 50-minute period. 
Ami the research applies as much to 
teachers as it does to students. 

11me*s feseardi on that as well? 

Dewid: Yes, in fea most of the work 
done up to 1970 was m adult coc^r- 
ation; it was only in the 70s diat mudi 
research was done in elementary and 
secondar^r schools. But from both 
types erf studies it's clear that cooper- 
ation increases producthity. At the 
adult level, cooperation among adult 
te^rhers incr^ses teadiing effective- 
ness, while at the classroom level, 
cooperation Incre^es each individual 
^<tent s achievement. 



"^What you want for 
every child— but 
esp^dsdty for those 
with a lot of ability- 
is a cheering section 
urging that student 
to woiic to mardmal 
c^KKity/' 



There are two possible bases for 
makiiig those ktods of ^s^ments. 
One to to infer that findings of 
research done In other settings 
tosdiools* M^Une Hunter 
has doM Hmt very well with tfie 
I^ychologlcal research on learn- 
ing. Anotfier way to ^ppfy the 
researdi In tfie new sltmtlon and 
test whether h actually produces 
the Intend effects. Which ap* 
proach are you dtlng? 

Datid: B(Xh. We believe the first 
requirement for a good school prac- 
tice Is a solid theory. The theory for 
cooperation was developed by Morton 
DeutRch in ife late \940s. Second, you 
need research to validate the theory, 
to determine the conditioas under 
which it s valid, and so on. Third, you 
have to opemtionalize it so it can be 
used in pr^ice. That's basically an 
engineering Issue; if the theory is val- 
id. It s a maner of varying and modify- 
ing the system until it works in the 
classroom and school the way the 
theory says it should 



Tlwe's been a 1« ci theoretical 
r^earch e^abli^iing thiat coopmsiw 
teauTiingsboi^work. I suppose th^*s 
the M^^ine Hume ^proach, and 
^tually it*s our ^^oach too. We say, 
**Hei^'s a conceptw^l sy^em; now locric 
at d>e dwacteristics your situation, 

your group of s^cfents, and des^pi 
a system th^ woiia in your classroom 
wltfi ycHJr .midents." But other re- 
searchers — sudi ^ Spencer K^gan at 
Riverside, CalifcMnia; Schlomo Sharan 
in Israel; David Ctevries and Robert 
Slavin m Johns Hopkins — have devel- 
oped detailed curriculum ^^fnxiaches 
and have te^ and vaiid^^ them. 

One reason I would expect coop- 
erathne leamfa^ to be elErctlve Is 
its use erf poytlve peer pressure. 
In conventional schocri Msmim- 
tkm, peer pressure seems to re- 
strict students* learning. 

Roger: Yes. What you want for ev?ry 
child— but especially for those with a 
lot of ahility — is a cheering section 
ut^ing that Mudent to work to maxi- 
mal cap^ty. You can have high, medi- 
um, and low kids in the same group 
with the low kid cheering the hif^ one 
on and saying, "Rene, we need you to 
top out the test and get an absolutely 
perfKt score, so don't watch TV to- 
night, study!" And you can get the high 
kid saying to the low kid. **Look, If ycHi 
get six rij^it we're okay. Last week you 
only had three, but you've really got to 
get up to six. I m behind you all the 
way/' The cooperative .system encour- 
ages everybody to wo^k to iOp 
capacity- 

Datid: And the same is true at the 
building level with teachers. What you 
want Ls teachers cheering each other 
on so that if a teacher has a particular 
.strenj^ or plans a new unit or comes 
in with new materials, the other teach- 
ers say, *Thm s terrific." 

So diere*s evidence dutt coopenr 
five leamli^ Is el ective b ut » 
we all know, diat doesn^t neces- 
sarily mean that scfaoc^ will use 
It For teachm to use It, researdi 
evUenee probabljr to not encH^i. 
it has lo iMiy offfiw them wtdi kkfe 
in a way diey conrider benefictol. 
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Ri^: When teachers use ax^^era- 
live learning they get a whrfe variety 
of outcomes. Achlevemoit goes up— 
for hi^ medium, and low students— 
but they sdro get hi^w-level process- 
ing, deeper-level umterstanding, criti- 
cal thlnkii^, and long-term retenti<m. 
Wkti students get er«2«ed in discuss- 
ing maierial ami explaining it to eadi 
otter, their brains respond differently 
than if they were only reading and 
listming. 

Bm another plus is a sense of inter- 
dependence. Student team to care 
2^ut and g« cOTimitted to each eth- 
er's success as well as their own. In a 
competitive classroom, studoits really 
have a stake in other students' failure. 
The worse <xher imutents do, the easi- 
^ it is to get an A. In an individualistic 
dassroom, stu<tents have no stake in 
(Xhw students whatsoever. Each stu- 
dent works independently cm his or 
her own against set criteria. What hap- 
pens to others is irrelevant. Within a 
coq^ermlve group students have a 
vested interest in making sure that 
other people do well They stan to 
celebrate when cKher peopte leam. 
Anything tliey can cto to help their 
giXHipinates leam the m^erial better, 
retain it longer, get a better grade on 
the te«, benefits them too. That pre*- 
duces commined relationships in 
which students really care abcHit each 
(Xhcr and provide assi^ance and help 
when needed. It promotes more posi- 
tive peei relationships, better social 
skills, more suciai support, and, partly 
for that reascMi, higher self-esteem. 
Snjdents like the class better, they like 
school better, they re more interested 
in the subjea. 

You mentioned social support 
Why Is that so i n y oitant? 

/fog^. In today's schools we're ex- 
pecting more and more of students 
and staff. When there's an increase in 
pre^ure, there should be an increase 
in social support ^ the same time. 
When stu(knt5 are expeaed to leam 
more complex material faster and 
more thoroughly, they need more so- 
cial support. When teachers are told to 
work harder or do a better K*, they 
should have lc«s of social support. 




"and - . . ^idiat you 
want Is teachers 
cheering each otfier 
on so that If a 
t&Eicher has a 
{Karticular strei^ 
or plans a new unit 
or comes in witfi 
new materials, the 
other teachers say, 
nrhaf s terrific/ 



Dciiid: As a psychotherapi^ I may 
talk with someone who says, "One of 
my parents jast died, I have a child in 
the hospital in critical condition, my 
spouse Just left with all the money, and 
I'm destitute"; but if that person has a 
set of caring, committed friends that 
he or she can wnfide in and talk to, 
the person may be coping better than 
an isolated, alienated person who has 
<^nly— say, lost his job. The point Ls 
that the ability to cope Ls determined 
not by the amount of stress a person is 
under, but by the balance between the 
stress and the support. And much of 
that support has to come from peers. 
In the classroom that means other 
students. In the schcx)! it means there 
must be strong, caring, supportive re- 
latioaships among teachers. There's 
no alternative. 

In ASCD our emphasis has long 
been on sapcrviskm. We asrame 
tfiat die pfind|ial cm- simie odier 
c^dal person to re^xM^ible— 



Daiid: Yes, but the supervisee's job 
is not to ^ the support system but to 
manage the sup^rt system. A super- 
visOT can t provicte all the suf^xm and 
caring thM a teacher r^eds wi a day-to- 
day, minute-by-minute tesis. A princi- 
pal can't be in every teadier's class- 
room two or three times a day 
providing help. A colleague can. 

rm rare It's true Hm a si^nvlsor 
cant do tt aUU but now there are 
moves to create ml^e-level roles 
for teachers: mentor teachers and 
so on. Even leaden erf teacher 
organizatkn^ are In fiivor of hav- 
ing ""lead teachers*** 

David: From the research in social 
psycholc^ I have to say that such 
difierentiation is a mistake. It*s based 
on a fwrental model that, to be mean- 
ingful, social sui^rt and assi^ance 
haw to come from your superior. 
Good, construaive, helpful, commit- 
ted support can come from peers and 
subordinates as well as from superi- 
ors. And in many ways it 's better com- 
ing from peers than from an>x>ne else 

That may be true, but you also 
icnaw how in^ortsmt it to tai tfato 
society to make teadhlng a more 
pre^gious and rewarding preces- 
sion, and diese programs offier 
promtoe of doing diat 

Ekuid: I can only advise that if a 
dlstria decides to have master teach- 
ers, one of the main criteria for their 
selection should be the ability to es- 
tablish collesial relatioashif)5 with oth- 
er teachers. I believe that creating 
hierarchies among teachers can create 
divisiveness. What most principals 
want is a cooperative staff that pulLs 
ti:^ether. 

Let's get badi to die damtMun 
lewl. What does it take to make 
cooperative learning worii? 

Roger: Five basic elements. The first 
Ls what we call 'positive interdepen- 
dence. ' The students really have to 
believe they re in it together, sink or 
swim. They have to c^e about each 
other's learning. 

Second is a lot of verbal, face-to-face 
interaction. Students have to explain, 
argue, elaborate, and tie in the maieri- 
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al ttey learn today with wtec they had 

n>e third elemoit is indhidual ac- 
count^illty. It must be thm every 
member of the group has to leam, thi 
there's no hltdihikii^ No cMie can sit 
on the outskie and ^ cihsrs ck) the 
wwic; everyone has to be in there 
{filing his or her own weif^. 

The ftxirth element is social skilk 
^udents need to be taught ^prq^ri- 
ate leadership, communlcatiMi, trust 
buildings and cx>nflict resolution skills 
so they can operate effectively. To say 
it stighdy differently, if ^uderits have 
ctevebped social ^lls, a lot of ti^ 
benefits of cooperative laming are 
lost. 

The fifth element is what we call 
"group processing." Penodically the 
grou]^ have to assess hcfw well they 
are working tc^ether and how they 
could do even better. 

Gettbi^ aU Ifairt to hqq>en wrely 
tei't easy. We have a history ci 
faumvatlom (rf mie smt m amrth- 
er fai schoc^ dutt can be 9usl^iMd 
fdf a few ^eatv by addiig tcadiers 
to work extra hanL Evenmally 
people wear out and the Innova- 
tkm dinppean. la coi^eratlve 
learafaig like that? 

Ro^: I ckMi't think so. Let me ex- 
plain why. A workshK>p or course 
teaches teachers about cooperative 
learning, but it doesn't teach them 
bow to do it The only way teachers 
can learn the "how" is in their own 
classrooms, doing it. That means there 
mast be a support system to provide 
advice and assistance when the teach- 
er needs it. If a teacher goes to a 
workshop, goes back to the classroom 
and has no suppon, then the first time 
the approach doesn't work, the teth- 
er will drop it and go back to what he 
or she was doing before. When that 
happens, the money and effort invest- 
ed in the worksht^p have been wasted. 

Datid: The best support system, ob- 
viously, is colleagues. So if you train a 
team of three, four, or five teachers 
from the same building, they get estab- 
lished as a collegial support group to 
sustain one another s efforts; and 
there's a very good chance that coof> 
erailve learning will be there forever. 



"Good^ constracttve, 
helpful, committed 
support can come 
from peers and 
subordinates as well 
as from superiors. 
And In many ways 
It's better coming 
from peers than 
from anyone else."" 



I can see that an administrator 
migbt encoura^ teachers to at- 
tend coo pc t a thFC learning train- 
ing, but many administrators 
would probably be reluctant to do 
more than that. We generally 
think of classroom organization 
» a matter for teach^^ to chtide 
for themselves without outside 
interference. 

Datid: Insisting thai teachers use 
cooperative learning certainly 
wouldn't work and would be inconsis- 
tent with the ultimate purpose. Roger 
and I like a "gi^sroots up" system; we 
first give a j^neral awareness presen- 
tation on coc^rative learning to the 
whole staff — building or district. Then 
we begin working with some of the 
belter teachers who get interested and 
volunteer, training them as a team and 
building a collegial suppon group 
within the building. After that we train 
new groups in concentric circles: 
teachers are sent by their coliei^ues 
so they can get starred doing ctx>pera- 
live learning and join one of the colle- 
gial groups. 

TTic principal may want every teach- 
er in the building to be involwd in a 
support group, but we know that to be 
successful such groups must have a 
clear purjX)se, and the>' mast be help- 



ful to t^:h«s in a day-to^kiy, nitty- 
gritty way. So a foci^ on tearning to 
use co(^)end^ l^mb^ is a reason 
for having si*i^XKt grot^ diat te^^ 
&s can bjy into. 

If evemualty every toiler in the 
building is a member ctf such a group, 
the princi{^ can then run tl^ building 
the same way a tesKher runs a cooper- 
ative classroom. His or her re^xjnsi- 
bility is to m^ sure th^ the su{^x»t 
groui:^ have th(^ same five el^nents. 
Again they are— first, positive iraente- 
pendence. the leadiers care about 
each oth^T's (Htxluaivity and weU43e- 
ing. Second, a kx of £K:e-tCK£K:e inter* 
aoion amcx^ the teacha:s: diey talk to 
each cnher about prcrfesslonal prac- 
tkre. Third, iiKiMdual acomnt^lity^ 
no freekiading or hitcMilking. Fburth, 
the teachers have ^ sodal skills, the 
leadership, the group deciston mak^ 
ing, ti^ OKiflla management skills 
they need in order to o^pem^ tog^- 
er. And fifth, tli9 periodically the 
teams review tiow well they are doing. 

You mentioned the need for 
teachers to have group pr o ccw 
«klUs« That can't be tal^en for 
granted* 

Roger: No. A critical moment erf 
truth in a collegial suf^rt group is 
when two teachers dis^ree stron^y 
with each c^er and aigue. Within an 
cxganizatk>nal clim^e tl^*s primarily 
competitive or individualistic, such 
conflict turn very de^ructlve: teach- 
ers feel angry toward e^h other, they 
avoid each oiher, ttiere s a lot of si- 
mony and divisiveness among the staff. 

When teachers in a cooperative 
f^up disagree, they must have the 
skills to manage the conflia con^ruc- 
tively. So the issue bea)mes: How do 
you teach tethers the basic collabora^ 
live skills they need to be gocxl col- 
leagues? There are two af^roaches, 
one direa and the mher indirect We 
prefer the indirect: by teaching their 
students how to provide leadership 
for the learning groups — how to dis- 
agree in construaive and helpful ways, 
how to build and n^ntain trust within 
the learning group, how lo make 
group decisions — the teachers learn 
those social skills themselves and see 
when and how they should be used 
with their colleagues. 
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Our experience has been ihat if you 
ji« walk in on a faculty and say, 
**We re J^ing to leach >t>u how to 
resolve conflicts better," many teach- 
ers don't see the need for it. They 
think, "I sekk>m talk to my ci^leagues. 
Why do I need to know how to rwoh^e 
conflicte? ' The same is true at the 
prindpal^rincif^ level, by the way. 
When principals begin running colle- 
^al suppcHt groups within their tniikl- 
ing^, ensuring that teachers have the 
coiiahor^ive tddlls they need to be 
ipxxi colleagues, they begin to look at 
cXlH?r principals differently. And in 
irainir^ teachers how to collaborate 
rfeah^Iy the principals develq> jJdlls 
themselves to use with their col- 
le^ues. This is important because it's 
not unusual in many school districts 
frir «iinpHnfpnripiit^ in ntace Drincinals 
in direct competiiton with each other. 
A superintendent may say, 'There are 
five eUnneniary schools, but we have 
only three special ed. teachers. Every- 


body write a proposal; the three twi 
proposals will gsi the 5^>ecial ed. 
tetdiers." in that situaticm it is in eadi 
prifKipals best interest tha <^her 
princif^s do poorly. 

If the superintendent wants to build 
more coilegiality among principals, 
mote peer suppon, he or she doi^ it 
with the fiw tesic elements: deliber- 
ately structure sink-or-swim-tc^ether, 
get a bt of fece-io-face interaction 
among principals in small ctecLsion- 
making groups, have clear individual 
account^ility, make sure the social 
skills are there, and make sure that the 
groups think constructively about how 
well they are operating and how they 
mi^t do better in the future. 

So those five elements apply at 
eveiy level? 

Daiid: Yes. And where a dlstria 
builds that structure — cooperative 
learning in classrooms, mliegLal teach- 
er support groups in buildings, colle- 


gia! admini^ralive retoiCMishif» with- 
in the district — the whole school 
distria functtons better: morale goes 
way up, absenteeism and dhrisiveness 
go ifc)wn. People are more committed, 
have more energy for their jobs, there 
are all sorts <^ positive cmtcomes. And 
it puts student cooperaive learning in 
the apprc^riaie ctMitext.D 
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Models 



J. he articles in this section portray selected models of cooperative 
learning. Robert Slavin and his colleagues write about TAI and CIRC, 
programs developed at The Johns Hopkins University that teach 
mathematics and language arts using cooperative methods. Spencer 
Kagan explains his concept of cooperative structures. Neil Davidson 
and Pat Wilson O'Leary show that cooperative learning is compatible 
with Madeline Hunter's Mastery Teaching. Yael and Shlomo Sharan 
describe their Group Investigation model. 
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Cooperative Learning Models 

for the 3 R's 



Cooperative learning can be used successfully 
as the primary instruaional method 
in reading, writing, and mathematics- 



In 1980 at.H>hns Hopkins Untvmity 
we began to devek^ ami evaluaie 
ccx)peraU\^ teaming programs de- 
signed spedikaUy for panicuiar sxAh 
fcas ami 9Bde levels. We set (Hit with 
several critkal objectives. First, we 
warned to use what we had learned 
abcxK coc9)efative teaming to tiy to 
sohfe fundan^mal proMems of instriK:- 
tkm, such as aoccmmodatli^ Indivkii^ 
dli^ioioes In le^Ui^ and n^. In 
partkular, we wanted to design pro- 
grams that oxikl be used in l^ieroge- 
raous closes, to reduce the need for 
spedal educatkHi or timidf^ Secoml, 
we warned to design cooperative learn- 
ing programs that ccmkl be used all 
year, tm (ust from time to time as fmt 
of a teacher's b^ of tricks. Third, we 
warned to incorporate towwledge about 
cuiTlculunv and domain-specific learn- 
ing into our cooperative apprc^rhes, 
such as the teaching (tf story grammar 
ami summarizing In reading, or the 
writing process in writing. 

The prc^rams we devetoped. Team 
Assisted Indhddualization (TAI) in 
mathematics and Cooperative Inte- 
grated Reading and Composition 
(CIRQ, are among the best researched 
and most ^ieoive of all coopersitlve 
leamlx^ methods. This article de- 
Kribes TAI and CIRC and the research 
im them. 
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Team As^sted 
IiMlivjktwflHyaftoii 

The first omiprehensive coc^)eratlve 
teaming model we developed and re- 
searched was Team Assisted Imlivldu- 
aiization — M^lmnatics,^ a {hx^^ 
that cond>ines cooperative teaming 
with imltvidualized instructim to 
meet tt^: needs of diverse classrooms 
(Slavin 1985b), 

We develc^ed TAI for several rea- 
scMis, First, we hoped TAI would pro- 
vide a means erf combinir^ the nxHl- 
vatfonal power and peer assistance of 
cooperative learning with an Indivldu- 
atized instructional prc^ram — one 




TAI was developed 
to apply cooperative 
learning techniques 
to solve many of the 
problems of 
individualized 
instruction. 



uiat \ /oukl provide all students with 
rriatei apprcq^riate to their levels of 
^dU ami allow tl^m to prcxreed 
through these materials at their own 
rates. Second, TAI was devek^>ed to 
af^ly -oc^>erauve teaming techniques 
to sclve many of the problems <rf 
individualized Instruction. 

In the 1960s, indivkluallzed instruc- 
tion and r^ed methods had been 
expeaed to revtdutlcmize instruction, 
espedaliy in mathematics. However, 
reviews the research (m these in- 
structicMi methods in mathematics 
have consistoitly concluded that these 
methods are no more effective than 
uaditional instructiOT (sec, for exam- 
ple, Miller 1976, Horak 1981). Several 
problems inherent in programmed in- 
struction have been dted as contribut- 
ing to these disappointing findings: 
too much time spent on management 
rather than teaching, too Utde incen- 
tive for students to progress rapidly 
through the programmed materials, 
and excessi\ne reliance on written in- 
structlcm rather than Instructlcwi from 
a teacher 

We fdi that by combining pro- 
grammed instruaion with cooperative 
learning and turning most of the man- 
agement fonctions (for exampte, scor- 
ing answers, locating and filing mate- 
rials, keeping records, assigning new 
work) over to the students themselves. 
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these problems could be solved. If 
stuctents ccHild handle mc^t of the 
cheddi^ and management, the 
te^er would be free to te^ indl- 
vfdi^ and small homogeneous 
teaching groups. StiKients woridng In 
laming teams toward a cooperative 
goal could help one another study, 
provide Instant feedlxKrk to one an- 
other, and encourage ewe another to 
proceed rapidly and accurately 
through the materials. 

Finally, TAl was cteveloped as a 
means erf producing the well-docu- 
mmted social effects characteristic of 
coopo^atlve learning (Sla^n in press) 
while meeting diverse t^eds. Our 
prlndf^ concem here was main- 
streaming. We feli t«at mainstreaming 
cA ac^lerntoalty handlca(^)ed stiidents 
in m^hematlcs was limited by the 
belief erf r^^ilar class teachers that 
ti^ were unprepared to accc^nmo- 
da^ the instOKtional needs of these 
stueknts (see Gkrkllng and Theobald 
1975). Further, studies of anitud« 
toward academically handica{^)ed stu- 
ctents had consistently found that th&e 
stiKients are well accefMed by their 
ncnihaiKllcapped classmates (see Gm- 
lieb and Leyser 1981). 

SiTKre cooperative learning n^ethods 
have had positive effects on social re- 
lations of all klmis, specifically on re- 
latk>nshi{» between handicapped and 
mxihandicapped students (Madcten 
aiKl Stvin 1^3), we felt tliat the best 
possible mathematics program for the 
mainstreamed classroom would be 
one that combined cooperative learn- 
ing with individualized instruction 
(see Madden and Slavin 1983). Re- 
cently, as many districts have moved 
away from tracking toward heteroge- 
neous classes, the need for effective 
programs that can accomnnxiate 
mathematics instruction to diverse 
needs has increased. 

Prii9C^alP^aures t^TAl. TAI is 
desig^ied primarily for grades 5-6, but 
it has been used at hi^er grade levels 
(up to the community colie^ level) 
for ^tnjps of students not ready for a 
full algebra coursc> It is almc^t always 
used without aides, volunteers, or 
cRher assistance The principal ele- 
ments of TAI are as follows (adapted 
^ fr om Slavin et al. 1^): 
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Teams. Students are assigned to 
four- to five-member teams. Each team 
has a mix of hi^, average, and low 
achievers, boys and girts, and students 
of any ethnic grcxjps in the class. Every 
eight weeks, students are reassi^ed 
to new teams. 

Placement te^. At the beginning of 
the program, stiidents are pretested 
(Ki mathematics operations. They are 
placed at the apprt^riate point in the 
individualized prc^ram tased on their 
perficMTnance on the placenKnt t^t. 

Curriculum maierials. Following 
instruction frcwn the teacher (see 
Teaching groups;' below), students 
worit in their teams on self-insiruc- 
tionai curriculum materials covering 
addition, subtraaion, multiplication, 
division, numeration, decimals, frac- 
tions, word problems, statistics, and 
algebra. The units are in the fcmn of 
boolts. Each unit has the following 
parts: 

• a guide page that reviews the 
teacher's lesstm, explaining the skill to 
be mastered and giving a step-by step 
method for sohing the pn^lems; 

• several skill practice p2^, each 
consisting of 16 problenis. Each skill 
praaice page introduces a subskill that 
leads to a final mastery of the entire 
skill; 

• fonnative tests A and B (two par- 
allel 10-item sets); 
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• a unit test of 15 items; 

• answer sheets for the skill prac- 
tice pages and formative tests (located 
at the l^ck erf student books) and 
answers for unit tests (located in a 
separate "mwiitw book"). 

Word prrtilems are emphasized 
throughout the materials. 

TewJijir^ groups. Every day, the 
teacher teaches lessons to small 
groups of students (drawn ftwi the 
heterogeneous teams) who are at the 
same point in the curriculum. Teach- 
ers use speciiic cxwicept lessons pro- 
vided as pan of the prc^ram. The 
purpc^ erf these sessions is to intro- 
duce majcMT ccMicepts to the students. 
Teachers make extensive use of ma- 
nipulatives. diagrams, and demonstra- 
tions. The lessons are designed to help 
students understand the connectlcwi 
between the mathematics they are do- 
ing and familiar real life prc^lems. 

While the teacher works with a 
te^tiing group, the other students 
ccMitinue to work in their teams on 
their self-instructional units. TTiis di- 
rea instruaion to teaching groups is 
possible because students take re- 
sponsibility for almost all checking, 
handling of materials, and routing 

Team study method Following the 
placement test, the students are given 
a starting place in the sequence of 
mathematics units. They work on their 
units in their teams, using the follow^ 
ing steps: 

1. Students locate their units within 
their books and read the guide page, 
asking teammates or the teacher for 
help If nec^sary. Then the students 
begin with the first skill praaice page 
in their unit. 

2. Each student works the first four 
prcA>lems on his or her own skill 
practice page and then has a teammate 
chcxrk the answers agzdnst an answer 
sheet printed upside-down at the back 
of each student bode. If ali four are 
correct, the student may go on to the 
next skill practice page. If any are 
incorrea, the student must ivy the next 
four prcA)lems, and so on, until he or 
she gets one block of four prc*)lems 
correa. If they run into difficultly at 
this stage, saidents are encouraged to 
ask for help within their teams before 
asking the teacher for help. 
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3. When a student gets four in a row 
correa ot the last skill practice pa^, 
he or she takes Formative Test A, a 
10-item quiz that resembles the last 
skill pr^rtlce p^. Students work 
alone on the test until they are fin- 
i^ed A teammate scores the forma- 
tive test. If the student gets 8 or more 
(tf the 10 prcArfems correa, the team- 
mate sigitt the student's paper to indi- 
cate that the student is certified by the 
team to tate the unit test. Ifti^ student 
does not get 8 correa (this is rare), the 
teacher is called in to respmd to any 
pnrfrfems the student is having, TTie 
teacher would diagnose the stut^t s 
problem and briefly retesK^i the skill, 
possiUy askif% the student to work 
again on certain skill praaice items. 
The student then takes Formative Test 
B, a second 10-item test comparable in 
content and difficulty to Formative 
Test A. 

4. When a student passes Formative 
Test A or B, he or she takes the test 
paper to a student mcMiitor finom a 
different team to get the appiopriate 
unit test. The student then completes 
the unit test, and the monitor scores it. 
Two different stxidents serve as moni- 
tors each day. If the student gets at 
least 12 items correa (out (rf 15), the 
monitor posts the scone on the stu- 
dent*s Team Summary sheet. Other- 
wise, the test is examined by lY^ 
teacher, who n^ts with the stucknt to 
diagnc^ and remediate the student's 
problems. Again, because students 
have alre^ly shown mastery on the 
skill practice {^iges and formative tests, 
they rarely (ail a unit test. 

T&im scores and twm recognUion. 
At the end erf each week, the teacher 
computes a team score. This score is 
based on the average number of units 
covered by each team member and 
the accuracy of the unit tests. Criteria 
are established for team performance 
A hi^ criterion is set for a t^m to be 
a "superteam/' a mcxlerate criterion is 
set for a team to be a "greatteam, ' and 
a minimum criterion is set for a team 
to be a "goodteam." The teams meet- 
ing the *'supeneam" ant; "greatteam ' 
criteria receive attractive certificates. 

Facts ^escs. Twice each weelc, the 
students are given three-minute facts 
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t»ts (usually multiplication or dlvi- 
sicm &cts). The students are given Caa 
sheets to study at home to prepwe for 
th^e tests. 

Wbale<Iass units. Every three 
weeks, the teacher stc^ the individu- 
alized prc^ram and spaKb a wedc 
t^ching lessons to the entire class 
covering such skills as geometry, mea- 
surement, sets, and profcdem-solving 
strategies. 

Research on TAi. Seven field ex- 
periments have evaluated the eflSec» of 
TAI on student achievement, attitudes, 
and behavior (see SUvin 19«5a). Aca- 
^ ic achievement outcomes were as- 
scb^^ed in six of the seven studies. In 
five of these, TAI students dgnifkantly^ 
exceeded control students on stan- 
dardized (CTBS or CAT) Math Compu- 
tations scales. Similar effects were 
finind for Concepts and Applications 
in only one of the four studies in 
which this varlaMe was assessed; but 
in all four studies, means for Concepts 
and Applk:ations favored the TAI 
grcHJp. In the five studio in whkrh the 
treatment effects for Computations 
were statistically significant, they were 
also quite laiige; on average, TAI 
classes gained twice as many grade 
equivalents as did control students. 
Effects of TAI were equally |x«iiive for 




In five of six studies^ 
TAI students 
significantly 
exceeded control 
students on 
standardized Math 
Computation scales. 
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high, aven^, and low ^KiUevers, and 
for ac^iemtcally Imndicapped as well 
as nctfihandica|^)ed ^uc^ls. Po^tlve 
effects c^TAI have also been found on 
such outcomes as self-concept in 
math, liking fw math class, classroom 
behavior, race ^lations, and accept- 
ance of mainstieamed academically 
handicapped students (Slavin 1^5a). 

Coopoitfhne Integrated 
ReMlng imd Composltiofi 

Following the success of the TAI math- 
ematics prc^ram, we turned to read- 
ing and writing/language arts, the two 
sii>|ects that, with mathem^ics, ccmsti- 
tute the core of the elementary school 
piogram. Because these sub^Krts are 
very differmt from mathematk:s, our 
^^>ra^ to applying cooperative learn- 
ing to them was very different. For one 
thing, reeling, writing, and language 
arts iiKlude subskills that each deirand 
different apfxoaches. For example, op- 
timal prcxedures for teaching reeling 
comprdiensicm or vocabulary would 
certainly be different finom those for 
teaching ckcoding, spellii^ writing, or 
langu^ .TCchanics. 

The prc^ram we ultimately devel- 
oped and researched is called Coop- 
erative Inte^^ed Reeling and Com- 
pc^iticm, or ORC (Madden et al. 
1^6a). Our ctevelc^ment plan fo- 
cused on using cooperative learning 
as a vehicle to intrcxluce practices 
identified in recent research on read- 
ing and writing into routine classroom 
practice, and to embed cooperative 
learning within the fabric of the ele- 
mentary reading and writing program 
(see Stevens et al. W7). 

Frincipat Features ^CmC. The 
CIRC prc^ram includes three princi- 
elements: basal-related activities, 
direct instruaion in reading compre- 
hension, and integrated language artsy 
writing. In all of these activities, stu- 
dents work in heterogeneous learning 
teams. 

Reading groups. Students are as- 
signed to two or tfiree reading groups 
(8^15 students per group) according 
to their reding level, as determined 
by their teachers. 

Teams, ^u^xs are assigned to 
pairs (or triads) within their reading 
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groups. The pairs are then assigned to 
teams composed of pjartnerships ftx>m 
two diflfereni reading groups. For ex- 
ample, a team might be composed erf" 
two students from the top reading 
group and two from the low group. 
Mainstreamed acactemically handi- 
capped and remedial reading (for ex- 
ample, Chapter 1) students are distrib- 
uted among the teams. 

Many of the activities within the 
ceams are done in pairs, while others 
involve the whole team; ev^ during 
pair aaivities, however, the cHher pair 
is available for assisiaiKC and encour- 
agement. Most of the time, the teams 
work independently of the teacher, 
while the teacher either teaches read- 
ing groups drawn from the various 
teams or works with individuals. 

Students' scores on all quizs^, 
composittons, and book reports con- 
tribute to a team score. Teams that 
meet an average criterion of 90 per- 
cent on all activities in a given week 
are designated "superteams" and re- 
ceive attractive certificates; thc^ that 

n^ei an average criterion of 80-89 
O — 
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percent are designated "greatteams" 
aiKl receive less elaborate cenificates. 

BasaJ-r^ated tutMties. Students use 
their regular basal readers (or what- 
ever texts or reading materials are 
used in the school). Stories are intro- 



duced and discussed in teacher-led 
reading groups that meet for approxi- 
mately 20 minutes each day, During 
these scions, teachtn^ set a [nirp(»e 
for reading, introduce new vocabu- 
lary, review old vocabulary, discuss 
the story after students have read it, 
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ami so on. Presematicm metlKxls 
each s^ment ol the lesson are struc- 
tured For example, teachers are 
taugitt to use a vocabulary presenta- 
tion procedure that rec^iires a demcn- 
stratton of understamling erf word 
meaning by eadi Individi]^, a revtew 
oi n^hods of word attack, repetith^ 
oral readtaig of vocabulary to ^jiieve 
automatlcity, and use erf tlW nneanlngs 
(rf the vocabulary words to help Intro- 
duce the o^itent of the story. Story 
discussions are structured to empha- 
size suc^ skills as making and su(^n- 
Ing predictic»is about the story and 
umlerstanding m^or striKtural com- 
pcMients ii ^e story (fw exam{^e, 
(HXid^tem and scduticm In a narrative). 

After the stories are introduced, the 
students are gjy&\ a series of activities 
to do in their teams when they are not 
wc^^ing with the teacher in a reading 
group. 11^ sequence of activities is as 
ficdlows: 

1. Patfner r&idtng. First, ^udenis 
read the story silently, then take turns 
reeling the story aloud with their part- 
ners, alternating re^iers after each 
f^uagraph. As his or her partner re^, 
the listener follows almg and corrects 
any errors the reacfer makes. 

2. ^ary simcture ami ^ory-rda^ 
writing. StiKients are given questions 
related to each narrative that empha- 
size story grmimar. Halfway through 
the story, they are instructed to stc^ 
reading ami to ictentlfy the characters, 
the setting, and the problem in the 
story, and to predki how the problem 
will be resolved. At the end of the 
story, stiKlents respond to the story as 
a whole and write a few paragraphs on 
a topk: related to the story (for exam- 
ple, they might be asked to write a 
difi^rent ending to the stcny). 

3. Words ma loud, Snidents are 
given a list of new or diffiailt words 
used in the story, which they must be 
able to read correctly in any order 
without hesitating or stumbling, lliese 
words are presented by the teacher In 
the reading group, atKl then students 
practice their lists with their i^rtners 
or other teammate until they can read 
them Sk.noothly. 

4. Word meaning. Students are 
given a list of story words that are new 



in their speaking vocabularies. They 
)ock th^ up in a dictionary, (»ia- 
phrase the definltiom, and wrtre a 
sentence for each that ^kmvs tl^ 
meaning erf the word (i.e., '*An oox^ms 
gratA)ed the swimmer with its ei^t 
knifi legs," n« *1 have an oaopus"'), 

5. r^l. After reading the suxy 
ami discwsii^ it in th^ reeling 
groups, students summarize the main 
points of the story to their partners. 
The {turners have a list erf essoit^ 
story elements, whidi they use to 
dieck the completeness erf the story 
summaries. 

6, Spdfif^. StiKl^its pretest one an- 
crther on a list erf spelling words each 
week, and then work over the course 
of the week to help OTe anmher m^- 
ter die list. Studrats use a "disappear- 
ing list" strata in ^ch diey make 
new 11^ erf missed wcmls after each 
assessment until the list di^ppears 
and they can go l^ck to the fUU Um, 
reputing the process as many tin^ as 
necessary. 

Partner cbeckit^. After students 
complete the activities listed above. 
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their partners initial a stuctent assign- 
ment form Indicatif^ that itey have 
ccHnpleted or achieved criterkm cm 
&m task. Studems are gtvoi daUy ex- 
pectations as tt) d^ number of activl- 
ties U) be com{^ted, but diey can go itt 
their own rate and ccmi|rfete the activ- 
ities eariter if they wish, creating addi- 
tional time for indq>eiKtent riding 
(see below). 

Teas. M the end d three cki^ peri- 
ods, ^iKknts are given a cmnjMieh^i- 
sk>n issi on the stray, are asked to 
write meanif^ghil soitOKes for each 
vocabulary iwrd, ami are asked to 
re^ the word list akxtd ^ tte teKto*. 
Students are not pomitted to help one 
am^er Km these tests. Hie vc» scores 
and evaluatioits of die story-related 
writing are ma)OT compcm&its <rf stu- 
dents' weekly team scores. 

LHrea instruction in r&u&ng com- 
prehension. One (by each week, stu- 
dents receive direct irotrucdm finom 
the teKt^ in re^ili>g comprehei^on 
skills such as ktentifying main ides^ 
drawing conchisions, and OHnparing 
and contrasting ideas. A special curric- 
ulum was ctesi^ied for this purpose. 
After each lesson, students wtxk m 
readily comi»^ehenston wsicst^^ 
c^* games as a whc^ team, first gainii^ 
con^nsus on cme set worksheet 
items, then pracddng indepemtently, 
assessing one another's work, and dis- 
cussing any remainiixg proUems on a 
seccmd set of i^ns. 

Ifu^ienderu r&uUng. Students are 
asked to read a omie bock of their 
ciioice e%^ry evoiing for at least 20 
minutes. Faroits initial forms imlicat- 
ing that students have re^ for the 
required time, and students oontribu^ 
points to dielr tean^ if they submit a 
comp^ed fom e^ week* StiKtents 
complete at least one boc^ repeat 
every two weeks, for whidi they also 
rec^ve team pc^ts. Indepoidrat 
reading and book reports replace all 
(^er homework in readii^ and lan- 
guage arts. If smdents complete their 
basal-related activities ot cHher activi- 
ties earty, they may also read their 
indepenctent reiKiing bod^ in class. 

Integral tangtu^ arte and writ- 
ing. During lai^i^ge arts periods, 
teachers a specific language arts/ 
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^tlng cuniciilum develc^)ed tot the 
project. Scudoits work cm language 
arts in the same teams as in reeling. 
DurliiS three wie-hour scions each 
i9veek, stiKlents participate in a writers' 
workshop (Graves 1983), writing at 
their own pace on topics of dieir 
dK3k:e. Teachers present 10-minute 
mini-I»sons at the banning of each 
period on the writing process, style, 
mechanics; for examjde, brainstorm- 
ii^ fw t<^ics, cc^uctlng a peer revi- 
ston conference, eliminating run-on 
SCTtoTces, using quotations, Stu- 
(tents spend the main pan of the pe- 
riod planning, drafting, revising, edit- 
ing, or publishing their writing. 

InfiMinal ami formal peer and 
teacher confeiwices are hdd durir^ 
this time. Tct minute at the end of the 
hour are reserved for sharing and **cel- 
dM:aik»i" of sOKlent writing. Teacher- 
direct lessons on specific aspects of 
writing, such as organizii^ a narrative 
or a descript^e paragraph, using spe- 
dfk SOTSory words in a ctescripdon, 
and emuring noun-verb ^green^t, 
are conduaed durli^ two periods each 
week, and students practice and master 
these skills in their teams. 

Involvemeru special educaiion 
fvscmrce teachers and reading teach- 
ers. (>ie key concern in the design of 
the CIRC prc^ram was to fully inte- 
grate the activities of special education 
resource teachers and remedial read- 
ing teachers (such as Chapter I teach- 
ers) with thc»e of regular classrocmi 
teachers. This integration was done 
differently in the two evaluations of 
the full CIRC prc^ram. In the 12-week 
pUot study (Madden et al. 1986b), re- 
source and remedial reading teachers 
removed students from their reading 
classes ft>r part or all of the reading 
period and implemented the CIRC 
program in separate areas. However, 
in a 24-week full-scale evaluaticMi (Ste- 
vens et al. 1987, Madden et. al. 1986b), 
the schools scheduled resource ard 
remedial reading puUouts at times 
other than reading or language arts/ 
writing periods. Special and remedial 
reeling teachers attended the CIRC 
training sessions but did not use CIRC 
methods or materials In their puUout 
-urograms, except that they occasion- 
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ally helped students with problems 
they were encountering in the CIRC 
program used in the regular class. 

Reseofxb on CmC. As of this writ- 
ing, two studies have evaluated the 
impaa of the full CIRC prc^ram. The 
first study (Madden et al. 1^^, Ste- 
vens et al. 1987) evaluated the full 
CIRC prc^ram over a 12-week period. 
Overall, the effects of the CIRC pro- 
gram on student achievement were 
quite positive. CIRC classes gained 30 
to 36 percent erf a gr^ equivalent 
more tlian control students in reading 
comprehensicKi and reading vocabu- 
lary, 52 percait of a grade equivalent 
more in language expression, 25 per- 
cent of a grade equivalent more in 
language mechanics, and 72 percent of 
a grade equivalent more in spelling. 
On writing samples, CIRC students 
outperformed control students on rat- 
ing of organization, ideas, and me- 
chanics. The effects of CIRC were 
equal for students at all levels of prior 
achievement: high, average, and low. 

The second study (Stevens et al. 
1987) wzs designed to evaluate the 
CIRC program in 3rd and 4th grade 
classes over a lull school year, incor- 
porating changes suggested by the pi- 
lot study. For the total samples in- 
volved, the results of Study 2 were 
even more positive than those of Study 
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1. Oi the reading comprdiensicm, lan- 
guage ejqjression, and language me- 
chanics scales of the Callfbmia 
Achievement Test, CIRC stud^ts 
gained significantly more than control 
students, averaging gains ctf almost 
two-thirds erf a grade equivalait mxe 
than control stucknts. CMffierences erf 
20 percent erf a grade equbalent «i 
readlr^ \^pcatHilary were s^nifi- 
cant, however. On writing samples, 
CIRC students again c^tpaformed 
contrcd students on organization, 
ideas, and mechanics radngs. 

Study 2 added informal reading in- 
ventories as measures of students' oral 
reading stdlls. CIRC students scored 
signifiamtly higher than octroi stu- 
dents on word recognition, word anal- 
ysis, fli^ncy, crrw rate, and grade 
placement measures erf the Dumell 
Informal Reeling Inventory, with ef- 
fiect si2^ ranging from 44 percent to 
64 percmt of a standard ctevlatlcm. As 
in Study 1, the CIRC program pro- 
duced equal gains for stud^ts initially 
hi^, average, and low in reading 
skills, althou^ mainsuieamed aca- 
demirally hatKlicapped students made 
particularly impressive gains (Slavin et 
al. 1988). 

A Primary Instructional 
Method 

Research ot TAI and CIRC has cteariy 
supported the idea that complex, com- 
prehensive apprcwhes that combine 
cooperative learning with other in- 
structional elements can be effective in 
increasirxg the achievement of all stu- 
dents in heterc^eneous classes. Stud- 
ies demc^trate that cooperative 
learning programs can be used as the 
primary instructie>nal method in read- 
ing, writir^ and mathematics — not 
just is an ^klitional strata to add to 
teachers' repenoires. 

One important possibility opened 
up by the development erf TAI and 
CIRC is the use of coc^ratiw laming 
as the unifying element of scbooi re- 
form. Cooperative learning methods 
are critical elements of the cex)pera- 
live school (Slavin 1987), a school- 
level change model that incorporates 
widespread use of cooperative team- 
ing, peer coaching, comprehetistve 
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maii^crcaming, and teacher Invdve- 
meni In dedskjn making. 

Q^Tiprehenslve cooperative team- 
ing models can also sctvc as a vehkie 
for inmxliKSng ctevelofHnems bom the 
fiekts erf airrteidum and educackml 
psychofc®^ into routine d^snxm use. 
Coopomive leamif^ provteies a struc- 
lure for incorporadog kkntlfkadcm erf 
^c»y etements, [»ed^ic»v swmnaria- 
dc^ direa instruction in re^Ui^ com- 
prd^islon, ami integrattoi of neadta^ 
ami wrltii^ within tte reading period 
It (Hxivkies a smKture that can enhance 
the ^ectivene^ and practicality of 
writing process medKxis or erf adapting 
instriKtkm to livlivldi^ i^eds in niadv 
ematlcs Thus cooperative teaming is 
not only an innovation in itself , bm abo 
a caialy^ for odier needed changes in 
cuntoihim and Instrwtloa 

If educatkMial methods are to eSea 
ma|(H' changes in student achieve- 
ment, tfiey must address many ele- 
ments of dassnxmi oiganlz^ion atKl 
instruction at the ^ane time. TAI and 
CIRC are two examples of what the 
future may h<dd in applying the best 
km>wleci^ we have to improving in- 
struction methodology.D 



^T>J is currently published under the 
title *Team Accelerated In^ructi(Hi" by 
Charle^c^e Publishli^ 85 Main St., Wa- 
tertown, MA 02171. 

^e use significant in the sense of sia- 
tisttcaJiy s^r^ficani throu^iout this paper. 
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The Structural Approach to 
Cooperative Learning 

Teachers who are well versed in a variety of team 
struaures can create skillful lessons that engage 
and enlighten their students. 



The stnictiuml appioadi to co<^ 
erative learning is based on the 
creation, analysis, and systenrv- 
a{^dicatlcHi of stiwtures, or con- 
tcnt-fircc ways of organizing social in- 
teraction in the dassroom Structures 
usioDy iim^ a sertes oS steps, with 
fuosckbed bel^vior at each step. An 
impoitant axner^cxie of the ap- 
fooiecti is the diMlnctkai bm«ai 
"anictures" and "activiites." 

To lUustfiUe, tesK^^rs can des^ 
many excellent coc^^eiatlve acttvUies, 
siHdi as linking a team mural or a quilt. 
Such activities almost always have a 
spedfic conient^xnind directive and, 
thus, cannot be used to ddivo: a range 
of academic content. In contrast, struc- 
tures may be used repeatedly with 
almost any suh^ect matter, at a wide 
range of gnkle tevds, and at varlcnis 
pcAmts in a Wesson plaa To Illustrate 
fiuther, if a teacha- new to cooperative 
leamii^ learns five activldes, he or she 
migjit wdl report back after a wedc, 
"TlKSse w(»fced well, ixit what should I 
do IKM week?" If, instead, the teacher 
learns five muctures, he or she could 
meaningfully include cooperative 
learning in lessons all year to further 
the ^adonlc progress of students in 
^ a ny sufcjfect matter. 

ERLC 




Structures differ in 
their usefulness in 
the academic, 
cognitive, and social 
domains, as well as 
in their usefulness 
in different steps of 
a lesson plan. 

Accordingly, stnicmres can be com- 
bined to form "muhisiructural" les- 
SOTS in whldi each structure— or 
building block— provides a leanilng 
experieiKe upon which subsequent 
structures expand, leading toward pre- 
determined academic, cognithre, and 
social dbfectives. 

Competitive V9. Cooperative 
Structured 

In teaching, new struaures continue 
to be developed, and old structures 
continue to evolve. They are based on 
distina philosophies of education and 
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lead to variatiMis in types of learning 
and co(^>eration, studrat rc^es and 
communication patterns, teadier 
roles, and evaluation (Ks^ 1%5) 
There are several dcMsen distina striK:- 
tures, scOTie with adaptations, such as 
the half dozen ma!^ variations on 
jigsaw (Kagan 1^). Among the most 
well-known structures are Ji^w 
(Aronson et al. 19^); Snidenc-Teams 
Achtevanent-Dlvisi<w, or STAD 
(Slavin 1980); Think-Pair-Share ay- 
man 1987); and Group-lnvesligatlon 
(Sharan arid Hertz-Lazarowitz 1^). 

One of the most common struc- 
tures teachers use Is a competitive 
structure called Whole-Class Ques- 
tion-Answer (see fig. 1). In this ar- 
rangement, students vie for the teach- 
er's attention and praise, creating 
negative interdependence among 
them. That is, when the teacher calls 
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fi|.3. ri tiiiiiiMiiTiipini 

1. Hmmdlm hm wuiMm nmttm at 
ifiifciD iMMBU io Ite aicli UMiMt tail a 

filtt thck hmd» 10 mpond 



OIK- .sludcfU, the otficfN lusL" then' 
chance u> answer, a failuiv by one 
.student ti) give a coireet lespon.se 
increases the chaiues for i)ther stu 
ilcncs to receive uttenuon and prai.se 
TliuN. .slLideni.s are set against each 
other, creating poor soi'iai relations 
and peel' norms against achievcfneru 
In contrast to the coni[Knitive 
NX'hole Class QuestH)n .\nswer struc- 
ture stands NunilxTed Heads To 
gether, a Mrnf)le fouPste[> ciK)[K'ranve 
stmcture (see tig 2) Nuinlx'red 
Heads includes teams, j\)M(ive inter 
de[x:ndence, and individual account 
ability, all of whu li lead to ciXiperative 
interaction among siudent.s Positive 
interdejK'ndence is buUt into the 
structure: it ariv student knows tfie 
answer, the ability of eacli student is 
increased Iiuhvidiial accountaloility is 
also built in all the iiel[>ing is confined 
to the head.s together step; students 
kncnv that tince a iuHni>er is called, 
each student is on his oi her own. T)\c 
iugh achievers share answers iKxausc 
they know liieir nunUK-r might not l>e 
called, and thev want their learn lo do 
well llie lower acfne\ei> listen care- 
fuUv Ixxause thev know their nunil>er 
j might Ix' c alled Numlx'ied Heads l\v 
i gether is t^uite a contrast U NX1u)!e 
} Class Qu.'stion /Vi^swer in whiv h only 
^ fhe hig!i achievers need [)ailicipatc" 
and the k>vv a<. hievers c an {Mm\ ojiefi 
do) tune (Hit 

Wliy So Many Structures? 

/Vs 1 mentioned, there are a nurr*lK'i oi 
diifereni stmctures, :ts well as varia 
tions among them 'lliis vai lelv is nee- 
essaiy Ix'causc the structures tuive dif 
fercMU functions or domains of 
usehilness 



To illustrate, let's c'oiurast two sum 
lar sim[)le structures, Group Discus- 
sion and nirec-Ste[) Inteivic^w (slv fig 
3). In Group Discussion, there is no 
individual accountability, ui sv)me 
groups some individuals may ()artici 
p^ic little or not at all Also, there is no 
assurance that team memlx.-i> will lis 
ten tt) eacli other, ui scMtie groups all 
the ir.dividuals may be talking while 
none are listening Fuahei , at any one 
moment, if one [X'f"son at a tune is 
sfxaking, one-founh of tfie class is 
involved in language prcxiuction 

In contrast, in lliree Step hitemew , 
each ^XTson must [)nxiuce and re- 
ceive language, there is equjJ parlici- 
patic)n, there is individual acec^untabil 
iiy for listening, Ixvause in the third 
step each student sfiares what he or 
she hxs heard, and for the hrst two 
ste[)s, students uiieiact m pair>, so 
one half rather than one-founh of the 
class ih involved m language prixluc- 
hon at any one tinie 

Thus, there are profound differ- 
ences Ix'tween apparently similar sim- 
ple ccK)[vrative str\ietures Group Dis- 
cussion is tfie striicture of choice f4>r 
l)rainstormitig and tor reacliuig group 
consensus, lliree Ste[) Intcmew is far 
Ix'tter for developing language anci 
Irstemng skills as well .is [ironuning 
ec^ual panicipation, \X1ien the teacher 
IS aware of the effects of difterenc 
stnjcturc-s, he or she can cjesign les 
sons with predetermined outconies. 



Tuniing lo nioiv coni{>lt:x stnjclufx:s, 
the dl^feI\.'nce^ aiv even greater For 
example, CcK)p CtM)}> (Ka^i 198Sa) is 
a 10-step stmaure in which studenLs in 
teanvs pnxluce a profcxi tJiat fosters the 
learning of students in aher teams, 
lilach student t\as hLs or her mini loj^ie, 
and each team make> a dLstinci contti- 
butiofi toward the elxss goal. The stUK:- 
tuiv in\x)lves hi^herTewl thinking skiUs, 
including anal>'NLs and syntliesLs of ma- 
terials. Like all stfuctures, howcwr. 
Coop Co-op Ls contcnt-firtv For exam- 
}>le, when it is useil m univx'rsiry class- 
ux>m.s, students may work 10 weeks to 
cum[>lefc a sc^phLsiicutexl audiovisual 
prx.'scntation, whereas in a kindergarten 
c lavsax)m, pnoject might culminate in 
a 20-niinute prcscnution in which eacli 
student on a team shares with tlie clavs 
one or two new fucxs he or slie le'amed 
alx)ut the team anuiul. Uliether the 
projc*c"ts aiv bnef or extendcxl, the con- 
tent comi>le-\ or simple, the studenLs in 
kindei>;ajien or ct)llcTi;;e, itie 10 steps ot 
Co-op C^ooj) remain the same 

Lke^wise, ditierent structures are 
usetul for distinct objectives suc*h as 
teambuilduig, classt)uiUiing, commu 
nicaiion building, mastery, and con 
ce[)t development Among thost: struc- 
tures used for ma.stery'. there are 
fuither im}X)aant distinctions. For ex- 
am[)le, C^olor (kxied Co-op (;ards are 
designed for efficient :nemorv' of basic 
tacts, Pau"s Check is effective for mas- 
ter%' of basic skills; anci NunitKTcxi 



Fig. J, Grotip U kam l tm vi, TWceS^ hite n r fc w 



^f^i in the ^rxKe§s: 



1 . The tsMiier asks a (ow^com^oiiis 
qucsbon. 

2. SMkms Uft ^ over in ^x>ups. 



1. Students fomitwo pft^ 
lo the imenrtowp 



IMcqual piiticipkditk>n 

Mo imbvidyal accoimtkMlity 
1/4 ot cism tafiung ai a time 



« AHpartitipaie 



y/2 of cUm at a Ume 
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4^ Oi(iWwteiyrfSti iClt^ 8li i ic t ti i ' ,tt ' 




l il lii i jj ' j.i 'l " I' ■ " 



*.Ti.- :*-t1 ~rf^ '. 



' p0^f^ otwi^^ fiwUnff 





■Nit* 



Ma i mm iif fa c t *. #le»?>» 



Slud^ tfrtBvhw^ each Qter (n fim ^ 
wHb tfie groiq) Momi^M they le^^ 



CXWcb^ <Rm a unit 



SMfentt Mnfc to diemsdvn on 3 ti^ri^ 

motfiar styd»tt to dbam ft; ti)ey ^ share tfirir thoii^ 



fhdiiC^ ii^WN^ deduct 
lewit^ ^pSea^ Fto^pa- 



fi^spo^ ^mef<^ and brk^ fqai^^ 



Anafyi^ of oonceptt buo aimpo- 



(Mdat«^ 



tkii« dJte^ nscaUing ff^Kmmtion, 
a&^wpen^mt Team- 



Si»M staid in p^ in osnc^ ilrtc 
diay iciae u> eadi new paftner. 



for ondmi^idNt 
ti^orij^ ^mif^ me^ng 



SwdM^ ivoffc in pabi to cmite or masier €<^^ 
oftgrliWii,11«yttoitfiafethefr 



M^tay fsnsfMkm of new 

sum. 



Eich itud^ on the learn tecomes «^ 
martim few cAcr teams asi^ the 
^1 to lamis, each one in turn tm:h^ 
on «na$p«c»ol#)a topic 
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ShrfWhi wo* to gfw to produce a jarttodar gMttp^l^^ 
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UomhigandshsdngcompJex 

sotn«j; ewlu^loR; aw>tlcatk)n; 
s^^ica^ C<m<7M reso- 



Sfk'fh t'f Kii^idf: 
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Heads Together is designed iov review 
or i heekuig fur eoniprehension A lisi 
t)t" nviiv)r struetiires aiid iheir funetions 
IS presenaxi in Figure 4 (See Kagan 
1989 tiH details alxiui the structures in 
the Hgure as well as others) 

Structures diSer also in their useful 
ness in ilie academic, cognitive, and 
MKial dinnains, a.s well as in their 
useful' ^es^ in different stej^s i)f a lesson 
plan Hie most un{X)aant consider 
ations when detennining the dc^nain 
of usehilnes.N of a structure are: 

1. What kind of cognitive and ac a 
tlenuc develo{)nient dtK\s u f*.>sterr' 

2. Wliat kind ot soc ial develt)}Mnent 
diK's It foster:' 

3 VC'here in a lesson plan dcvs it 
l>est filf' 

To lUusiraie liie distuui donuuiis of 
usefulnes,s of diflerent suTjaures. let's 
contrast Color-<AKled Coop CmxIs .uid 
nirxx'-Slep Interview (m.x* hg S). Coior- 
CAxleii Cixip ("arcLs woii< well for con^ 
vergeni thinking (knowlcxige-le%'el 
thinking), sucli as when the academic 
goal IS incfnofization ot many dksiinet 
taa.s, the C^oop Cards pronuxe helping 
and are nK)st often us4xi for pracuce 
nuw Step Intemew dtvs n^K serve 
dny of those goals well, in conira>t. 
Tlux-e Step but not the CcH>p Cants is 
nuKst often umxI fi^r diver-gent thinking 
(cN-aluation. an;UvMs, svwhesis, and aj> 
plu*atio:vle%el thinking), such as when 
the academic g<ul is promoting thougfM 
.is pan of panicipation m ihc scieniitic 
inquuy pnx ess or as pan of the wnung 
pnx es>, niux*'Siep Intemew pronuHe^ 
liMenmg .skills and seizes well to pnv 
vide an antu ipaton' set tor the k^soti 
(' VC'hat would vou moM like to leani 
alx>ui ' or *^liai do you now know 
alx)ut or to obtain ckxsuie ( 'What 

is the mt)st unjX)nan[ thing you have 
leanKxi atxnit ' "W we had more 
nine, what as|K*(i ot would you like 
to studs funher^' ) 

Ikxause eacl] Mmaure has distincl 
domains oi' use[ulnes> and caii more 
elhcientK' leath si^\ic hut not other 
cogniuve, academic, and MKial goai.s, 
the eflkieni dcMgn oi le.vsons involves 
using a variety of" stRictures, each ciu>- 
sen lor ^he goals u Ix^st accomplishes, 
Kehance 4)n any one structuiv limits the 
(Dgntfive and s^x ial learning of stucients 

ITic Multiirftructural LcJihon 

A CiX)|X'rative learning teacher tlueni 




in many structures can com|X:teniIy 
move in and out of them as ncx-dcxl to 
reach cenain learning ob|ecti%x's. Such 
a multistixi* tural lessi)n. for example, 
uMght begin with content^'elatcxi class 
l)uilding using a Une-iip, toUowcd by 
content^relaied teambuildmg using 
Round Table, llie lesson might then 
jnove into Direct Instruction, folk)wed 
by Fanners for informauoii input. To 
chcx k for comprehension and empha- 
size key concepts, the teacher v\'()uld 
shih into NumtKred Heads Together 
Next might come Gi )up Discussion or 
Team Word-Webbing tor concept de- 
veU)[)ment. followed by a (]<x)(vrative 
Frojtx't. No one structure i.s most cfti 
cient for all (objectives, so tlie most 
eflicient way of reaching all objectives 
in a lesson is a muUistructural lessorv^ 
ViTiether the objective is to create a 
jx)c^m, v\ nte an autobiogra()hv, or 
{earn the relationship of exfKTirnental 
and theoretical probabihtv. the leaclv 
er's ability to use a range of stmctures 
UKreases the range of leainmg exjK' 
riences for students, resulting m les 
son designs that are richer in the 
academic, cognitive, and stxial do 
mams By building on the ou[Ci)mes ol 
the {Previous structures, the teachei i.s, 
thus, al)le to orchestrate dvnaniR 
learning exjvnefices for studcms 



AU Together, a Structure a 
Month 

I'or schtx>ls and disnuts conducting 
trauung for ccK>(vjrative leai nmg, 
there are advantages m the stiuctural 
a|,)|>roach. Uliereas it cat^ Ik' quae 
oveix^'helmmg for tcacheis U) nu'ster 
"C(K>})erative leanung," ii is a relarvely 
easy task to master one stiuctiia' at a 
time 

Manv schcx)ls and districts have 
adoptcxi a "siAjcture oi the monUi" 
strategy m whicli site level trainei"s uv 
tnxluce the structure, piovide demon 



stration lessons, and lead panieipants 
in planning hcnv to achpt the suuctuie 
to their 4)wn classrcx)m necxls When 
many teachers at a site are all wi)rking 
to leani the same structure, there is a 
Ci)mmon l^ase ol ex{K'nence, promot- 
ing formal and informal collegia' 
coaching and supjx>nn 

M\vo leceiK lxx>k.s iliusnuie hi)w teacii 
j eis <saji use iiiultisuuciural lessons to ivm U 
a wkIc range ot aiadcrnic ot>jetUvrs U 
.AjKlnni { b)H9j, ('xKyfh'ftjntx' U'iJnnny^ and 
SUiih A Midii'StmLlund Appn^ab (San 
\uAi\ Claf)isirano, Calit Resources for 
IVathei^) and J M Sione, (19HV). dxffK'r- 
alitv U'annti^ arui luni^iui^^t AfXs A Multi 
Sinikturul (San Juan Capistrano, 

Cah^ Ke.souu cs lur Teacher>) 

/Xionson. , N Blanev, C Mcphan. j Sikes, 
.ind M Snapp (19"H) T^\^ Ji^Miw CUiss- 
nxmi Ik'veih' Hills. Calit Saxc 

kcsi}UiLCs ji>t Ti'UL'^H'rs Sail Juan ('.apisf 
rano, Calif Kesi)iinc> tor leat hers 

hwaxan. S (19HS) ' DmK'n.Mt^ns ufC"iK)fX*r- 
adve ClassfiXijn Miucturcs "In U'utiidij^ 
k) CiK>[>t*ru(c. (AXjfHTuntij^ Ut U'.ani, oi 
iiexi hv K Slavui, S Siiaran. S Ka^an, H 
Wl'VU luyarowit/, C VCebh, and K 
S< hfuut k Nev» YiJi k Pierium 

Lsnuin. \ (19H") ■Tliink .Un -Share An 
i'Apai'ulmg Teachin)^ I'ethnique' MX\ 
i 'II' i '( KilK'riitu\^ 1 1 12 

Niuran, S , and R lien/ Uyamwu/ (19K()) \ 
A Ciruup'Inve.snKanun Methixi of iiiKip- 
eiative Leainin^i \\\ ihe C]la>srix;n^ * In 
i\Hjf\'faiiuN If I l\Juiulii>n. cdue<.l by S 
Sluf^n. V iiare, C V^ebh, antl K \icn/ 
i,i/.aiuv*'Uy PruV(^, I'tah Bnghain \'ounK 
t 'fMverssix' Press 

Slavuv K (19rk)) r.vir/x' V;Wt7i/ ffum 
U'unnni^ lialnniore The Ceiner tor So 
iul ()rgaiii/-4Eion t>t StLcxls, ll^e Juhf^s 
lio[>kins t'iHvei">it>' 

SpenctT Kagan in l>ne< u>i Hesourct's 
rea.hefN, 2^13'* Paseu hspada, Sjri 
Ju^\ Capistranu. CA V2()'"^ 
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On Cooperative Learning: 
A Conversation 
with Spencer Kagan 

First as a graduate student at UCLA and later as Professor of 
Psychology and faculty member in the School of Education at the 

University of CalifDmia--Riverside, Spencer Kagan has been 
researching the development of cooperation since 1967, Recently 
he has devoted full time to conducting training institutes and 
writing about his structural approach to cooperative learning, 
which he describes here, including its eflfects on competitive 
behavior and racial relations and the ways it diflfers from 
other cooperative methods. 



What do you mean by a 
''stnictiirar' ap]>roach to 
co op cj ative Icarntag? 

There are a variety of classroom 
structures— way^ erf organizing the so- 
cial interaction among studaits. The 
most commcMi structure is for students 
to sit passively while tead^rs talk at 
them. Th^ a second structure is oftai 
used to check for comprehensicm: 
Whole-Class Question-Answer. The 
te^^ asks the qi^stion, the students 
wto think they know die answer raise 
tl^ hands, and the te^:her calls on 
<Mie (rf than. We've all seen it many 
times: ^^len one student is called on, 
the mher stud^ts who have their 
hamls up regi^er their disappoint- 
ment widi a little "Oh." It s a structure 
that sets the kids against each other. 



So yoo favor the ubc erf dlflterent 

O MrttCtUKS? 
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Yes. That WhoIeXlass (^esdoxvAn- 
swer stnKrture is used prlnwlly to 
review or dieck for comprehaision. If 
that were my goal, Td use ''Numbered 
Heads Togedier " I'd have the students 
sitting in heterogei^us teams with 
cme high-, two mitkile', and <Mte tow- 
achieving ^udents on a team. Each 
student wcHild have a nuaJber—ofW, 
two, three, or fintr. Vd ask a question as 
I ntmnally wouki twt then say, "Put 
your heads together and mate sure 
everybody knows." After the students 
h^ a chaiKX to mate sure everybody 
on die team knew die answer, I'd call 
a number ''Number three's, what's die 
amwer?' Now, wltfi diat «ructure, 
when a question is asted diere is a 
buzz of i^rtkdpaUcm anK»% all stu- 
dents in the dassrcxm. And instead of 
feeling bsd when somecHie else is 
called on, studoits are ^ad that an- 
other student knows the answer. 



— ontess tite sCttdent tea member 
oi another feam » 

Well, we can use <Mher structures to 
set up a co(^)aative dassnx^n, in 
which a team doing well actually 
makes c^ers feel good because all the 
teams can be gaining pc^ts toward a 
class gral or cmtilbuting to a class 
prefect. 

That; too, b fiM ^ amttu ot nnx- 
ture, Aen? 

Yes, we're talking abcnit posidve 
versus n^ative interd^)en{tence. 
When a student makes a mistate in the 
traditional dassioom — misses a ques- 
ticm, ftw example— the od^ ^dents 
are hsippy- They be^n waving their 
hands, ami diey feel good because 
now tt^yVe got a seomd chance to be 
recognized 

In contra^ studoits in dte coc^r- 
ative dassrocm are posithnely inrerde*- 
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pefident. For example, you might have 
a class ihemiometer cm which you 
post points earned by all the teams. 
When the class reaches a certain class 
gc^, we all spend a little time cele- 
brating that. Another way to create 
positive interdependence amor^ 
teams Is to have each team do one part 
of a class project. 

It sounds as dunigh this klea of 
structure goes beyotid |usi an- 
other new method oi teaching. 

It's grounded in a tradition erf re- 
search and thought that says our be- 
haviors are determined to a large ex- 
tent by the situaticMis we re in. People 
tend to underestimate the power of 
situational variables. We look at some- 
Of^ v&io's behaving cooperatively or 
competitively and say, "She's a coop- 
erative person'' or 'He's very compet- 
itive" without realizing that the per- 
son's behavior is greatly influenced by 
the situation. 

For example, if a group of us were 

caught in a room with sirens outside 
_ 



and smoke coming umter the door 
and the only way we could get out of 
the room would be to pull t(^ether, 
we would all be very cooperative. But 
if someone walked into the rocmi and 
threw out a bunch of gokl coins and 
said, "Whoever gets them, they*re 
yours," we'd suddenly be very com- 
petitive. The same individuals will be 
quite cooperative or quite competitive 
in different sittiations. 

How do you know how a particu- 
lar structure will affect people's 
behavior? 

We've conduced quite a bit of re- 
search on that. I personally began 
looking at the influence of various 
situations on cooperative and compet- 
itive behavior among children back in 
1967. I've conducted an extensive se- 
ries of research studies on that issue. 

So even though your ideas are 
presented as {KTMtlcal sugges- 
tions, theyVe deriwd bom a body 
of schoiaiiy theory and research. 



That's right. My interest in cooper- 
nkat began when I was an undergrad- 
uate at UCXA. I stiKlied with I^ofesK^ 
Millard Madsen, who h^ done some 
re^arch in Mexico. Madsen had devel- 
oped a device with four strings on it. 
The idea was that to tixain toys, chil- 
dren could either compete by pulling 
a^lnst esK:h <xher or could cooixiinate 
tl^ efforts. He found that chiklren in 
rural Mexico were hr mcwe coc^ra- 
tive than those in more urten parts of 
Mexico 

1 became interested and began de- 
signing games and other methods for 
assessing the cooperat^eness and 
competitiveness of children, both 
their behaviors and their motives. We 
discovered certain rather universal 
findings, including that ccnn petition 
iiKrea^s with urbanization. We found 
that to be true woiiuwide; it didn't 
matter what continent or what subcul- 
tural group we went to; childrai were 
more competitive in more urban set- 
tings. If you couple that finding with 
the Cwn that the yihoW worid is rapidly 
becoming more urban, you can see 
what our future social charaaer will 
be unl^ we somehow intervene. 

That was one of the reasons I be- 
came interested in the question of 
whetl.er we could influence the com- 
petitiveness of children. One of our 
fiiKlings was that when we used coop^ 
erative teams in the classroom, we 
were able to reverse the tendency 
toward increasing competitiveness 
with age 

You're saying diesc were not fust 
casual observations; ymi had ob|ec- 
tive measures of oooperstiveness. 

both behavioral and paper-and- 
pendl measures — in over 20 pub- 
lished research studio — documenting 
that cooperative learning leads to a 
more pro-social orientation among 
students. 

Apparently your interests have 
turiMd from research to practice. 

Yes, I began using cooperative 
learning methods in 1972 in my own 
classes at the University of California- 
Riverside. As we experimented with 
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those methods and found positive re- 
sults amtn^ siiKient teachers, I got 
nK»e and more InvoWed in teacher 
training in gmeial and so began going 
into dassrcxxns and working with stu- 
dms £rx>m kincteigar^ on up* 

The turning point for me was an 
expertn^t we cc^uhicted in 
hvis% Balow, I^an of the SdKxA oi 
Educsttlcm at UC-IUver$ide, g^ me 
p^TOis^on to condua a laigc-scak 
research prc^a widi il^ siucteit 
teadiers at the schocd of education. 
That year we ramkmily assigned the 
^udent te^Kihers to teach using dther 
cooperative m^hods w more tradi* 
tional method^ The 50 studait teach- 
ers had some 2,000 pu(^, and we 
assessed the results as brcmdly as wc 
could: we had measures <rf ethnic re- 
lations, self-esteem, role-taking abili- 
ties, dassrcxMn climate, cooperative- 
ness, and of course standardized 
^iilevemcnt te^. We orflected close 
to a million bits of data in that one 
research prefect. 

erf ite nK>re impcxtant findings 
was a tranendcHJS improvement in 
r^ial rekulc^ amc^ students as a 
result of coopoaiive laming. But in 
the classrooms tl^ stuiknt teachers 
who were randomly assigned to use 
traditk»ial methods, wc found that 
TOre relations patterns were as they 
generally are in schools: at or near 
entry to school there was no self- 
segregaikm among ^udents; by 3rd 
giacte there emerged a slight segrega- 
tion, and by ^ grade students chose 
as friends th«e of the same race. But 
in the classrooms where cooperative 
learning was used, stu<tents' highest 
levels of intimacy choices were their 
teammates — and, because we had in- 
tegrated teams, we essentially elimi- 
nated self-segregation among stu- 
ctents. Race of the other students was 
not a significant prediaor of friend- 
ship dioices. 

That's fiisdiurting. 

Yes, and since that study there've 
been a couple of dozen very good 
studies supporting that general find- 
ii^. We've had coun-mandaied deseg- 
regation in this country for some time, 
but it hasn t served to improve race 
leladms, because stu<^ts quickly 




Wien you create 
hetorc^eneous 
teams and make 
them heterogeneous 
not only by 
achievement but by 
race, you get strong 
improvement in 
race relations. 



self-»%regate; we have desegregation 
wlthcHit integratiOT. With cooperatlw 
learning there is true int^r^icMi be- 
cause stuttents become friends with 
their teanuratra. Several of the studies 
suggest that these are ncK trivial find- 
ings; there's generallration to cafeteria 
seating patterns and playground play 
patterns, even to friendship choices 
the following schorf >«ur, when stu- 
dents are no Icwi^r in the same coop- 
erative learning teams. When you cre- 
^e l^erc^eneous trams and make 
them heterc^eneous na cwaly by 
achievement but by rare, you get 
sutmg improvement in race reladons. 

Thcie are, of course, different for- 
mulatlonfl of cooperative learn* 
ing. They aren*t nece^tarily op- 
pMed to one another* bot they 
are wnnewhat different wm yon 
OM&trast your approach with those 
of Roger ami David Johnson and 
of Robert Slavin? 

Sure. The structural apprc«ii shares 
with David and l^ofgar JohnsOT S ap- 
proach tl^ idea of giving te^iiers new 
methods so they can teach whatever 
dtey want to teach more suoressfiilly It's 
curriculum free; the choice of a struc- 
ture does ncA Involve choice ctf any 
particular curriculum or curriculum ma- 
terials; in feet, the structures can be used 
ffcm kinctenganen through unhwsity 
across the curriculum. 



That is in omtrast, of course, to the 
curriculum-specific ap(HX)adi that 
Rd3en Slavin and the johns Hofrfdns 
group has fevered recently. the 
(Kher hand, the stnxtural a{^m>adi 
shares widi the Johns Hof*ins zp- 
proaches an em^dfiasls on specific be- 
haviors amcmg teachers rathCT than 
giving them g^ieral principles ami 
leaving it up to them to decide how to 
structure the classnxxn. 

We've wcMted hard, thcnigh, to uy 
to iiKorporate the most important 
principle — positive interctependeiKe 
and individual accountability^-lnto 
the various struoures. For example, If 
a tether used "Nun*ered Heads To- 
gether/' there's positive interctepen- 
dence at the point where students are 
working tc^ether in step 3. There's 
Indhidual acccnintabillty in the last 
step, because the teacher calls on one 
stuctent and ncwie of the «her students 
is allowed to help. 

Te^^iers trained in the struaural 
ai^ro2u^ teach quite differently finwn 
thwe trained otily by the Johnsons or 
cmly in the Johns Hopkins apprc^j>es. 
BcHh erf tlwse approaches train the 
teachers in relatively few structures 
and don't emphasize 'domains of use- 
fulness" — ^when to use e^h. In cot- 
trasi, teachers train«l in the structural 
approach learn a great many struc- 
tures and when to use them. They 
don't have to desi^i ways to create 
pc^itive interdependence or individ- 
ual accountability — that's built into the 
structures, TTiey also don't follow de- 
tailed prescriptions of what and how 
to teach. They concentrate on chore- 
ing .the appropriate set of structu es 
for a given academic or social goal As 
teachers become fluent in the struc- 
tures, they move from one to another 
through a lesson. The structures are 
tools, and the teachers use the tools to 
design dynamic lesscms. Pan of the an 
of teaching is choosing an appropriate 
struaure for wliaiever goal you have. 

You specify ^ructures for vartoiw 
purposes. Are ttwre Mme cdoca* 
tional putpascsfOTwhkli ft cocqief^ 
athne approach is not nfq^roprlftt^ 

Cooperathne learning methods are 
very powerful; they allow us to re^h 
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OMT ot^ectives mem ^ktentty. But 
there are scanc objectives we 
.^loukln't be uyli^ to reach, some 
ciuTtculums we shoiildn^t be trying to 
deUm'. In California weVe gone 
diTDugh a time wten ^udenis have 
been mentorizing algc^'tthms in n^i* 
eiratics classes wtthcnn unckrstancUng 
the algorithms and wtthout havii^ a 
meanii^ful context for woridng ttose 
kinds ^ p np Me n ^ lYie new tnaAt 
framework has rl^tly diatef^ed that 
We Iwrn, for example, Cdlor-Coded 
CoK>p Cards that can be used to help 
»udems memorize math fxts very ef- 
fidemly. But if they're meim»1zing 
those facts without undetstandlng, 
then somechii^'s wrong* That struc- 
ture, whidi is an effidtent memory 
structure, is only apprc^>rlate if used In 
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oof^unctlcM with odier ^iwtures that 
provide meaning and COTtext for the 
memory wotIl 

ITS pnb My true tfitf adwolf 
9QflBCtf0Dics ccscb aociie cbflo^pp ^brt 
ahonldnt be dclhwened widi or 
wUhaat c uui ic f arton , bwt that tot 
what I had in noifuL ^Hitf I mctnt 
to tak Is: are diere teg Mim tc ob- 
fcctivci Hat aiumU aot be fsugiit 



Absofandy. Soidems need to team to 
cx3fnpece; need to be abk to work 
akxie. An toctivldiia^fc: (»ieftt«km is 
often very adaptive. But dicy also need 
to wcsk togoher. The probtem I have 
with the tTKiidonal approadi is not dnt 
it's too ocxi^)ettti«e <x coo IndivkiuaJis- 
tic; it's that it ahnosi never includes any 
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coopentive actlvble& 

AaddicrtnMrtotml ap i M tM ich h^t 
UB rrrognlKc tbtt ilic 
tkmal itrwam e» die cmc 
Mtoto grew up with, to very 

Yes« ^Hrture lias its benefus 
and its iinii^ To rety exdusivdy on 
any one structure is to limit the range 
ot eiq)ataice of stuctous and leaime 
them less prepared for the kind of 
woiid theyll be living InU 
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How Cooperative Learning 

Can Enhance 
Mastery Teaching 

When you add the harmony of cooperative 
learning to the melody of mastery teaching, you 
produce a richer sound in the classroom. 



Recent controvo-sles in Educa- 
tiorud Lea^ntrip have high- 
Ugjited rdadve m«te <tf oo- 
<^)eriUve teamta^ and df Hunt's 
nasssTf teadiing modd- Here we a- 
tempt to tran^cjrm the ctebate into a 
cte&jgue byr lllt^ratfa^ how the versatil- 
tty, <tort)itey, and powefful sodal raa^ 
vaiion ctf cooperative learning add to 
direct InarvKiion i ia Hunter. Afto- all, 
the two modeb address diffanem aspects 
d tl% teachlf^-Ieanili^ process, and 
each model makes Its own distinct con- 
trftxjtlons. &it, first, tet's review eadi 
model and its merits sepanirely. 



The Basics of Mastery 
Teaching 

The premise of Huraer's nKxlel — stMne- 
ttmes called the UCIA model or fllP 
(b^njctional Thecny into Practice) — is 
that efectlvc teaching is a cxHisiant chain 
dl ddttser^e pn^e^icmal (tedskxis in 
ti% following ca^gorles: 

1. Cmutsnt: wh^ to teadi (including 
ob)ecth«es, task analysis, and di^iosis). 

2. bsamer b^HuHor, what the stu- 
ttait will tk> or My to learn and to 
(tentonsirate his or her learning (in- 
[Hit-output modalities). 

3. r«Ki)ertelw»*>r. what the teacher 
can do to Increase learning based upon 

^ orindptescrftiwdvatlon, retention, trans- 
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fier, rate and degree (Gleaming, practice, 
rebiftxYsemou, and oKidelii^ 

Hunter's design provides teadiers a 
comprehensive framework of deci- 
sions to ccmsider in lesson planning. 
Nevertheless, many implemeniors 
have ml^ed the flexibility Hunter in- 
toided in her "recipe for a tesic white 
sauce" (Hunter 1984) by "Hunteriz- 
ing" (Slavln 1987, Hunter 1987) their 
staff members, rather than allowing 
them the ireediom to decide for them- 
selves ^ich elements to include, re- 
peat, or delete. 




Hunter's design 
provides teachers a 
comprehensive 
firameworlK of 
decisions to 
consider in lesson 
planning. 



TT 



Whoi implemented properly, how- 
ever, the model has many merits. For 
example, mastery teaching: 

• emphasizes pbnnli^ by objec- 
tives (the teacher's <AHectives are to be 
very clear, wh^her or not they are 
stated for the stuctems) ; 

• improves teju:i^rs' piesentation 
sldUs; 

• is based on psychc^ogicai princi* 
pies that have ^ihieved widespread, if 
ncK universal, accei^aiKe; 

• emphasizes cheddng tor uncter- 
stamili^, whlcji is crucial for learning. 

Further, the aep-by-step task analysis 
and cardul givlJ^ directicms in mas- 
tery te^iilng are crucial to the success 
of many experiouial teaming ^vities 
(exc^ for open-ended explorattons 
ami possU^ group invesdgaticHis with 
goals and procedures dK>sen oy stu- 
deius). In ^klititm, te^jier exposUm 
related to experiential leamir^ activities 
l^lps ^uckms see tte l:^ {ricmre. Fi- 
nally, Humerus langus^ (or labelii^ 
sy^OT is useful for analyzing and devel- 
oping a ccMnnKsn voc^Hilary for talking 
abcHit the aa ctf tesKiting. 

Psindiiles of Cooperathne 
Lesroing 

TTiere is a large repencrfre of cooper- 
ative learning strategies (Kagan 1989), 
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also called methods, models, simc- 
tures, or procedures, based on several 
ccxTunon id^. For example. 

• The class is divided into small 
groups (typically with two lo five 
members each), who woric tc^ether 
cooperatively lo discuss and compile 
an 2u:ademic task. 

• Tasks can be given at various lev- 
els of intelleaual complexity: £acts, 
skills, concepts, principles, problem 
solving, and creative thinking. A 
teacher presentation may or may not 
precede the group activities. 

• The teacher stares guidelines to 
fc^ier cooperation and mutual inter- 
dependence within each group, cir- 
culating from group to group and 
noting progress and problems for 
later processing. 

In working tc^ther, students use a 
variety of social skills; these are explic- 
itly tau^i in some cooperative models 
but not in others. To illustrate how 
ax^peratlve groups operate, we will 
briefly describe three well-known 
struaunes: Think-Pair-Share, Co-op 
Co-op, and Jigsaw. 

1. In mnk-Pair-Share. the teacher 
poses a question to the students in 
the class, who are silting in pairs. 
Students think of a respc^nse individ- 
ually for a given period of time, then 
pair with their partners to discuss the 
question and reach consensus The 
teacher next asks students to share 
their agreed-upon answers with the 
rest of the class. 

2. Cchop C(X}p is 3 highly struc- 
tured version of Sharan and Sharan's 
(1989) group investigation model. El- 
ements cxf Co-op Co-op include: (a) 
studcni-ccntcrcd class discussion, (b) 
selraion of student learning teams; 
(c) teambuilding; (d) team topic selec- 
tion; (e) mini-topic selection, prepara- 
tion, and presentation; (f) preparation 
of team presentations; (g) team pre- 
sentations; and (h) evaluation. 

3. TTie elements o( Jigsaw include: 

a. Task division: A task or passage of 
text materia] is divided into several 
component pans (or topics). 

b. Home groups: Each group mem- 
ber is given a topic on which to be- 
come an expert. 
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Proponents of 
combining the two 
models sometimes 
promote group work 
as guided practice, 
but we suggest there 
are many other 
opportunities for 
combination. 



c. Expen groups: Students who have 
the same topics meet in expert groups 
to discuss the topics, master them, and 
plan how to teach them. 

d. Home groups; Students return to 
their original groups and teach what 
they have learned to their group 
members 

Note If ^eps e and f are used, the 
method is called Jigsaw II 

e. Quiz: The quiz is taken individually, 
f Team rcrcognition 

Enhancing Lesson Design 

Now lei's look at some ways that cx> 
operative learning can add to mastery 
leaching ProfX>nents of combining 
these models sometimes promote 
group work as guided practice, but we 
suggest there are many other oppor- 
tunities for combination. Here we will 
expand each category of lesson^^gn 



by adding contributions from cooper- 
ative learning. 

^AnHc^xUory set may occur in co- 
operative t^ainsiorming or in group 
discussions. Students can learn to pose 
key questi(ms such as: What is this 
tc^ic all about? Why would I wish to 
learn it? How wovld it be interesting 
or useful for me? What do I know 
about this already? 

• Students in groups can talk about 
the lesson's ob^ectit^ and purpose to 
dariiy the task, remind each other of 
why it's worth doing, and identify 
specific uses oS the skill or learning 
outcomes. 

• In addition to the teacher, text, or 
instrwtlOTal media, the students be- 
ccMTie souixres oS tnpiU when they con- 
tribute ideas to the discussion in lan- 
guage familiar to their peers. 

• After the teacher demonstrate his 
or her best modeling, the stuctents 
themselves can also serve as moihls. 
Research in social I^uniiig 0ohnson 
and Johnson 1989) shows the -^flfec- 
tiven^ of peer models (if proptdy 
validated). For example, the expen 
groups in Jigsaw help students learn 
effective modeling behaviors to use in 
their home groups. 

• The teacher can check for under- 
standing within each group and can 
tSso show students how to do so 
within their own groups, for example, 
by using the think-palr-share process. 
Peers often offer immolate feedback 
not readily available from the teacher. 

• Guided practice is highly effective 
in small groups, as demonstrated by 
research on STAD, TGT, and TAl 
(Slavin 1983, Slavin et al. 1985). Addi- 
tional cooperative strategies that can 
stimulate practice include color-coded 
coop cards, pairs check, roundtable, 
and numbered heads tc^ther (Kagan 
1989). 

^Independent practice takes place 
in the context of the group, for exam- 
ple, as students practice individually in 
their groups and periodically check 
each other's r^ponses for accuracy. 

^ Closure occurs in a group sum- 



HOW COOPERATIVE LEARNING CAN ENHANCE MASTERY TEACHING 




Mastery teaching 
synthesizes the most 
rewarding aspects 
of expository 
instruction and 
clarifies what the 
b^t traditional 
teachers do so well, 
and cooperative 
learning breathes 
creative life into that 
teaching by inviting 
students to become 
coproducers of ideas 
with their teachers. 
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mary or synthesis, addressing questions 
such as, -What are the key ideas we 
learned t(xlay? ' 'What social skills did 
we do well on ttxiay?'^ 'Which skills do 
we need to improve?" Responses can 
be shared within groups, betv'.-en 
groups, or with the whole class. 

Strengthening the Learning 
Princiixles 

in addition to enhancing lesson de- 
sign, cooperative learning can contrib- 
ute to a teacher's use of Hunter's cat- 
egories of learning principles. We will 
examine each c-aiegory. 

L Mc4imtion. As Glasscr (1986) 
and others have shown, students have 
strong necnis to affiliate; they often 
corne to sch(X)l primarily to be with 
their friends. In a cooperative group, 
the/ may develop higher levels of trust, 
teel less vulnerable to taking risks, and 
feel more comfionable than in the class 
as a whoki. GrcHjp work may even reas- 
sure the overly anxious student and 
energize the unconcxrmed one. 



Cooperative grou{^ provide a vari^ 
eiy erf K)urces c& mcxivatitMi. Intrinsic 
motives such as incen^i, curiosity, and 
desire for understanding crften arise in 
group exploraticMis. Social motives are 
shown by statements such as: "We're 
all in this together" and "I want to do 
my pan well and not let the group 
down " When group members ac- 
knowledge, realize, or praise each 
other's contributions, ego-integrative 
mcKiv^ come into pby. Students in 
gixnips often ctevelop a sense of com- 
petence in their own aNUties to rea- 
son and to solve prcA>lems. As group 
members learn to nurture and support 
one ancHher, they also begin to de- 
velop mutual respect across the 
boundaries of race, ^nidty, and so- 
cial class. Further, cooperative groups 
foster active participation, which in 
itself Is motivating fru many students. 

2. Practice. Research on coopera- 
tive learning shows strong effects erf 
peer praaice models, and a variety of 
structures is available for practice, in- 
cluding co!or<oded co-op cards, pairs 
check, roundtable, and numbered 
heads together (Kagan 1989). 

3. Retention. Tte retention <rf inft^r- 
mation is ctosdy linked with fwmatk>n 
erf concepts and schemata. Ccwicepts and 
schemata can be formed and m<xllfied 
via wmmunic^ion with othere in a 
group disciKsicm, Vygoisky (1962) as- 
serts that cognitive functitxLs appear first 
cm the social level, then on the individ- 
ual level Further, a^itive rehearsal 
strategies can increase retention, and 
these readily take place in small groups. 
In feci, stulents frequently anest to the 
benefos; for example, one student re- 
marked, 1 remember the story much 
bener when 1 talk it over with my grcxip 
than if I just read it by myself' 

4. Transfer, Small-group tasks aa- 
often designed explicitly to reruire 
and facilitate transfer of idea> from 
one setting to another. The pr^^Kcssing 
of social skills provides transfer to 
other schixil and nonschcxil settings 

5. Laming stymies. Cooperative groups 
accommcxlate a wide varicny of learning 
styles and modalities. For example, 
small groups can benefit introverted 
as well as extraverted learners (Fmley 
and Davidson, in press). Methixls such 



as ihink-pair-share. whkrh involve 
wait-time for silent thinking, benefit all 
students, especially reflective ones. In 
addition, through concrete manipula- 
ti\^ materials and structured move- 
ment activities, small groups emptoy 
auditory and verbally exprrasive mo- 
dalities, visual modalities (graphs, dia- 
grams, nonvertel cues), and taaile/ 
kinesthetic modalities. 

6. ExieruUf^ mukmis' tanking. Small 
grcnip tasks can be cfeslgned at all levels 
erf Bkx>m's taxoncwny knowledge, com- 
prehenston, aj^licatton, analysis, syn- 
thesis, and evaluatlcm. Group investiga- 
tion (Sharan and Sharan 1989) and its 
variatkMi, Coop Co<v (Kagan 1^), 
invc^ extended group siiKiy requiring 
hi0K?r co^irive levels. Research on 
small-grcHjp inquiry/discovery ami prob- 
lem sohring in mathemattes (Davidson 
1990) and ^ience (lazarowitz 1985) is 
aimed at higher-order outcx)mes. In 
addition, the processing of social 
skills in some models of c<x)perative 
learning elicits higher-order thinking 
(Johnson and Johnson 1987, Dishon 
and Wilson O Urary 1984, Solomon 
and Solomon 1987) Further, the ex- 
pt>sure to multiple perspectives in- 
herent in gniup w<irk fosters analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation 

Rc^-arch on cooperative learning 
(Slavin 1%3 Johnson and Johason 1969, 




In addition to 
enliancing lesson 
design, cooperative 
leaming can 
contribute to a 
teacher's use of 
Hunter's categories 
of leaming 
principles. 
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Shsurm 1^) shows posWve effeos in 
tte ar^ (tf Kademk: ^Mevmm, sdl^ 
es^ean as a teamer, ooss-rKe fitend- 
shlps, social acceptaiKe erf main- 
breamed diUdnen, ami social skill 
dewk^Mneni (tf soc^ skills are tmight 
and fmcdced). In sdditton, the faa 
tte research base ftrbochacKlantc and 
sod^ oi^xm^ is saxx^pr for cocq»'- 
alive leamif^ than fin- m^teiy teaching 
(Stevln 1967) may {MomfM ma^ery 
teachirtg (siactitkmers to ^ coc^jera- 
live leaniii^ to ttor repmc^ 

Cooperative teaming shows the 
powo" of divei^goit thinking and Iram- 
Ing. WhCT teachers release some of 
their ccmm>l over leamii^ sitimtions 
and share the responsibility wltfi stu- 
dents, a dramatic release of creative 
pc^oitial can occur for bc^. 

ComUning Melody and 
Harmony 

To use a musical analc^, mastery 
teaching provides the basic scales and 




Cooperative learning 
shows tiie power of 
dtvergent thinking 
and learning. 



traditional melodtes in the repertoire 
(tf teaching strategies, while coopera- 
tive learning brings in the harmonies, 
tonal colors, rhythms, variations, and 



point/coumerpoint. That is, mas^ry 
te^hing synthesizes the most reward- 
ing aspects of acposiu^ry imtructk»i 
ami darifes what the b&t traditional 
teadiers do so wdi, and cooperative 
teaming t»«uhes crrathne life into diat 
^achii^ by invitii^ ^iKlents to be^ 
come cojmxhKreis of icteas with th^ 
^ad^s. The result? The teacher's 
rote diaries from solo performer and 
practtee n^^er in die Hunter moctei 
to cc»iductor erf a choir or an orcl^tra 
of co(^}eruii^ teamii^ groups.^ 
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Group Investigation Expands 
Cooperative Learning 



Group Investigation harnesses students' individual 
interests and gives them even more control over their 
learning than other cooperative learning methods do. 



ERIC 



In Group Investigation, stiKtents 
take an active pan in planning 
what they will study and how. 
They form cooperatiw groups accord- 
ing to ccwnmon Interrat in a topic. All 
group members hdp plan how to 
researdi their topic. Then they divicte 
the work among tliemselves, and e^ 
group member carries out his or her 
pan of the investigation. Finally, the 
group synthesizes and summarl;^ its 
work and presents these findings to 
the class (Joyce and Weil 1972, Sharan 
and Hertz-Lazarowitz 1980, Miel 1952, 
Sharan and Sharan 1976), 

This method grew out of our inter- 
est in Thelen s (1960) group investiga- 
liOT nxxlel, *which attempts to com- 
bine in one teaching strata the form 
and dynamics of the democratic pro- 
cess and the process of academic in- 
quiry^' Qoyoc and Weil 1972). The 
basic features of Group Investigation 
are presented, in an eariy form, as 
''small group leaching ' (Sharan ami 
Sharan 1976), Sharan and Henz-Laz- 
arowltz (1980) refined the method 
and shaped its present form. 

Stages of fanistementatkm 

GnHjp InvestJg^cm is an effective or- 
ganizaticmal medium for encouraging 
arxl guiding students' invohnement in 
leamli^ Students actively share in in- 
fluenclng the nature of events in their 



classroom. AUo, by communicating 
freely and cooperating in planning 
and orrying out their chosen topic of 
investigation, they can achieve more 
ih^m they would as Individuals. The 
final result of the gn>up's worlc reflects 
each member s contribution, but it is 
intelleaually richer than woric done 
individually by the same students. 

In plannlr^ and carrying out Grcmp 
Inve^ig^ic^ stiKtenw progress through 
six consecutive «ages. Ttese stages can 
be ccwnpressed into a week ot two, ot 
they can be carried out over several 
wedcs or even months, depending on 
the scope of the topic under invesdga- 
tlOT and the skillfiilness of the students 
and the teacher. 




The topic should be 
a multifoceted one, 
so that it will trigger 
a variety of reactions 
from the students. 



4S 



Stage 1. Itieruifying the topic to he 
ttweoi^xsed and organizifm students 
in^ T&earcb grot^. 

STEP 1. This exploratory step may 
take two or rfiree class periods. The 
teacher presents a brmd topic to the 
whde cliss. The topic may be pan of 
the curriculum or may stem from the 
^udents' interest or from a timely 
issue. Teachers should phrase the 
topic as a question: instead of pre- 
senting the topic "Arizona Indians, " 
for example, the teacher should ask, 
"What can we learn from Arizona 
Indians?" or "How do Arizona Indi 
ans differ from Indians in other 
states?" TTiis phrasing serves two pur 
poses: it helps to define the scope of 
the invesdgation, and it sets the (one 
for inquiry. 

The topic shoukl be a multifaccted 
one, so that it will trigger a variet>' of 
reactions from the students. Ai this 
point, students are mM expected to 
show what they know but what they 
want to know. Some students will ask 
questions based on their reading; oth- 
ers may ask questions related to their 
past experiences. If the teacher en- 
courages diverse reactions, everyone 
will fmticipate. Teachers should avoid 
imposing their own suggestions or 
rejecting students' questions. 

The teacher can further stimulate 
inquiry by having students scan a vari- 
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c'lN' t)t s<un\c's tilniN. texts. [)iciurc 
iHH)k>. in.iK.i/iDc.s. anulcN. aiui no on. 
'rhc'.se* niatcnul.s niij^fit Iv di>pla\vd i)n 
J cat)if M) thai .sfuUcnis ^an cxanunc 
ihcMii wliciicvci they have tree time 
Perhaps a let lure un the subicc t i>r a 
visit tt> a partK'ular .sue would ix" iieip- 
tul — aimhing tt) acquaint studentN 
with the subieet aiui stimulate tfunr 
nitere.st 

SWV 1 Now I fie siudeiu.s are ready 
lo tornuilate and select varu)us su()- 
lopu s tor inquirv The teacher writes 
the i;eneiai to[)K on the Ixiard auii 
asks "Now tfiaf vou ve kH)ked at some 
ol the reteretu es atx)ut this topic, wlut 
cio \c)u think you waiK to investigate m 
Older to understand it iK'tter?" helci- 
i tion of suhto[)ies is cione by i tH)jX'ra- 
i live planning, whuh can jMxxeed in 
one ot several ways ((;i)rman I9()9, 
Miel IVSi, Sharan and Sharan 

^ siutient raises i]uestu)ns that 

he <n she Wi)uld tike to investigate 
The teacher writes each su^estion on 
the tK)ard, or 

• Students tneet in bu/y. groups 
(tour or hve per >;rou|)), and each 
group f)ieinlK;i expiesses his oe hef 
ideas alx)ut wliat to ifuestigate Ke- 
iDrtiers m each group write iiown 
eac ti idea and theti lepon then) to rtie j 
wtiole class A shon class discussion 
results in a sharetl list, or 

• i-^icli student wntes ciowii his or 
fier ijuestions Tlien planning c ontinues j 
m ()rogrc:Nsivel\ laigc^r giou[)s, fi\)m ; 
pans to ijuaiteis to grou|)s ol eigfu Ai ! 
c-ai ii ste[> students conijure their hsts. • 
elinunate i e|x-[iiu)ns. and compile a sin 
gk* list 'llie hnal list represc'nis t!)c' 
interest.s oi alt panic i[\ifUs 

sni' s The teacher makes all the 
sugj.;estH »n^ available to the whole 
class, eiihcr [)\' uiuing them on the 
ixjard or b\ diiplicating then) and ciis- 
ti'ibunng a k op\' tu CMC h stuck nt 

Mil' i Tile next s[ej> is dassih' 
eveiAc^nc cjuesuons uur* several cate 
gone^ liiis tan \m: doiu' 1)\ adapting 
tuK' (he thiee mettu>ds ouilineci in 
Step 1 The- tateg4)rjes are then [UC' 
sented as the sublijpics tor M-parati" 
groups to investigate 

sTi V ^ The titles of iht* stjl)U)|)h s are 
presented u> the vsliole Jass Then 
each student h)ins the grouf^ stuciying 
the sut'itopti ot Ills or ner vtu)ice 1lie 




Through discussion, 
group members 
exchange views 
about the scope of 
their inquiry. They 
clarify exactly what 
it is they want to 
investigate. 



teacliei mav wish to limit tfie nuiiUx'r 
of stucients in a grouj) or, if a ])anicu!ar 
su[)topK' is veiy ]X>[)ular, to form two 
or more groups that will investigate u 
Stage 1 Plafinin^ i^K' mivsiigation 
tn j^n>ups l'jx>n joinitig (heir rcs[KC- 
uve groups, the students turn tt^'ir 
attention to the subt4)pie o{ their 
choice. Together ihey formulate a re 
searchable [)roblem and [)ian their 
course ot action. Group mem^KTs de- 
termine wtuch as|H'ei ot the subtopic 
each c)ne of them, singly or in pan's, 
will iinestigate In effect, each grou}^ 
tias to devour an hour or two to its 
internal organizaucjn Memlx'r> have 
to decide lu)w to proce\.*d ancj what 
re\sources ihey will need U) c^i'rs' c)ut 
then investigation 



.\s the teacher circulates among the 
groups, he or she ean offer help to 
those who need it Peiiiaj^s one group 
IS unhapfH' With their onginal plan 
Instead of insisting that the group stick 
lo a plan t^ it has proven uninteresting 
to them. the. teacher ean discuss alter- 
natives and help them rexiirevt their 
goal Anottier group may have planned 
to tackle tcx) many questit)ns, Again, 
the teacher ean help them foniuilate a 
more realistic plan 

nirough discussion, group menv 
IxTs exchange vv.nvs alx)ut tlie scofx: 
of tlieir inquiry, 'H^cy clarity exactly 
what it IS they want xo investigate One 
group memlx'r will sen^e as rcxorder 
and wnie dowfi everyone's questions 
nie first time a class undenakes 
Ciroup hivestigation the [ircKXxlure at 
this stage may Ix: ,u)me*what sehematic. 
If there are four studeiKs in the group, 
there may Ik* eight questions, which 
the students then divide anuing them- 
selves, As the class beeon^es more 
comfortable with the prcx.x\ss, it is not 
unusual for the group to start off with 
one idea and end up with quite an- 
other Many teachers find it useful to 
have groufxs fill out a workshex'f that 
structures the steps of this planning 
stage Figure 1 is an exam[>le of sueh a 
workshex't 

Generally. grou[)s tind it lielpful to 
have one memlxM' sene a> recorder to 
organize their work llie recorder re- 
minds gi*ou[:> memlx:r> wdat their 
roles are and what the deadline is for 
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reporting kj the gnnip. The re- 
center may also keep a record of 
everycme's progress. A oxMxlinaicM' (or 
d^) s«ves as lesKier durii^ group 
dlscus^cms when everyOTe shares in 
ftmuttlon and makes plans. The coor 
dlnaior also encour^es everyone to 
ccHurttnite to the group's efort 

A copy erf each group's wwksheet 
stK>uld be po6^ In additkm to serv 
ing as a reminder of what e^ group 
is dcring, Ms dispby shows how the 
^^loie class wOTks as a "group of 
grtxips." Each stmlent contribute to 
the »nall group's lnve^igatk>n, and 
cstth grcMip contrilKJtes to the whcrfe 
dasf s studv Uie larger topk:. 

St^ 3. Carryir^ ma the tnvesi^ 
tion. In this stage, e^ group carries 
out tte plans cteckled on in Stage 2 
Group manbers gatt^ inftmnatton 
fitmn a vari«y erf sources, analy:^ and 
evaluate the cbta, reach conduskH^, 
and a|>ply their share of new knowl 
to "sohdng ' the group's research 
jMxAlem. Each class period at this 
«^ begins with the tesKrher's review- 
li^ with each group what it plans to do 
ttet day. One or two group numbers 
may spend some tinw in the library, 
otters may summarize their visit to a 
museum, while a few iray interview a 
resource perscm inskje the school. Or 
they iray all view a filmstrip or read a 
relevant article. Group moiAers dis 
ci^ their wwk and help «ie anther 
Groups may choose to have the 
recorder !:K)ce their tentative condu 
sions, or each member may present a 
wrium summary erf his or her fimi 
ings. Groups carrying tnit their first 
investigaticms, especially in the lower 
grades, may simply have ach member 
present a shon summary or answer to 
the question that he or she invest]- 
^ed Wth experience, this inter 
group summary becomes a problem 
^vli^ discussion: the stuctents 
continue to share Informatioffi but go 
on to com|»re their respective find- 
ings and search for ways to apply them 
to tteir research prc*lem. At this 
point experienced stud^its will often 
"discover" a new problem that evolves 
from their dlscassion of their findings 
Stage 4. Preparing a final report 
This stage serves as a transition from 
(fata gathaing and clarification to the 
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presenx^tkm of the most significant 
results of the inquiry. It is primarily an 
ofganizadonal sta^, yet it quails such 
intellectiml ^tivlties as abstracting the 
nrialn idea ctf the grcHJp's pn^ect, pull- 
ing toget}^ all the parts into an ime- 
gmed ^i^K^e, ami {banning a i^^sm- 
iBSkm that will be both instructive and 
appealing. Presentations can take the 
kyrm erf an exhibit, a model, a leamli^ 
center, a written repon, a dramatic 
presentation, a guided tour, or a slicte 
piesentaticMi, to motion only a few 
optiCHis* 

Some groups decide what their final 
report will be when they b^ln their 
work. Other gnnips plan their repon 
in Stage 4. ¥or still ethers, the repon 
begins to take shape while they're 
invdved in their investigatton. A 
group studying the dwellings <rf Indian 
tribes, for example, construaed an 
IfKllan village as part of their Inquiry 
and then presented it to the class. 
Stuctents in a group inquiring into tt^ 
life of an author waited until all their 
data were collected in order to pre- 
pare a short skit on the most important 
period of her life. 

During the planning that groups 
condua at this stage, students assume 
a new role — that of teacher. True, all 
along group members have been tell- 
ing each other about their work and 
continually discussing what they dkl 
or did not understand; they have been 
tutoring each other every step of the 
way. But now they begin to plan how 
to teach their classmates, in an orga- 
nized way. the essence of what they've 
learned. 

When the teacher notes that the 
groups are nearing the end of their 
investigations, it is time to convene the 
members of the steering committee 
(who were chosen in Stage 2). The 
committee hears each group's plan for 
its repon. The teacher writes down 
each group's requests for special ma- 
terials and coordinates the schedule. 
With the teacher's guidance, the com- 
mittee membekis make s^re that the 
ideas for presentation ^ varied and 
dear and can indeed be carried out* 
The teacher continues in the role erf 
advisor, helping the committee where 



In assessing 
learning in Group 
Inr^dgation, the 
teacher evaluates 
students' 
hi^er-ievel 
thinking about the 
topic they studied. 



neeckd, and reminding them xim e^ 
group*s plan should inwbe all its 
menii>ers. 

St^ 5- Preseniing tt^ final report. 
The groups are now prepared to pre- 
sent their final reports to the class. At 
this ^age, all the grcHips n%et and 
reconstitute tt^ whole cbss as a social 
unit The schedule of {Miesentafltms is 
posted, and ^:h grcHjp knows how 
miKrh tin^ it has for its presoitatic^i. 
After e^ group's turn, the nwmbm 
of the "aiKiience" voice their reacticms 
to what t)^ saw and heard. 

St^ 6. Evaluation, Group Investi- 
gation e?cposes suidents to cxmstant 
evaluation, by both peers and te^iier. 
The discussions among group mem- 
bers 21 cw&y stage erf their wc^ic, as 
well as t le meetinj^ with the te^Jier, 
make students' grg^p erf thdr topic and 
of their woiic visible at all tim«. Dur- 
ing the entire course of the liKiuiry, 
the teacher has many opportunittes to 
form reliable jud^nents on the basis 
of frequent ccHwersations and obser- 
vations of the students' acackmic and 
Kxial activity (Sharan and Heitz-Laz- 
arowltz 1^). 

In assessing learning in Grcxjp In- 
vestigation, the teacher evaluates stu- 
c^ts' h^er-level thinking abcHit the 
tc^ic they studied Evaluaticm focuses 



<Hi the appUcaticffi of knowied^ vo 
new pfxikans, use of inferaices, 
ami the drawing oi cmch^kMis. In 
^klltkm, the te^i^ evali^ttes the in- 
vestlg^ton process itself. 

Ah^nattvely, teachers and ^udents 
can coUabcaate in enter to evahta^ 
learning. Each gixHjp can submit ques- 
tions about the most imp«tant ^pects 
of th^ ^d^ioplc* In a dass of seven 
grmi{», for exami^ eadi group 
might suggest two questiCMis. The final 
exam then cc^^l^ of 14 qi^^k»is. 
Each stiKlent answers 12 qimsticnis, 
orchidli^ the two contributed by his 
or her ^ncnip. After tte exam, the 
te^±er ask e^ grcmp to cornea 
everyone's ai^wers to the two ques- 
tlcms it sulmiitted In this way tte 
grcHip serves as a ccmmlttee df ex- 
perts who evaluate their classmates' 
learning. 

Stwients' affective experlemxa dur- 
ing tt^ inve^ig^km are also pan (rf 
the evali^dcm. Students should reflect 
on how they feel about the topk. tl^ 
invysrigatfd as well as about how they 
carried out th^ inve^lgation. The 
teacher mi^t ask the ^udents to write 
a shon summary erf what they felt they 
learned ^ut the topic and aboiH how 
to incres^ effectiveness as inves- 
tigators. Or the teacher could condiKrt 
dlscussicms in small grou(» to allow 
stuc^ts to express th^ feelings 
about the content they learned and the 
process of learning 



Studying Whmt Interests 
One Most 

Why is Group Investigation so effec- 
tive? First and fi^remost, it gives ^u- 
dents more ccmtrol over their learning 
than othCT teaching methods — even 
other cooperative learning mettuxis 
—do. ^cfents inquire into tlK>5e as- 
pects oi a sut^ect th^ interest U)em 
most They raise questions that reftea 
their different interests, twi(grDundSp 
values, and alrillties. These dlfiercTK^ 
are the group's greatest asstt they 
ensure a wkle rai^ge (^knowledge and 
skilk The Group Inwestigatlcm 
method provktes an exceltent strw- 
ture for harnessing bcxh these skills 
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and students' Individual kamsts for 
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Implementation 

Beginning with Robert Slavin's editorial warning against superficial 
implementaUon but affirming his belief that cooperative learning is 
here to stay, this section has several interesting commentaries. Dianne 
Augustine and her feUow teachers testily that "Cooperation Works!" 
Another teacher, James Schultz, agrees, bo admits that he learned a 
few things through experience, including the need to teach social 
skills. David and Roger Johnson offer authoritative advice about how 
social skills can be taught. Laura Carson and Sharon Hoyle reinforce 
the need to teach such skills explicitly. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 



HERB TO STAYER GONE TOMORROW? 



ROBERT E SWVW 



Cooperative learning scctis co be an extim)rdinary 
success. Ic has an excell^ r^earch base, many 
viable and success fe^ms, and himdreds thou- 
sands of eiHhuslasdc ^Iherenis. Yet every Innovation In 
education carries within it the seefb c^lts own ck>wnfiill, and 
cooperative learning is to difllerent in diis te^nd. 

Ora (ibog^ into^ in the wictesfxead ^k^3tkxi (tf co(^ 
emive teamii^ is that lai^ nun^^jrs <tf teachers with hatf- 
knowleci^ rray me infective k^ms of the apptjarh and 
expo-tence fiiiluie and frustraton. CoopmtKe ieamii^ ap- 
peal panicubrly to humanize teadwis fed uncomfost* 
aWe with a great deal of structui^ ami with providing rewards 
or oilw "extrinsic" iiKendves to sn«tenis. Yet reseaa^ cxm- 
slstemiyfimls ttoti^ successful fcsinsc^c^ 
are those thai provicte a good cteal of ^riKtun* is well as 
lewaids or reoognition based on gtmip perfonnunce. 

At wc«t, some teachers hear abcKJl coopeiBtive learning 
and believe that snjctenis can simply be placed in groups, 
given s<Mi^ interesting materials or prx^ems to sc^, and 
allowed to discover information or skills. Others may allow 
groups to work tt^eiher to produce a single produa or 
solution. Research cleaily does not support either erf these 
uses of the appuMch. Successftil models always include 
plain oW ^xxl Instruction; the cooperative ^thrities suppie- 
mem but do not replace direa instruction (what they do 
leplace is IndMdual seatwork). Mcweover, they always in- 
clude individual accountability, in that group success de- 
peiKls on the sum of all group members' quiz scores or 
particular contributions to a team task. 

Another danger intercnt in the swcess of cooperative 
learnii^ is diat the n^tlKxfe wiU be oversoki arei uiKiertralned 
It is b^r^ prranc^ as an ahem^ive to tiacklf^ ami widiln- 
class groupif^ as a means of mainstieaming ac^iemicaUy 
handkapped stuctenis, as a means of improving mx relatfons 
in desegregated sdKx>ls, as a sduticwi to the prcMems of 
students at risk, as a means of increasing prosodal behavk>r 
anKHig diikifen, as well as a method for simply IrKreasing the 
achievement of all siuctents. Cooperati^^ leantii^ can in (kl 
acoranpUsh this st^g^ng anray of c*^ectives, but not as a 
result of a single three-tour inservlce sesston. 

Real and lasting success with the approach requires 
in<lass follow-up over time from peer coaches or expert 



coaclMS, unambigucHJS ^Iministiative support, and tt^ avail- 
aMity of materials des^ml for coopexative leamii^ ot 
time to ^uiBpt existli^ nmerlals to thte purpo^. It also 
requires using the ri^ m^iuxls fw the ri^t cAject^es . For 
example, Stuc^t Teams^Achteven^t Divisions (STAD) and 
Teams^^ames-TcHimammis (TGT) are excelloit for teach- 
ing skills or ob^oii^ with cme right answer, from calculus 
to spelling to geography (Slavin 1986). I'm often depressed, 
however, to see these methocfe aj^idled to sirfiiects that lend 
th«nselves more to discussion and controversy. 

The future of cooperative learning is dlflkult to predkrt. 
My h<^ is thsd even when cooperatii^ learning is no lOTger 
the ' hot" new method, schools and teachm will continue to 
use it as a nnidne pm <rf instrxictlon. My fear is that 
cooperative leamir^g will lar^y disappear as a result erf the 
feddism so common in American education. 

However, I have several reasons to believe that coopera- 
tive leamiiig is here to stay. First, it has a vastly better 
reseaixJi base than most innovatkwis, so it is likely to be 
found successful when school di^cts evaluate it. Seccmd, 
the nature of coc^rative leanting makes it a method 
unlikely to be forced on unwilling teachers. Making manda- 
tory such methods as mastery learning and Madeline Hunt- 
er's mottels, for example, has prt^wbly undermined the 
lon^ty of these methods. TTiird, cooperative learning 
appears to be beccming a' standard element of preservke 
education, so a generation of teachers Is likely to have been 
expired to the idea. Finally, cooperative learning makes life 
more pleasant for teachers as well as for students. Students 
love to work tc^ether, and their enthusiasm makes teaching 
more fon. Long after something else is the novelty, teachers 
will continue to use cooperative methods because they can 
see the effects with their own eyes.Q 
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Cooperation Works! 



Cooperative learning can benefit 
all students, even those who are 
low-achieving, gifted, or mainstreamed. 
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With a ctwnbined total of 48 
years in the classro(»ii and 23 
years using cooperative learn- 
ing strategies, we are confktent that 
cooperatk»i works, it pronK^ hlgJ^r 
adiiewoTient, develops soda! skills, and 
puts the responsibility for learning on 
the leamCT 

The three of us come from the ranks 
of the more than 50,000 teachers 
traii^ by Roger and David Johnson in 
the Cooperative Learning Center at the 
Unh^ersity of Minnescxa. We have used 
cooperative learning in cKir 3rd, 4th, 
and 6th grade classrooms ft>r many 
years, as do many erf the teachers in 
our (^n-space elementary school. 
We also collaborate to u^ain other 
teachers throughout the state of Min- 
nesoia in the use of the Johnsons* 
cooperative learning model 

Effects on Achlevemeiit 

Each year, as we use cooperative 
learning in our own classrooms, we 
see improved adiievement in a variety 
of curriculum areas. Fur example, 
Kristin has used heteroget^jous coop- 
erative groups in 3rd grade spelling 
for more than 10 years, and individual 
and class spelling scores have Im- 
proved consistently over that time (see 
"Cooperative Spelling Grouj^"). 

In one case, Andy, a low-achteving 
student who received LD services, was 
failing social studies, health, and lan- 



guage early in the year. He needed 
constant supervision just to stay on 
t^':V, j^d litde anention to classroom 
Gi:,aissions, and seldcMn ccmipleted as- 
signments. With a cooperative group 
to support and eiKourage him, how- 
ever, Arxly completed many assign- 
ments during class and brought back 
homework consistently. Soon he 
earned a "B" in health, a "C" in lan- 



guage, and his sixrial studies average 
went up markedly, By mid-February, 
he was passing every subject; and he 
was able to maintain his grades for the 
rest erf the year. From a dejected, iso- 
lated child at the beginning of the 
year, Andy became a cheerfol, confi- 
dent child wh<^ achievement had 
improved dramatically by the end of 
the year. 
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Teacbm Dfamte ^^tstine, Kristin Cmber, 
<md Lyru&t Hmxm lo ri^) beHeve 
sMm^ in Ae coopemt^ concept Tbey 
49fffy it in (beir kj(getberimd 
in^viduaOy in tibeir M (af^KXite 3rd 
(cen^^ and 4A gnade (ri^) dassnxjms at 
Vayttm Etementa/y Sckood in Minnesota 



Mainstrcamed Students 

Many mainstreamed students lade so- 
cial skOls and have low self-esteem. 
Wh^ they arc placed in small hetero- 
geneous cooperailve groups and as- 
signed specific rdes, their achieve- 
ment generally increases and their 
psychological h^th Improves. 

In one Instance, Dianne placed 
Susan, a mainstrcamed child, in a co* 
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\nien mainstreamed 
students are placed 
in small cooperative 
groups, their 
achievement 
generally increases 
and their 

psychological health 



improves. 
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operative group to prej^re for a social 
studies chapter test. The children un- 
derstood that each member of the 
group needed to do well on the test: 
the group score would be the average 
of their four individual scores. Susan 
was having difficulty learning the in- 
formation for her modified test When 
the study time was over and Susan still 
had not mastered the material, her 
group members asked if they could 
stay in during recess to work with her 
until she was prepared. The next day, 
Dianne observed them quizzing Susan 
as soon as she arrived at school. When 
the tests were corrected, Susan and 
her teammates ail receh^ 100 per- 
cent. The children shouted for joy and 
complimented each other on their 
success. 



Angela learned to 1 
tactful -with her 
classmates and made 
significant progress 
in sharing ideas and 
respecting others' 
opinions. 



Gifted Students 

Of course, gifted students and their 
parents ate crftcn skeptical of the ben- 
efits of cooperati<»i. Let's kxA ai a few 
situations that occurred in Lyncb's 4th 
grade **gifted duster'^ dassitxMn. 

Lynda's classroom is divided into 
five tese ^tnips. There are three pairs 
(rf stiKtents in each gnxip. Lynda 
chooses the pairs very careftilly, put- 
ting a hi^-adiieving student with a 
lower-achieving student. Because stu- 
dents are paired, when an assignment 
is structured cooperatively, there are 
ready-made partners. Or Lynda can 
divide the six members oS each txise 
^tHjp into two triads, with heterc^- 
neiiy assured. The base groups are 
kept tc^ether fwir to five weelcs be- 
fore being reassipied. 

Some very unlikely friendships have 
come out of these partnerships. In one 
instance, Amy. a gifted student, and 
Seem, an average student, were as- 
signed to one another. Theirs was a 
rocky relationship fran the stan They 
insisted they hated each other, 
couldn't possibly work together, and 
even if they could, they wouldn't. 
Lynda decided to leave the pair to- 
gether for an extended period. 

Leaving pairs tc^ether has proved a 
very effective way of dealing with re- 
luctant partners. The two students in- 
volved may not become the best of 
friends, but that s not necessary. Al- 
mwt always, however, they develop 
respect for each other and an aware- 
ness of how to work together Amy 
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ami Scon becaiw good frtoxis. When 
Scoa's fiunily moved during the third 
quaner ctf the year, Amy was so upset 
she cried 

In another case, Ai^da, a gifted 
^udott, had always enjoyed school 
Inmiensety* Earty in the year, howevo-, 
ter parents contSKted the school to 
<p»^<m why Angela was being (nit 
into gn^ips in which eKh perscm was 
<^)cr^ten on tte cxl^^ rocrani^e^ 
^Igmmnis. Ai^da was up^ by 
ttwjse gnoups. She knew ^e could do 
the woric fi^o- akme. The parents' 
fifst cwKem was Angela's llnh2^>(ri- 
TOSS, Why was she having trouHe? 

Lymia exfdaii^ that Angela was 
havif^ |xx±lefftf into^ixing with c«h- 
ois wten working in a cocn>efative 
pair or triad Angela's father observed 
that Angela had always been successful 
at everythb^ st^'d attem{Md she was 
a superior student and was out^and- 
ii^ in piano, ^nmasdcs, and dance. 
&it ^igeb h&A never found it neces- 
sary to w(»ic wUb anyoi^. He thought 
Angela had discovered som^hing she 
did mM esGcel at, and it maite her 
uncomfi3rt^^ The parents agreed it 
would be K> th^ dai^ghter's benefit to 
learn how to In^raa in a positive way, 
even thou^ she could ^Imlttedly <k) 
die assignnmits ak»ie. They were also 
emhusia^ 2boM the crittcal thinking 
the groups stimulated* lliey assured 
Lymia they would support her eflbrts; 
then they let Angda know they 
thought siKress in cooperative gnMj[» 
was important. As a result, Angeh 
learned to be tactful with her class* 
mates arnl made significant progress 
in sharing ideas and respecting others* 
icteas and opinicms. 

jenny, another high-achieving stu- 
dent, was concerned that her grades 
might suffer because of the group 
M>ric Lynda offered to delete the co- 
operative scores from Jenny's average 
anr' ghne her the average of her indi- 
vkloal scores. The results surprised 
both Jenny and her parents. Her avcr- 
^ with all included was 97 percent, 
while her individual average, exdud- 
ing the cooperative scores, was only 
96 percent. (This is a typical result. 
Very seldom do coc^rative assign- 
n^ts have a negative effea on stu- 
d^t avera^.) 



Jenny was uncomfotta^ with 
grouo wOTk. Wten scm^xme disagreed 
widi ho* mswGc, ste was afinald to 
^)eak up, fiearing ste mi^ him tteir 
feelif^ 51^ simply allovi^ an InoOT- 
rea answer \o be reomded Jmn/s 
pareras h^ originally asked that tteir 
daughtw be exduded fincan cooneia- 
tive groups becav^ the experience 
was too tiaunwic her. EvexmiaDy, 
howver, they su[^XHted cooperative 
gHHips and agreed that being ass^tive 
enoi^ to exj^in of^'z answers and 
^amJ up for cn^'s {k>ini vtew was a 
valine sklD to cte^op, Joiny learned, 
in tte coniext cS a coqaen^ve group, 
to mans^ conflicts within her group 
mc^ effectivdy. 

Implementii^ coopei^tive learning 
h^ dram^lcally chained our percep- 
tion of teadilng and learning. We now 
expect to see studoits in small heter- 
ogeneous groups discussir^ topics, 
using effie^ve social skills, and — 
what's most important— caring about 



e^ (Xher's leamir^ 

If odier educators believe as we do 
tlw higher achievi^nent, Increased ac- 
ceptaiKe of dlffon^Kes, improved atd* 
tudtes toward school, ami enhanced 
self-e^em are valuable goals toi all 
children, thai we all need to promote 
the continued use of cooperative 
learning* □ 
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Cooperative Learning: 
Refining tlie Process 

Teachers must give adequate attention to 
monitoring and teaching social skills if they are to 
introduce cooperative learning successfully. 



/ /-w wT-T-here's the teswiier?" 
\\ / asked the secretary from 
VV tf»e main crfSoe is she 
eittered my dbssroom. She Yad in- 
stinalvdy looked to the front of the 
dassfYX»n for tac. I raised my hand 
from tfK mkist of fi»jr midents select- 
li^ their own topics ibr a paper. Co- 
qper^ive teaming had taten me from 
the colter stage of the classroom and 
made me a fisdlitator within the learn- 
ing pnxess. 

When I b^an tcachii^ methodol- 
ogy in oon^es sHil fostered the teach- 
er/sei^geani image. I was sorry to see 
"cky in, day out, low aiiievers get 
ne^ttive feeStJOxk on their ac^lemic 
dforis," as Slavln observed (1986, p. 
8). I was equally ctefvessed th^ hlgh- 
achieving stuc^us were saying that 
sdxiol was iK>t stimutoing or fiin. I 
star^ asking my stucteus w^ was 
misdng, what diey would change, 
what they wanted Unh««ally, drey 
told me that they wanted to be acthse, 
lo work with c«1kt5, and vo have more 
CHUroL 

William Glasser, imPbi Delta Kap- 
pan interview, showed me that every- 
one is motivated internally by needs for 
power, fiieedom, love, and fiin (Gou# 
1987). In a survey, stutknts h^ toM 
Glas&cf that their fevoriie subjects were 
baml, loumaBsm, and physical educa- 
O tkMi; in each of these group activities, 



th^ needs were beii« met. My stu- 
dents' needs were not being met; they 
felt helpless, controlled, aixl bored 
Many performed only for external mo- 
tivaKns: parents, college admissions, 
charismatic teachers. 

I believed cooperative learning 
could give my students more satisfying 
experiences. By woridi^ coopoa- 
tlvely, tl^ wmiki take an sthv rcrie in 
their learning dwy wouW work with 
others toward success; they would en- 
joy an equal chance for recc^tkm. 

So ttw desks in my nxMn started to 
have a different orientaticm: ^mloits 
were Eadng e»:h other. I waited for 
the radiant smiles of free, enll^tened 
stuc^ts to bright my day, as Slavin 
had prcunised. Instep student four- 




My students told me 
that they wanted to 
be active, to woiic 
with others, and to 
have more control. 



nals about our experience showed 
r^adve reactlcms: 'i wcHiIdn't want to 
do this again," and "As long as I pay 
at^tkm in dass so thai Tm ^de to 
p^ with an 80 percent, I don*t bother 
dcrfi^ tfie h«i^worf I cairc \o real- 
that I had inadmtendy tai^ my 
^dents a cbunaging lessoi: to be de- 
pendent cm me for their learning. 

Prepwatl<m and Social ^dUs 

ThrcHigh my reading, I determined 
two ma)or tows in my ap(m>adi. Flra, 
I had ^lequso^ prepared my 
stuctents for cooperative learning. 
Ttey had 11 years <rf indepaident and 
competitive lessons to unlearn; they 
and I both netted to be tralrad in 
cooperative methods. Secomi, I 
neected to focus on the differences 
between group work and cooperative 
wMk; the lattCT requires positive Inter- 
deptidoice, JsKx^o-fare inieracti<Mi, 
Individual ;KXOuntabillry, group proc- 
essing, and interpersc»ial skills 
Qc^inson et al. 1984). 

Of these compox^ts, the most im- 
portant was the last* interpersonal 
skills. My sttK^ts had fiew social skills 
for working tt^ether. They had been 
aught rq)eatedly to teep their eyes 
on their own (»pers, ikx to share 
homework, and to be responsible for 
their awn grates. I had asked than in 
OTO assignment to overcOTie those 
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valises ami to wcnic tc^ether; I had 
asked for too much, too soon. 

My Next Attempt 

As I considered my next cooperative 
wmture, I concentrated on stan-up 
procedures. Several authors sugge^ed 
thstt social skills had to be taugtit be- 
fore the group ccnikl function ^fec- 
th«Iy. For example, Smith (1^7) sug- 
gms teaching stiKtents to make eye 
cont^ while speaking, to praise oUi- 
ers* responses, ami to convey dis- 
agreement without ho^ty. Teadilng 
ttiNBse skllk was one step I had c»nitted 
from my first try. 

This tin^, I ^aned by grouping my 
9th grade Ei^lish ^udents into writing 
gnxips ol three, to work with a journal 
they h^ already wrlt^ in tl^ per- 
s(»ia of a charter from To KiU a 
MocUf^i^. I focused cm the instriK:* 
ticmal ot^ective ol sdecting dues to 
the character of the persoiu and on 
the coUaborattve goal (rf ^rei^lng an* 
oih^^* person's Ideas abcxit one's work. 
(Johxison repeatedly states that the col- 
bbcnadve goab must be articulated 
for the students; (t^ canned merely 
be Implied in the unit.) To ensuie that 
Kxrial skills were beii^ prKticed, each 
group selected a coordinator, whc^e 
task was to encourage eadi m&nber to 
conulbute, and a recorder, ^ose 
function was to provkle a record of 
ccHnments for sharing with the entire 
class. 

The results of this lesson were en- 
amr^ing. The recorders* reports pro- 
vided a means for identifying and 
modeling apprc^riate interactions. 
The reports showed that my students 
h^ b^un to develop the interper- 
sonal skills that would ensure the suc- 
cess future cooperative pn^^is. 

Mcmltorlng 

The cKher important faaor in cooper- 
ative teaming that had been weak in 
my fir^ attempt was monitoring: 
checking for total team Involvement 
and appropriate social interactions, 
i^ccordlng to Johnson, frequent itkmiI- 
toring is essential. M<^ sources I read 
metitioned the negative dka o. sar- 
casm or put-downs on group dynam- 
ics. The difference between * Your Idea 
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is dumb,** and '1 ck>n*t understand 
your k^ oxild you explain it in 
more detail?** can mean the difl^erence 
betweCT bonding and dysfunctic^. 
Monitorir^ can be as simple as asking 
the grcnip to write down two things 
they did well as a gnxip and one area 
on v^ch they need to work. T«diers 
who use oral monitoring should be 
specific about which behaviCMis are ap- 
propi^e and which are ncK. In addi- 
tion to oral checks, I had my groups 
evaluate their grcnip dkms with a 
grade, which I th^ Imduded as pan of 
their overall grade. Moiitc^ing can 
also be done by a stud^t d>server or, 
as several authors si^gested, by tl^ 
team itself. 

If persist^c problems are kl^tif^ 
in the monitoring process, several so- 
lutions are avaikd:^. One is to pre^nt 
the prc4>lem to the group as an exer- 
cise in problem solving, therd^y shift- 
ing r^ponslbility to the owner of the 
problem — the grmip — and also pro- 
viding another opportunity to rein- 
force sodal skills. Smietlmes a prc^ 
lem can be coirected by making one 

the group members the mcmltor for 

day. Upon returning to the group the 
next day, the mcmitor often h^s a 
heightened awareness of the problem 
and subsequently moves to correct it. 

If the prc^Iem is a particular group 
member with whom no one wants to 
interact, David John suggested 
many optiotis to me at a recent work- 
shop. First, selea group members for 
Inclusion in his group carefully. If he is 
shy, selea ycHir most supportive stu- 
dents to woric with him. If he is hyper- 
active, selea your most assertive. Sec- 
cmd, give that student a highly 
structured role such as recorder. 
Third, try to 'g^ your foot in the 
door** by asking him to do only one 
small task. If that is successful, add one 
small additiofial task at a time. 

Improved Attitudes 

Thanks to coc^rative learning, my 
students are now satisfying some of 
their needs for freedom and love or at 
least for fellowship and fiin. The mc^t 
significant improvement I have ob- 
served is in their attitude toward learn- 
ing. When authors suggested that co- 



(^radve learning wcHild eliminaie 
control prc*lems and increase cm-task 
time, I had been skej^cal. An indctent 
with my Latin I dass, however, has 
conviTKed n^. 

This class had beoi dhrkled into five 
grcHi{^ of four, with e^h membar 
respwislble for a different compwient 
of the unit. Students had scheduled a 
MoiKlay vifhen I was to be away at a 
o^^ereiKie as a group sharing day. 
When I r^umed, I learned thm my 
si^TSdtute te^iher h^ been half an 
hcAir late but that she had found the 
class busily sharing kleas iK^n sl^ 
arrived, Obvk>usly, my students were 
motivated enough to dlrea their own 
time with w without an authority. 

In the short time that I have been 
trying co(^)erative learning imits, I 
have felt a huge wei^t lifted ftom my 
pedagc^kial shoulders. As Pdpp 
(1^7) says, **The teacher's authority 
has shifted frcrni being 'in authority' to 
bc^og 'an authority*.*' I no longer fieel 
llkt a wchI^ trying to ''saiKl, polish, 
and paint students into educated ob- 
jects** (Goi^ 1987), but rather like a 
facilitator twiidng with pec^le ^o 
are discussing a book togoher, re- 
searching a topic tc^ether, evaluating 
a projea together— working in the 
way they will work in the world out- 
side school.D 
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Social SkiUs for 
Successful Group Work 



Interpersonal and small-group skills are vital 
to the success of cooperative learning. 
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In a 4th grade classroom the 
teacher is trying out learning 
groups. "This is a mess," she 
thinks. In one group, students are 
bickering over who is going to do the 
writing. In another group, one child 
sits quietly, too shy to participate. Two 
members of a third group are talking 
about football while the thinJ member 
works on the assignment. "My stu- 
dents do not know how to work coop- 
eratively," she sighs. 

What is a teacher to do in sinrh a 
situation? Simply placing students in 
grxxjps and telling them to work to- 
gether does not, in and of itself, pro- 
duce cooperation — and certainly nm 
the higher achievement and positive 
social ourcx>mes that can result from 
cooperative learning groups. The rea- 
son? Traditional group efforts may go 
wrong in many ways. Group members 
sometimes seek a free ride on others' 
work \yy *icaving it to George" to 
complete the group's tasks, Students 
who are stuck doing all the work 
sometimes decrease their efforts to 
avoid being suckers. High-ability 
group members may take over in ways 
that benefit themselves at the expense 
of tower achieving group members 
(the "rich get richer ' eflfea) Pressures 
;o conform may suppress individual 




Social skilh-lil^ oiber skilh^usi ieamed But once learned, ^ Mimes to cooperaie an4 
to uKtri! eff€Cth»eiy uiib (Hben uili serve students u^Hl in scbooi and later an in their carBers 
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ctiort-s Or group uurk nuv break 
iiown Ix't'au.st: i)I ilivisivc iDiithcLs and 

Only under ccnain a^^nduion.s can 
\vc c\{)cci aK){XTativc cflons U) in 
k iva.sc Ntudcnis" cfion> to achieve and 
improve the quality ot iheir relatii)n 
ships with tia>.snutes and tfu-ir psy- 
eholo>;ieal {leahh 'iliese conditions 
are {X)sitive i!Uerde[>eMKlcnce, face to- 
tace (pii)nu)tivc) interacnor). individ- 
ual aecountahiUty. scxial skills, and 
group prcx'essi!ig (^lohnson and 
joiinson 198^^. jotinson ei al 
liach of f*'. .ne eleinenis mediates the 
reiac v*p Ixiwa ri ox>jxf annii and 
lis s .>:.ie> Johnson and jotinson 
19: 'V; iht'y are all interrelated 

Ijsini; MK ial skills, tor cxMiinple, rnakcs 
sen.sc or.lv when there i.s [X)siiive in 
teriie[x-ntiencc In coni[X"ntive and in 
dividuaUstit. situations, trust atid em- 
pathy .ire mapfn'opiriaic 

Teaching Cooperative Skill* 

People di^ not ktiow instinctively how 
to interact effeeiively with others Nor 
do interjx-r.s4)nal and grouj) skills mag 
icailv appear when they are needed 
Students must Ik Caught these skills 
and Ix" motivateti id use them Ifgroup 
memlx'i> lai^k the inter])e!'snnal and 
sinall-group skills [t> ctK)jH'raie etlec 
uvcly, eiH)jX-ra[iv<' groups will not (x* 
prixUn. tive 



To achieve mutual 
goals, students must 
communicate 
accurately and 
resolve conflicts 
constructively. 
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hi order to Cix^dinate eflons to 
aclueve mutual goals, students must 
(1 ) get to know and trust t)nc ancMlier. 
(i) i^onnnunicat.- accurately and 
unambiguously, (3) accept and sup- 
|X)n one anottier, and (4) resolve t tnv 
Micts constructively (^lohnson 1986. 
Johnson and Johnson 1987) InterjXM- 
soEial and small group skills rnake (X)s 
sible the basic nexus among students, 
and li students are tci work togetlier 
prtxiuctivelv atul co[K* with the 
stresses ol ciuing so, tiiey n)ust have at 
least a nuxJicum of these skills. 

Teachers can lollow a series o! steps 
m teaching stutients interpersonal and 
small-grou() skills Fiist, students musi 
see the need tt) use the skill I'o want 
to learn the skill students must Ix'- 
Heve tliat tliey will Ix' Ix-ttet oH il they 
know u Teachers cai) liighlight the 
need for the skill by exi)iaining wh\ it 
is imjx)nant, displaying what it Kx)ks 
like on |X)sters and h,ulletin lx)ai\ts, 
and informing students :he\ will tx* 
rewarded for using it 

Second, students must understand 
w'tiat the skill is and when u siiould Ix' 
used Hiis inforrna- iofi is most com- 
n)only conveyed through a ' 'i C^han 
Johnson et al 198^^) and through 
nuKieling ttu; skill (S<X' Figure 1 fcU' 
an example ot a T C'han ) The teacher 
lists the skill (ex encouraging [)artU' 
ipation) and then >k,s the cUss, V^lut 
wt)uld this skill UA)k like''" /Vlter sev 
er^a! iu4uvri)al lx'havior> are gener 
aied. the teacher asks, ">X']iat would 
this skill soufid like? ' Se\'eral phrases 
aie listed Tlu* teacher then nuxiels 
die skill until the students fiave a clear 
idea iii w hat the skill sramds and hK)ks 
like 



lliud. to ma^stei a scx'iai skill, stu- 
dents must practice it again and again. 
Imnxxliately after defining the skill, 
the teacher should ask siudent.s to 
role-[i!ay the skill several time.s with 
the (X'i>ons situng next to them, llie 
xx'ial skill mav also Ixr assigned to 
student> a-s a role to Ix* cngagcxJ in 
during grouji meetings For example, 
the teacher could assign the roles of 
reader, encourager, summarizcr, aiid 
elalx)i"ation-seeker to the memlK-rs of 
a ccX)(X'rative group. Tlie roles ccuild 
Iv rotated daily until every student has 
Ix'en res|X)nsible for each role se\'eral 
tunes. At the end of each ecx)ix'ratjve 
lesson, teacher's can antiounce hcnv 
many times the skill was obsetvexl 
New skills ncx\J to Ix: cueti consis- 
tently aiid reinforced for some time 
Teachers should Ix* relentless in en- 
cour^aging proK)nged use ol ctx^jx'ra- 
tive skills 

Fourth, students must prixess how» 
frequently and how well they are us- 
ing the skill Students need to discuss, 
descrilx\ and reflect on their use of 
the skill in order to improve then 
[XTfonnance To ensure thai they do 
so. teachers sfiould prxAide a regular 
time lor giou;) prcxvssing and give 
students group ()r(xessing [ircxedures 
to folkiw' A staniiard prcxessing task 
IS. Name three things your group did 
well, and name one tiling youi groufj 
could do tx'tter next time Such 
group pixxessing will nut only in 
crease students' inteqx'i>onal and 
small-group skills, it will also mc tvase 
achievenient (Johnscui et al m ()ress. 
Yager et al 198S) and the cjuahiy of the 
r'eianonshi[\s dewlofX'd among stu- 
dents (Putnan et al 1989) 

Fifth, students must [x-rsevere in 
practicing the skill Students have to 
j)racnce ctX)jX"rative skills long 
enough to go thri^ugli the stages of 
awkv\ar'd enactment, phony (role-[>lay- 
ing) enactment, and mechanical use ot 
the skill to automatic, routine use 
where the skill is fully ituenializeii 
NXavs to ensure that the students jxr 
severe iriclude continuing to assign 
the skill as a gruu}') role, tontinuing to 
gi\'e students feedback as to how fre- 
c^uently and how v jH they are [vr 
fonnmg (he skill, and rewarding the 
groups when memlx'rs use tlie skill 



SOOAL SKILLS FOR SUCCKSFUL GROUP WORK 




Students learn more 
social skills and 
engage in them 
more frequently 
when the group is 
given bonus points 
for their doing so. 



Using Bonus Points 

Many teachers want to use a structured 
program to teach stuctenis the inter- 
pascMial and small-group skills tl^ 
need Such a pMOgram will gh« stu- 
doits tlte q^portunlty to earn bonus 
points tor di^r groups by using tar- 
geted coc^Derative skills. We have fcnmd 
that students, evoi sodally isolated and 
withdrawn ones, learn more social 
skiOs and engage in them more fre- 
quently when the group Is given bonus 
prtnis ft>r their doing so (Lew et al. 
l^tSa, 198^). Bonus points can be 
accumulated for acattemlc crcdit or for 
special rewards, such as firee time or 
minutes listening to one's own choice 
of musk:. We recommend the following 
procedure: 

1. Idoitify, (kfire, arri teach a social 
skill ytxi want stixteus to use in work- 
ing cooperatively with one another. This 
skill beccwnes a taiget for mastery. Skills 
iiKdude staying with the group using 
quiet votees, giving direxlion to the 
gnxip's wc«k, encouraging i^tldpa- 
ticMi, explaining answers, relming pre^ 
sent learning to learning, criticizing 
kleas without criticizing people, askir^ 
probing questions, and requesting fur- 
ther ratk»iale (H>hnsc»i et al. 19^). 

2, Use group points and group re- 
wards to increase the use of the coop- 
erative skill: 

a. Each time a student engages in 
the targeted skill, the student's group 
receives a point. 

b. ft>inis may be awarded only for 
positive behavior. 

c. Points are added and never taken 
away. All points are permanendy 
-earned. 



3. SummariM tc^al points daily. Em- 
phasize dally prepress to«^ the 
goal. Use a visual display such as a 
graph or diart 

4. Develop an observaticxul system 
that samites each group for the same 
anKxmt time. In ^iditlon, use stu- 
dent dbsco^vs to record the fre- 
quency erf students' use of the targeted 
skills, 

5. Set a reasonable number of 
pcAnis for earning the reward Re- 
wards can be both social and tai^it^. 
A social reward is having the teadiei 
say, "Hut sIkws Jiou^t, " "I like d^ 
way you exj^ained it, " "That's a good 
way erf jxitiii^ it,'' "Remark^ly well 
ctone." The points earned can be 
traded in for a tarigible reward: free 
tinw, computer time, liteary time, 
Ume to a play a game, extra recess 
time, and any other activity that stu- 
dents value. 

6. In additkHi'to group points, class 
points may be awarded. For example, 
the te^i^r mi^t say, "Kghteen peo- 
ple are re^y to begin and helped the 
class earn a reward/' or "I noticed 12 
pec^ie worked the last 25 minutes." 
Class points may be recorded with a 
number line, beans in a far, or checks 
on the chalkboard. 

7. In ^Idition to social skills, prten- 
tial target behaviors include following 
dirwnions, completing assigned tasks, 
handing in homework, behaving ap- 
propriately in out-of<lass settings 
such as lunch or assembli«, or help- 
ing substitute teachers. 

Long-Term Outcomes 

Te^hing students interpersonal and 
small-group skills produces both 
shon-term and long-term outcomes 
(Johnson and Johnson 1989). Short- 
term outcomes include greater learn- 
ing, retCTition, and critkial thinking. 
Long-term outcomes include greater 
employ^llity and career success. 

Most people realize that a college 
education or vocaticmal training Im- 
proves their areer opportunities, but 
many are less aware that interpersonal 
skills may be the set of skills most 
important to dieir employability, pro- 
ductivity, and career success. Employ- 
ers typically value vertel communica- 
Uon, responsitrility, initiative, and 



interper^mal ami deci^OT^raking 
skills. A que^km all emfdoyers have in 
mlTKl wNn they interview a \cb appli- 
cant is, **Can this perscm get akM^ with 
c^her people' Having a hi^ ctegree 
of technical competaice is not erou^ 
to ensure a successful career. A pCTSon 
also has to have a hi^ degree <rf 
intoperscmal ccmipetence. 

FcMT example, in 1^ the Center for 
Public Resources published "Bask: 
Skills in the U.S. WorkftKx:e," a naiiOT- 
wide survey of Inisinesses, labor 
unicms, aiKl educ^icxial instituticxis. 
The Center found diat 90 percent of 
the respcmdents who had been fired 
from their fobs were fired for poor k* 
attititties, poor interpersonal rdadon- 
ships, aiKi inappropriate bdiavior. Be- 
ing fired for lack of h«slc and technical 
skills was infreqi^t. Evoi in high- 
tech Jobs, the ability towwkeffiectively 
with other personnel is essential, as is 
the ability to communicate and work 
with people frwn other profiessi<ms to 
solve interdisciplinary prcA)lems. 

In the resJ world of woric, the hean 
of most j<^>s— especially higher- 
p»ying, more intere^ing Jo4>s--is get- 
ting c^l^rs to cooperate, leading oth- 
ers, coping with complex problems of 
power and influoice, and helping 
solw people's prcriblems in working 
togoher. Millions erf technkal, prof^ 
sioiiJ, and managerial jc*« today re- 
quire much more than technical com- 
petence and professtonal expertise. 
Such jdK also require leadership. 
More and more, empfoye^ are asked 
to get things done by influencing a 
large and diverse group of people 
(bosses, subordinates, peers, custom- 
ers, and others), despite lacking much 
or any fomal control over them and 
despite their general disinter^t in co- 
c^rating. Employees are expected to 
motivate others, negxiate and medi- 
ate, get decisions implemented, exer- 
cise authority, and develop credibili- 
ty—all tasks that require interpersonal 
and small-group skills. Thus, the skills 
developed within cooperative efforts 
in school are important contributors 
to personal employability and career 
success. In addition, social skills are 
direcdy related to building aiKl main- 
taining pMitive relationships and to 
keeping psycholc^cal health. Main- 
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Interpersonal skills 
be die set of 
Us most 
important to one's 
employability, 
productivity, and 
career success. 



talnlng a set of good friends, being a 
caring parent, maintaining a loving 
relationship with your spouse — all di- 
rectly relate to how interpersonally 
skilled you are. One's quality of life as 
an adult depeiKjs largely on one's so- 
dal skills. Furthermore, the nK>re so- 
daily skilled people are, the healthier 
they tend to be psychologically. For 
these and many (Xher reasons, we 
should te^ students the skills neces- 
sary to build and maintain cooperative 
relationships with others. 



As Important as Academic 
Content 

If the pc^entlal of co(^)aative learning 
is to be realized, stucteus must have 
tl% pnere^^il^te intap^ronal and 
^rail-group skills ami be nK)dvated to 
use them. These skills dioukl be 
vaM^i ju^ as sy^on^kially as matte- 
matics, social studies, or any sid^fect. 
Doing so requires that teachers com- 
municate to students tte need for so- 
dal skills, define ami model these 
skiik, have studoits practice than 
over and over again, process how ef- 
fectively stml^Hs perform tte skiUs, 
and oisure tl^ students persewre 
until die skills are folly inte^ated into 
their behavioral r^^^tcrfres. If te^^i- 
ers do so, they will mx CMity inoease 
^udent adUevemoit, they wlU also 
increase stiKlaits* foture employabil- 
ity, career success, quality of ndatton- 
shiips, and psychological health.D 
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T»cbh« Social SUIb: A View Aom llw amaom 

Laura Caison and Sharon Hoyle 

asignB) students to (mxios. and a^^u^ ^lll?^^.^'"""''''^- 

otev«ion*«,,vvi,h'a;S'on'ZrC;.S1j^^^^ 

t» many n«v foeus „ aoS m^^^^lS^^^J^jSTJ"^^ 
teaming new a«««. No wonde, we w«, all (JiiiXiSlS,!^^*^ " 

S fc^s^S^n rti^ then^ to working and sltH^O^^TdLSS 

famjli^tast to allow students to focus on the use S&J^JTStSJ^ ^ ^ 
d^nlte improvement in the amount TJiS^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and yet a number of individuals still did not uSriS\Si i^^^SJ S^ups, 
what was needed to fill ihe^p not use the sktH. I struggled to (tetermlne 

listiS'SLmd*2^f ^ the sWH to relate to- 

IS,T^Tn''nSl dlfS^SrS^^t^ them So, over tf^? STt^ 
who I kn^ ^ dSTnTS^SlTS^^^"^^ <% I ^ two stt^iems 

» agroup, I b™„ telng ,h«;,o, each indiviSjr^^i^S^'llnTh^ 
^°<fcr a rewaJto groups in which I was able to cbs^^^^Xl^'l,'^ 
»™«w>uraglng words and two encouraging iStoST^ d*llh»^« ^ 
««tents encouraging each other to enc^i a, S^sJJ^Ss^'oST^ 
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A Caring Community 

ra Sapon-Shevin and Nancy Schniedewind join in celebrating 
the virtues of cooperative learning, but entreat educators not to 
interpret the idea too narrowly. Instead, they propose to "examine all 
aspects of school policy, philosophy, and practice, making these 
consistent with a belief in the value and educability of all students and 
a sense of the mutual responsibility that creates communities." Eric 
Schaps and Daniel Solomon of the Etevelopmental Studies Center tell 
how their Child Development Projea in San Ramon, California 
incorporates cooperation in thieir program designed to create "a caring 
community within each school and each classroom." A brief piece by 
Susan Sherwood recounts how her 1st grade students welcomed a 
multiply handicapped child into their caring community. 
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Selling Cooperative Learning 
Without SelUng It Short 



Cooperative learning has the potential 
to transform our schools, our communities, 
and ultimately our society. 



CoqDerative learning is being 
marketed as one of the patent 
medicines of the '8(te and ^905 — 
good for whatever ails the schools. It*s 
the answer to everything from main- 
streaming to classroom management, 
from nK)dvating students to raising 
standardized test scores. 

As early proponents and imple- 
menters erf cooperative learning, we 
believe strcn>gly in its potential to 
transform classrooms, schools, and, ul- 
timately, society, by creating commu- 
nities of caring and suppon, which, in 
turn, oigender high le^^ of »jiieve- 
ment in tnany domains. Working to- 
gether, communicating, sharing, find- 
ing common goals and the common 
grcxmd — these are central values for 
us and ones that we believe can be 
realized in classrooms through coop- 
erative learning. And we are delighted 
by the attention finally being given to 
this approach and by the rect^nition 
that cooperative learning has tremen- 
dous potential. 

We are not, however, always happy 
about the nature of the discourse or 
the sometin^ unreflective enthusi- 
asm with which cooperative learning 
is advocated^ Discussions and debates 



about cooperative learning often focus 
around questions like: 

• "Which form of cooperative 
learning is best for raising student 
achievement?" (with no consideration 
given to the other outcomes of coop- 
erative learning) 

• "What cooperative learning strat- 
egies are most effective for classroom 
management?'^ (assuming that teacher 
control of a classroom is normative 
and desirable) 




We must examine 
how cooperative 
learning either 
conflicts with or 
enhances other 
classroom values or 
teacher intentions. 



• "How we compare the rela- 
tive eflficacy oi various cooperative 
learning models using standardized 
test scores?" (neglecting kmg-term, 
qualitative measures of intrinsic learn- 
ing or critical thinking).^ 

Other, more penetrating questicms 
need to be asked. While cooperative 
learning has encoura^?d us to reex- 
amine one aspea of our educational 
system — how students are asked to 
relate to one another in classrooms — 
other aspects of classroom practice 
and schooling have gone largely 
unquestioned. Thinking about and 
implementing cooperative learning 
can provide us a wonderful opportu- 
nity: as we think more carefully about 
the reward structures of classrooms, we 
can also step back and look at the 
structures ard fiinctic»is of schooling 
that we accept as givois. Next let us 
consider some opportunities for realiz- 
ing the power of cooperative learning. 



ReflecUiig on Content 

Some advocates stress that cooperative 
learning is a teaching technique that 
can be used for whatever a teacher 
would typically teach. True, but this 



SELUNG COOPERATIX^ LEARNING WITHOIT SELUNG IT SHORT 



may be a good time to ask cHjrselves 
^x>ut die mlue (rf what we ask stu- 
dents to team (eitter OMnpetitlvely or 
cooperatively). Simply because a Ics- 
SOT is implemcnt«i cooperatively 
does ncM assure its value. Using coop- 
erative techniques to have stuc^ts 
oovCT the same boring, inccMisequen- 
tial, or biased materfeU or to have th^ 
"get through" wwksheets with more 
^Iktoicy doesn't ctenKmstrate the ap- 
proadi*s full potential for changing 
vAm goes on In sdiocds. Rather, K^t's 
i»e this time d re^ructurlng the ways 
in i»Wdi we teach to examine wbai we 
te^ as well, weighing carefully the 
value aiKl relative merit erf every as- 
pect of the curriculum. 

Making Content and Process 
ComiMtiMe 

We can certainly use heterogeneous 
learning grouj^ to learn about World 
War I, but why not use such groups to 
e^qdore the role of competition in 
causing wars and, alternately, cooper- 
ative methods of conflia resolution? 
When we use the Jigsaw method^ to 
leam about fenKxis people (each per- 
scwi learning and teaching about a 
different person of acoMnplishment), 
we can ask students to focus on how 
these people cooperated with others 
to make positive contributions or to 
build a better world. Let s broaden our 
list erf •'Who's Famous?'' and encour- 
age students to think about ivbid fa- 
mous people we usually talk about 
and why people of color and women 
are sometimes excluded from our lists 
and our learning. Further, we can use 
cooperative learning to help students 
leam aboui cooperation,^ using coop- 
erative teaching strategies to help stu- 
dents understand the things that di- 
vide us, that keep us from seeing c ic 
another as full human beings, includ- 
ing racism, sexism, and discrimination 
based on age or physical condition. 



Coordinating the Approach 
with Other Classroom Values 

While teachers can stan implement- 
ing cooperative learning in small bits 
and pieces, we must also examine how 
the appro^h either conflicts with or 
O enhances other classroom values or 



tesurh^ intemions. For ex^nple, using 
a coq^erati^ gnxip for scx±d stiKlies 
whoi that lesson is preceded by the 
weddy spellir^ bee am) followed by 
the teacher's choosing the "row of the 
wedt" for an award may lesKl to owifo- 
sion for stiKients and to limited sucoks 
for teachers. At a recent coq^eratiw 
(earning workshc^, a teadier con- 
fessed to cHie erf us that she caught 
hersdf yelling at a group of students, 
"ftop helplr^ eadi other, we're ikk 
doing cooperative teaming now!" She 
reflected, with hwiest embarrassment, 
that there was no reason why her 
doits shoukin t help each other most, if 
mx all, of the time. 

Teachers also need to be empow- 
ered to locA at all aspects of their 
classrooms, rather than just being 
asked to implement a ax>perative 
learning group for a portion of the 
day. Because cooperative learning is 
often packaged and taught as some 
expert's "nine-step nrKxlel" to be fol- 
lowed precisely, teachers are ncK en- 
couraged to think about how the 
model fits in with the rest of what they 
do. For example, a key step in many 
models is "processing," in which stu- 
dents discuss how they funaioned as a 
group and work funher on their inter- 
personal skills. Processing is very im- 
portant, but ^ processing" should also 




We can use the 
principles of 
cooperative learning 
to allow teachers to 
assume ma|or 
responsibility — and 
credit — ^for thinking 
about what they 
want to teach and 
how they want to 
teach ita 

_ 



be conceptualized as going beyorKl 
the five minutes that follow the lei»son. 
Processing happens in the class all the 
time, as stu<tents leam to trust and 
respect one am^er, as they leam to 
work together, as they gather formal 
and tacit messages that the ways they 
relate to one am^her are imponant 
and of interest to the teacher and to 
the smocMh functioning of the class 

Ghrlng Teachere and Students 
a Voice 

If students and teachers can bc^n to 
redefine their n)les in decision mak- 
ing about the classRxim and the 
school cooperative learning can be- 
come a potent model of cmptjwer- 
ment. In some instaiKX^, however, 
teacheni who implement the approach 
are not really empowered but rather 
are asked to implement models 
brought in from outside, planned and 
or^ganizcxl by outside experts, and 
evaluated by others using .standard 
norm-referenced evaluation tools An 
alternative wi)uld be to use the princi- 
ples of cooperative lc*aming in allow 
teachers to assume major responsibil- 
ity — and credit — for thinking about 
what they want to teach and how they 
want to teach it. 

Similarly, in some instances, aK>p- 
erative learning has been used primar- 
ily as a classroom management strat- 
egy, as a way to get students to do what 
teachers want them to do. This is a far 
cry fn>m sharing more resp<insibiliiy 
for learning with students, involving 
ihcm in dec isions that aflect their lives, 
including what they want to leam, how 
thc7 wane to oi>;ani/e themselves, and, 
ultimately, how they should Ix* evalu- 
a{c*d. Ideally, axiperafive learning can 
lead to both student and teacher em- 
powerment, can help si-h(x)ls IxTome 
mcxlels of demcxracy, allowing all par- 
ticipants in the clasrircx)m and the 
school to have a vtiice in what hap{K*ns 
and to leam hew to make and impic 
ment fair and reastmable choices 

Eliminating Competition 

One of the central pa-mises of ccxjp- 
ei-atixt? learning is that students will 
understand that by working together 
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they can be smaner and more power- 
ful than by working alone What, ximn, 
does cooperative learning in t^ms — 
with posted awards and prizes — really 
teach students about the value 
cooperatlcKi? If we use coc^^eration 
cmly to foster a hi^ier level of compe- 
tition, then we are sending mt?ced 
messages. Do we want to teach stu- 
dents that there are intrinsic values to 
cooperation, or Is it simply another, 
better way to get ahead of oiher peo- 
ple? Similariy, when we u% rewards 
and prizes as pan of cooperative learn- 
ing, what do we iead\ students about 
the satisfactions of working tc^ether? 
Instead, we could use coc^raiive 
learning to model what inclusiw com- 
munities might VxM like, classroom 
communities in which everyone helps 
everycHie else, no one is left behind, 
and satisfaaion derives from overcx^m- 
ing obstacles together 

Promotiiig Cooperative 
Learning Appropriately 

Within the last month, wic oS us heard 
both a leading ax>perative learning 
researcher and a prominent teacher 
educator explain that the approach is 
easy to sell to teachers because it 
d(Xfsn*t make them change that much 
of what thc7 do. The researcher ex- 
plained that teachers still present ma- 
terial (generally in lecture format) and 
still test students individually — the 
only thing different is that the practice 
portion of the lesson is done in heter- 
ogeneous small gn)ups. Perhaps this 
makc*s c(x>perative learning easy to 
sell, but it sells short both teachers and 
the pr<Kess and pcnential of ax>pera- 
tive lc*aming. 

Instead of assuming that teachers 
will only "buy into" something that 
isn't too challenging or different from 
what they already do, we need to trust 
that teachers are truly interested in 
and capable of a*flecting about class- 
n:x)m pratiicc and the consistenc7 be- 
twc*en their long-term goals and their 
meihcxls — and ena>urage that reflec- 
tivity. In doing so, we can promote 
c<x)perative learning not because it is 
similar to our typical ways of operat- 
ing, but precisely because it is so 
different. We can engage teachers and 



When we use 
fewards and prizes 
as part of 
cooperadye 
leaniing^ what do 
we teach students 
about the 
satlsfiictions of 
woridng together? 



school districts with the notion that 
instead of business as usual with coop- 
erative learriing added txi, we 
employ the issues and values raised by 
coc^rative leamitig to reconsider and 
change many aspects of classroom in- 
struction and (H^ganization. 

Coc^rative learning can help us to 
re-think much erf what gtxrs on in 
classrooms. What cT)uld a focas on 
cooperation teach us, for example, 
about how we label and separate stu- 
dents identified "learning disabled*' or 
"gifted"? How compatible is a school's 
ftxrus on coc^rative leamfng with an 
equally strong focus on a highly com- 
petitive athletic pn^ram in which only 
a few students who excel have ct>n- 
tinuing and consistent opportunit!c*s 
to participate in sports and physical 
activity? What is the purpose of grad- 
ing, and how does one handle evalua- 
tion if one is committed to cx^ncepts of 
diversity, heterogeneity, and cooper- 
ation? Learning about and implemenc- 
ing ax>|>erative learning can prtnide 
schools an opponunity to examine all 
aspeos of schcxil policy, philosophy, 
and practice, making these coasistent 
with a belief in the value and educa- 
bility of all students and a sense of the 
mutual responsit:)iHty that creates com- 
munities. 



Ccxmerating k» a Better 
Wofid 

The future dl cooperative leamli)g is 
ridi in possibllides. We have not yet 
come close to " full understanding of 
what sdiocds built (mi a moctel of coop- 
eratictti mi^t lode like and ^diat power 
they ml^t unleash for stiKlents ami 
teachers alike. Let*s become critic^ cckv 
sumere and critical pr^ticMiens, seeing 
beyc^ labels — simply calUr^ sonw- 
thif% "cooperative learning ' doesn*t 
make it the best practice. If we use 
the principles of cooperative learning 
and the >nalues of cooperation~em- 
powering teachers and students, val- 
uing cooperation as both prcxress and 
content, and affirming interpersonal 
relations — we can create schools that 
are truly cooperative and a society in 
which people really do work to- 
gether for shared, equitable goals.Q 



*Scc, for example, R Slavin, (Fall 1988), 
"Qx>peration Beats the Competition,' 
School and Omtmunity LXW, 1: 16-19- 

'^For an exploration of the extent to 
which competition colors society, see A, 
Kohn, (1986), No Contest The Case Affoin^ 
Compeiitkm (Boston: Houghton Mifflin). 

^For an explanation cif this technk|iK?, 
see E Aronson, (1978), The Jigsaw Class- 
room (Beveriy Hills. Calif : Sage Publish- 
ers). 

^See N. Schniedewind and E. I>3vidson, 
(1%7), Cooperatit^ Learning, Coctf)era(ive 
Litres A Sourcebook of Leamitm Activities 
far Building a Peaceful Wofid (Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C Bftwn) for spetifk activ- 
ities (hat enable students to learn about 
axjpcracion and lo make conneaion.s be- 
tween the classnKMH and bniader fux'ietal 
issues. 
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Schools and Classrooms 
as Caring Communities 

When students feel they are valued members of 
the school family, the school becomes more 

effective at fostering all aspects of their 
development — intellectual, social, and moral. 
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HOW can schools encourage so- 
cial respmsit^ty in their stu- 
dents? They can teach the be- 
havk^ that constitute beij^ 'sodally 
responsibter but social respcwisibility 
is more than a set of learned ^dlls or 
^x^iired habits — it is anchored in die 
develc^ment of deeply personal com- 
mitmoits to such c«ie social values as 
justice, tolerance, and oMcem ftw oth- 
ers. We cannot expect our children to 
ctevelop conunitments of this kind in a 
vacuum. They must be ^le to see and 
e3q)erience these values in action in 
dieir daily lives, including their lives in 
school. This is why schools must strive 
to become "caring OMnmunities/' im- 
bued with these values, in which all 
children become contributing, valued 
numbers. 

Creating such communitkrs has not, 
unfortunately, been a priority In Anter- 
ican education, but a few sclxxds are 
succeeding at developing them. We 
woukl like to describe a prc^pam pnes- 
aitly in place in seven elementary 
schools in two California districts.^ This 
program, the Chikl Development Prt^ 
ect (CDP), fosters the creation of a 
carif^ community within each school 
ami ^ch classroom. 



Towanl Mote Opdmisdc 
AKumptioiis 

Although students spend their aca- 
demic careers in groups, schools often 
Ignore the potential benefits of this 
group life. Teachers and adniinistra- 
tors, when they oi^ganize students to 
work individualistically or competi- 
tively, actually undermine a sease of 



community. An emphasis on competi- 
tion guarantees that school life will 
become a series of contests, with some 
students winners and some losers. 
And the current enthusiasm for "time- 
on-task'* often condemns students to 
spend inordinate anrounts of time 



working alcme on narrowly defined 
cc^itive exercises. 

in our view, the assumfxions about 
student learning and motivation that 
underlie these approadies are mis- 
guicted. We view stuttents as partly 
self-interested, of course, but also as 
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well inientiwicd and cxmcemed about 
chelr feUows, curious and interesied, 
and cai^le using and respc»Kliag 

to KBSOn. 

Tlie Child Develq;»T^t Prefect is 
based on these optlmi^ assum|> 
tions. We designed it to pixmiote chil- 
drro^s pmsocial dev^pmetU\ their 
Wmin^ and cmskterateness, cxmi- 
cem fw others, interpersonal aware- 
ness and understandii^, and their 
at^Uty and iiKlination to Mance cx>n- 
slderation their own needs with 
consideration few the needs of others. 
What we have tried to do is to struc- 
ture coiidltlons in schools and class- 
rooms that bring out the best in teach- 
ers, administrators, and students alike. 

The CDP classroom contains three 
malor elements that work tc^ther to 
foster prosocial <tevelopment: cooper- 
ative learning, "developmental disci- 
pline/' and a literature-based ap- 
proach to reading Instruction. The 
CDP versic^ of cooperative learning 
emphasizes; 

• extensive intcr^on amof>g ^XHjp 
members; 

• collaboration toward giDup 
goals; 

• division of labor among group 
members; 

• mutual helping; 

• use of reason and explanation; 

• explicit consideration and discus- 
sion of values relevant to the group 
activity. 

This apprc^ch stresses tw major 
types of experience that we consider 
essential for promc^ing children's 
prosocial development: collaboration 
and adult guidance. It Is through their 
collaboration with equal-status peers 
that children learn the importance of 
attending to others, supporting them, 
and working out compromises. Then, 
because peer interaction is not always 
equal-status, colMx>ratfve, and benev- 
olent, the teachers aa as values advo- 
cates, pointing out the importance 
and relevance of helpfulness, fair- 
ness, concern and respea for others, 
and responsibility. They show stu- 
dents the meaning of doing one's 
best, one s pan, one's fair share, and 
how these values can be effectively 
applied in their group work. In **set- 
ting up" cooperative aaivities and in 
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"processing ' them with the students 
afterwards, teachers routinely lead 
discussions about the relevant values 
and their applications, after first fo- 
cusing on the academic task at haml. 

' 'Developmental discipline* ' is a 
classroom mana^ment apprt^ch th^ 
encourages children to take an active 
role in classixxHn governance, indixl- 
ing {^rticipating in the de\^Iqpment 
of classroom rul«. They meet period- 
ically to discuss issi^ of genml con- 
cern, as much autonomy as is 
appropriate for their ^ level, and 
work collaboratively with the teacher 
to devek^ solutic^s to disciplir^ 
problems. The teachers treat the chil- 
dren with respect — as capable peopfe 
who can respond to reason. They help 
students to think about and urxler- 
stand the importance of common val- 
ues, rather than impming values by 
vimie of their authority or power. 
Funher, these teachers avoid extrin- 
sic incentives (rewards as y^W as 
punishments) so that children will 
develop their own reasons for posi- 
tive actions other than "what's in it 
for me." Teachers \%^rk to help chil- 
dren develop and tap their own in- 
trinsic motivation by emphasizing the 
inherent interest in and importance 
of the academic aaivities. 

We want each student to feel that 
the school is a laii^ family and that he 
or she is an important and valued 
member. It is the feeling of bekHiging 
and contributii^ that motivates chil- 
dren to abide by and uphold the 
nonns and values that the schcx)! com- 
munity has decided are important. 

We try to ensure that students' 
emerging sense of community is not 
achieved through a process of isolat- 
ing and distancing their a^mmunities 
from others. To disccxirage such isola- 
ticm, we change the membership 
within class groups, so that by the end 
of the year each student will have 
WOTked in groups with most, if not all, 
the other students in the class. And in 
the school at large, students often 
work outsicte their own particular 
classrooms, particularly in the *'bud- 
dies" prc^ram. For this prc^;ram, 
classes of older students are [^red 
with classes of younger students for 
activitie such as n^ding to each 



other, planting a vegetate garden, or 
holding a bake sale to raise money for 
an eanhqi^ke relief fund 

As with «ter llteniture4>ased read- 
ily programs, <njrs is desi^i^ to help 
students become more skilled in read- 
ing and nH>re ImJined to read. Ours is 
also ctesigned to dex^elop children's 
underKanding erf prosocial values and 
how those values play out in dally life. 
In mwti the way that cuisinaire rods 
provide exan^les cS mathematksU 
I^wesses, good literature shows how 
values 'Nwiic." For example, the 
touching story The Hundred Dresses 
by Eleanw Es^ (about a poOT girl who 
claims to have 100 dresses at hoTie) 
Mps childrm to see how damaging 
and hurtful teasing can be. Similarty, 
other stcMles and books show con- 
cretely and vivkily tow such values as 
£ain^$s ami kindness make the work! a 
better place Still others reveal the in- 
ner lives of people from ocher cultures, 
ages, ami ciirumstances as they (teal 
with universal issues and ccwicans — 
they help chiklren to empathize with 
pec^ vAKy are both like them and not 
like them and to see the cOTimtwialities 
that underly diversity. 



Encouraging Results 

To find out how well the prc^am was 
aaually implemented in the project 
classnxMns and what effects it h^ on 
partidpaiii^ students — to see whether 
what sbotdid work in theory actually 
works in practice — we conduced a 
comprehensive evaluation of the prc^- 
ea. Our evaluatiCMi has followed a 
cohort of children who f^utidpated in 
the project from kindeiganen through 
6ih grade.^ 

Our finding show that the project 
was well implemented in most panic- 
ipating classrcx)ms and that it pro- 
duced a broad range of pc^itive effects 
cm students. It helped them to im- 
prove in social competence, interper- 
scmal behavior in the classrcx>m, inter- 
personal understanding, endorsement 
of democratic valu^, and higher-level 
reading comprehension. They also re- 
ported themselves to be significantly 
less lonely in class and less socially 
anxious. Overall, we believe the pro- 
m is festering a healthy fcxalance 



SCHOOLS AND CUSSWX)MS AS CARING COMMUNITIES 



between dUkii»i's cemtendes to at- 
vmd to (heir own needs md to attend 
to tl^ needs ami rights of (xhers. 

In this aftide, we warn to focm on 
CHIT attem(» to assess ^udoits* percep- 
tlons of their dassnxms as carii^ 
amununWes ami the Impaa (rf such 
percPVfkxis. We inducted a measure 
of » perce{Kton In que^cmnalres 
tlut we ^imlni^ed to projea stu- 
dous who) t)^ were in t)^ 4th, 5th, 
ami ^ grades. This Insmun^t in- 
duded items representing two ma^r 
cranpcments in cwr comreptkm of the 
soise of ccmimunity: (1) midents* per- 
ceptkH^ th^ they and their das^nates 
care about and are supportive ctf one 
amxher and (2) their feeling that they 
have an important role in dassroom 
ctedsii»i making and direction. 

The first erf these COTip<»i«its was 
represmed by 7 items, induding: Stu- 
denss ^ my class uwk k)geiber k? 
soive jmMemSs My class is Uke a Jam- 
ify, ami The cMdren in this class really 
care aboui eacb other The second 
compcment was measured by 10 items, 
indicting: In my class ibe ieacber and 
sJuderus plan togeAer wbai we will 
do. In my class the teacher and sru- 
dents ikckk kjgeiher wbas the rules 
wtll be, and The t&^her in wy class 
osfe; die audents to help tiedde what 
the class should tk>. Students In the 
three project schools scored signifi- 
cantly hitter on this combined mea- 
sure than those in three OMnparison 
sdKX^ eadi year of the three years we 
administered tte questionnaires. Thus, 
as we had hoped, the program was 
success in creatii^ caring ctwnmuni- 
ties in tl^ classrooms, at lea^ 2& seen 
by tl^ stiKlents in those classrooms. 

We also found, in g&ieral, that the 
greater the sense of community anxHig 
the studaits in a program class, the 
more favorable their chjiccktos on 
measures of prosocial lalues, helping, 
ccmflia resolution skill, responses to 
transgresstons, motivation to help oth- 
ers learn, and inuinsic moiivaiion. 
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These fimlings indicate that the pro- 
gram produce its best effects ix\ stu- 
(teits when it succeeds in creadng 
caring communities in classrooms. We 
bdteve that stuctenis who fed tten- 
sdves to be pan of such communities 
are strm^ nKnivaied to abide by the 
rK>rms of tl^ communities, as they see 
them. When ttese norms include the 
maintoiance of proaodal values and 
the development of and reliance on 
intrinsic motivation, these are the 
characteristics that children in such 
dassrocmis will display 



Creating Caring Communities 

Because fundamental chan^ in 
American family and cx>mmunity lifie, 
today's chiklroi often lade d<^, sta- 
ble relationships with carli^ adults. 
Schools canncM ignore this r^ty — it 
cuts across all class axKl ethnic catego- 
rtes, and it stK>ws no sign erf abating — 
not can they avoid the problems it 
causes. Schools have little choice but 
to compensate by becoming caring 
ccOTununities, by becoming more like 
supportive famili«. 

Our experi^Tce in the Child Devel- 
opment Pro^ shows that, with effort 
and dedication, schools can beccwne 
such communities. What's more, when 
they do, they become measurably 
more effiective at profnming all aspects 
of children's dcWtopment — intellec- 
tual, social, and nK)ral. 

All too often, meeting children's 
needs for belonging and ct^itributing 
is the missing variable in the school 
Improvement equation. Systematic at- 
tention to their human needs holds 
high promise for both children and 
sod^, as children and adults thrive in 
caring communities and develop their 
personal commitments to each other, 
to the world around them, and to 
abiding human values.Q 

* In the San RanKin Valley IJntfted School 
Distiia, the pncHect K±ioob are Neil Amv 
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m)ri^ BcrfUi^er Canyon, Country CMi, Wak 
Dteney, and Rancho Ron^o; in tl% Ha]^^ 
Unifkd SdKXTi Dfetrfct, tte pm^ea schools 
are Loi^iwocxl ^ Ruus. 

^ TT^ nescarch described here was con- 
ducted in six sdKX^, three tlut imple- 
mented the program and three "compart* 
son" sctools in the same distrto. We have 
focxeed a cohon erf chiiurm wto began 
kindergarten In die foil of 1982 and fin- 
ished SCt\ gr»te In tl^ ^>rtng of 1989. 
Durti% each of these years we have con- 
ducted dassTDCMn observ^ons to as^ss 
prc^ram imj^emeniatkin and auJent be- 
havtor and have assessed characteristics of 
the childrCT with interviews, que^ion- 
naires, and smali-group »:tlvities. From 
300 to 350 studoits have taken part in our 
researdi assessments e^ year. For fur- 
ther Informaticm about our findings, see 
Watson et al. 1^, Solomon et al. 1990, 
and Ddttistidi et al. in press. 
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A Qrde of Fri^Kb ki a Irt Grade Owoooib 

St»an IC bherwood 



Padng back aixi focth in the CfHrywiy, t pondered the deCirite 

m my mind Aa» I ar4k:^>iled Ami's ai^^ 

cduo^ioo bu&, I vaciHited between catm conviction «^near 

panic. Three dayv befom, the spedai education teacher had 

greEKied me with a request for a fiiil-tkne 

in \tf^ my comm::tion to tr^ my 

an$M«r was kislafilanec^ Now i w»n1 qirile so ^ure. 

As a teadier of yoiiqg drikbm for tfi y«m, i know thM 
<rvef>^cia» has a wide rar^ of sb^i^ md problem This 
partKralar group of 21 studmte was no dffierai^ Their ii^e^ 
geoce rai^, as meisiAied by the Ccgr^Mive Abfiities Test was 
137-68 (exckidif^ Ann's evatuatkm). Shane was repcfir^ «^ 
the 8lh grade tevel; Sara had been di^r>oced as ie^ng 
disabled, )ames as hyperacdve; MHce was ad^ M matfiem^- 
ICS piob^ sotving; mcM was a fr-year-dd ki tnAxftf ; wd so 
on. Indeed. Ann was not so cWferent A0 needed to betor^ H> 
our dassrxxMn community and to accept their own strer^hs 
and iimilations bekitt they could fiedy accept others. To 
develop conlkience, instill k>\« of iMmk^ and enh»)ce 
setf<oncept, the teacher builds on each child's imiqyenets— 
creating a mottva^and chaMer^^ afemoiphcpe wheie aA 
children are tree to work ooopentKtnfy, learn from mistakes, 
i take risks, arxi rekokx in aocomplishmenls. Such a dasmom 
I community is a n^spon system tor each mcmbsrv 

Special edocatois ooiiifd the term ''a cfax:ie of friends'' ^ 
describe the framework tsf peers, fronds, and miu^ bi the 
natural envirorvnant that surrounds a child wAh severe muW- 
pie disaUtoies and qffeis mainsHeam S4^poft (P^efsloe 
Sia'mbeck and Stainbeck 1967). Onh/ the term itsetf, however, 
is new to the d aaroom teacher who ^.as n^orked lo buikl these 
relj^lond)^ in his or her cia^snxvn akir^ 

Imt as circks of friends draw the lives drildren together, 
networking within the da^raom links special e&JCStM and 
regular educators togetiw in oonmon goalsw OiU ob|eclh«s 
foM^ Ann were to help her (1) develop nomul relattons!ilps and 
(r^ndships with her peers; (2) build hmctkr^ skills thfCHjgh 
normal 1st grade routmes; and (3) contknie work at her le^ 
toward functionaJ academic ti^e skilk 
j in social interactions, rx)rtf)andicapped children are good 
I role modek. By observinA wh^ they see. the haiKHcapped 
I imitate appropriaie sodaJ behaviors and mgagp in iewer 
1 inappropri^ of>es (Oonder and Nietupski 1981, Scair^^eci ec 
i al. 1 983). I was amazed the ^ity ot my students to provide 
struc^ire Ann's activtties in the absence o( an aduK aide. 
For examf^e, when Mike noticed that Ann nerded w^i^Ke, 
he woukl gather the necessary materiais, quietly approach her, 



and finnly dimct her tvk. On one cc£»k?«v «i4ieA she latfy 
r^med to paitk^Me, he wiemotion^ prodded Htr^ ^ou 
have to because jou'^ a tst grader, and #»ai ase the 

I st giaileis dou^ Iriet^ wl^outa snBe^ wKhitiaiafiieiaiipa^tf 
purpoeeasan V^^t, hetftmiaahertolMOilhat^^ 

OfiVL*^/ momoie Aw^s in d ep ia Nls wt, laehariioaiiy 
b»^1^');^ack ni*ri4^toeoaUawtofoilMrdb«oiaM 
psffd^ Miie nciif^nrfy. aawyle, to aBow har easy wicwi to 
hersupafks, w«^f^. . ^a woodenbtocfctoAetopofhaidprft 
to hold p. and her name Aamp to an iyifgNt 

positioo* 

On sorne juiad^^ laski^ sudt fKM oMiitiii ^ 
five's toom Hundred, Am>w»cyabltqf^ 
other tfanes, we str i q^f d aeadvwy to SMpply war mm 
activtoes ao ^ she Q»uM stM feiM paa of m 

We ^ Mtiatrd the 'lidNlator of leamir^rale fcir tedi 
suppoftin^g adult ori our c<atsrnQmtowtThl^iii^^ 
primary purpose ww to aasift Ann's M i0em mkm ; htfmm, 
each tMn rnmber %iw to s^ipoft a^chm ^ 
hrvdved wi^ Ann, in diii way. ihe other dhUdm dW mat 
perceh^ Ann as hav^ a spedai hilpar. 

As I fdlact on this past )w J know that Anii'l We has baeri 
touched to many w»yi by her peats aiid lMciiwilMwcm 
was aiordM a frae and pubHc eduoMtton to a i^apAar daas- 
room. Yet ihe inl^pMton proceia Ipi^ easy* At Hanf^ ft csan 
become aB-oonsunrf^g. \Mto no rf^|^ ansMtt^ hiMMa^ 
cMnot attow ocmk^ to be ooMficalned lpy paM pmi^KM. 
Oo&t be afriM to try. We caplate m mVHikm and 

II MiisMini mem uMuiearRirig eBipenenc3ps and appomvMH v 
creach^ sol%« pTQiMtms. 1^ viskMi fu/ a^ 

parmts, educaton^ and admto^tators weMi^Goatwtli^ 
to make leamfaig positive m%S empo%%«rii>g tor mm Aidwat 
within a /i^^sr dasfioom. 

Dooder, D., and J. hte^jpAi. (19i1). '^f^onhv^dk^md M^hmMum 
Teaching Playground Sk^ to Ihdr hAftmltf kmd^ Ners: 
Towsid a less Retvic^vs MM#f Sch<K)4 tw^iw^Wiit'^ IWsfiflPlia^ 

Fmksr (19S0). (>chf c/ffiimA. Narf)¥^ Abifliclpn fm$. 
St^nbeck. W., md S. Staii^iedL (1967). ^fduoilrt All Stode^i In 

A:4lp^^tH«<P*to'13, 14: 1, 7, 
Stainbedg ^ C Sttinbeck, tfd C W, H^htr. (tftllK 

t4onKandlci^ipad Peer ImoM i Ti e nt ^ ttm fducatton af t s w i se ly 
l^amlkrapped Studants.'^ T^A^Mna^o^Af AmoMtoitr^asm 
iirMafe Nsndk^ 8: 39^2, 

SasMi IL SlierwoiMi UttMht 1st gmie for 18 yem% M Hansan 
Element^ in Cedar Fa&, towa. She is proser^ lruto|Clor to 
theEduc^ton I^parto^ WaitbuiK Cblk^ ^ 

hW, Wavedy, lA 50677. 



Getting Started 



J. he articles in this section will be especially useful to those planning 
staff development programs in cooperative learning. Susan Ellis 
recounts her extensive exF>erience in the Greenwich, Connecticut, 
Public Schools. Yael and Shlomo Sharan recommend the experiential 
approach they have used successfully in Israel and other countries. 
Two Oklahoma teachers, Claudia Edwards and Judy Stout, review the 
factors that helped make them successful in their first year of 
ccx)perative learning. 
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Susan S. Ems 



Introducing 
Cooperative 
Learning 



Six years' experience with cooperative learning 
has taught one district some 
valuable — and surprising — lessons. 



The Greenwich, Connecticut, 
Public Schools have been pn> 
viding training in cooperative 
learning \o interested staff members 
since OctcA)er 1983. Our original 
training design followed six steps (El- 
lis 1985). 

1. Before asking teachers to commit 
themselves to an extensive training 
program, we offered them an over- 
view of the theory and resrarch be- 
hind cooperative learning and gave 
them practical, hands-on experiemre 
using the new strategy as well. 

2. For those who eleaed to learn 
the new strategy, we provided training 
at regular intervals during the school 
year, on work time. 

3. We ensured that in-school sup- 
pon from at least one peer and one 
administrator was available for each 
participant during and after initial 
training. 

4. We provided visible and continu- 
ous disuict-Ievel suppon {funds, 
coaching, encouragement) ^hit)ugh- 
out training, implementation, and 
maintenance of the irmovatictfi. 
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5. As interest grew, we made ex- 
panded training opportunities avail- 
able. 

6. We developed training expertise 
within the school system. 

Our six years of experience have 
taught us how best to follow these 
stef^ In practice — and have provided a 
few surprises. 



Our experience with 
foUow-up support 
suggests that many 
options can be 
effective. 
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Tfainlng and Support 

We have found that teachers who elect 
to become trained in cooperative 
learning are already convinced of the 
value of the strategy and wish to jump 
into practical, how-to sessions imme- 
diately. Because vs^ believe teachers 
should have a good understanding oS 
the theory and research behind coop- 
erative learning, we have tvoi simply 
dispensed with that pan of the train- 
ing. Instead, we have incorporated that 
Information into experiential sessions 
that simultaneously teach participants 
how to use the strategy. 

Training scbedtdes. During our six 
yrars, we have experimented with a 
variety of training schedules. When 
training sessions occurred two months 
apart, the sense of urgency was lost, 
ami teachers put off practicing their 
new skills until shortly before they 
were to reconvene with the trainer. 
Half-days of training did not provide 
enou^ hands-on practice to give all 
participants sufficient confidence to try 
new skills in their classrooms. Two or 
three consecutive days of training 
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Teachers have told 
us that working with 
peers lias made a 
crucial difference in 
their ability to learn 
to use cooperative 
learning. 



ovenvhclmed seme participants and 
left them feeling unable to assimilate 
all the i^rw kno^ded^. 

What has worked best for our initial 
trainlf^ in cooperative learning is a 
tcxal of four foil days of released time 
with sessions occurring three or four 
weeks apart (Sparks 1983). This sched- 
ule provides a manageable "chunk" of 
new information^ allows teachers suf- 
ficient time for practice between train- 
ing sesstons, arKl keef^ enthusiasm 
and momentum high. 

Pc^huhup s$4t4xjrt. White we recxxn- 
mend provkUng initial training on a 
portfcular scteiiite, our expertence with 
folfow-up sup^XMi suggests thm many 
of«kM« can be ^fectKe, indiKling: 

• half-day released time training 
sessk>ns throughout the year, 

• occasional after-school sharing 
and pr(*lem-soh^ sesstons, 

• visits to observe cooperative 
learning in action in other classrooms, 

• a consultant's or colleague's ob- 
servaticMi of a teacher's use of coop«"- 
ative leamii^ with feedback, 

• planning or team-teaching a co- 
operative learning lesson with an«her 
teacher, 

• access to a notebook of coc^ra- 
tlve learning lessons developed l>y 
peers, 

• paid time (during vacations) to 
develop cooperative learning lessons 
collaboratively with a colleague, 

Hoi all partJkdpants have used all of 



these ojKions; teachers select those 
that meet their needs or learning 
styles. 

Local Support 

Our original plan caUed for local sup- 
port htm two scHjrces: a peer and the 
prindf^. Teachers came to the train- 
ing in f»lrs or grou(%, so that each 
[^rtkipant had at least one colleague 
with whom to share plans, pixAl«ns, 
and success^. Each training %ssion 
oicted with time for the pairs or xrios 



to plan how to suppcMt each cxher back 
at their schod. Teachws have void us 
that wMidf^ with peers has made a 
crucial difemmce in ttelr aWlity to 
l^m to use cooperaihne learning. 

Principals and central office admin- 
istrators attended training sessions 
that ckscribed what they should kx>k 
for v/hcn observing cooperative learn- 
ing l^sons, how to provide positive 
{eecfi>ack to teachers, and how to 
model cooperative learning in meet- 
ings. They also participated in the 
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Susan 5. EUis 




training sessions for teachers, Noi sur- 
prisingly, in those schools where prin- 
dp^s took an active role in promoting 
ihe rse of ax){^ratlve learning, more 
teachers acquired the strategy, and 
more now use it regularly. 

District-Level SuppCHt 

To provide ongoing distria-lcvel sup- 
port, we have sou^t to ensure: 

• fiinds for consultants and for re- 
leased time, 

• identification of ctx)perative 
learning as an effeaive teaching prac- 
tice to be pursued as a board of edu- 
cation priority, 
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• regular articles in the montiily 
staff development newsletter high- 
lighting successful uses of cooperative 
learning, 

• participation of central office ad- 
ministrators in training, 

• etKouragement from central of- 
fice administrators, both to teachers 
using cooperative learning and to 
princi{^ supporting it in their 
schools, 

• use of cooperative learning 
groups by central office administrators 
in their own meetings. 

What we did not anticipate was the 
logistical support needed from both 



caiuiai <^ice and building administra- 
lors as people outside the district be- 
g$i\ to ask to observe cooperative 
learning in xticm. During tfie pa^ 
knir years, we have entertained edi- 
tors frcm a variety of pid>lkattons, 
teachers and administrators from as 
&r away as ^aska and Arizcwia, and a 
videotaping crew from ASCD. 

The time nec^r«l to arrange these 
visits is ji^ified however, by the boi- 
efits CHir tcKiiers derive frcmi them. As 
one teacher <4»erved, **Having visitors 
really keeps me on my toes and re- 
minds me ctf ail the dements of coop- 
etatlve learning/' And, of course, be- 
ing complimented by visitors on their 
use of cooperative learning validates 
te^ers' efforts to incorporate this 
^rategy into their repertoires. 

Eiqwmdfd C^ipoitunities 
£ot Training 

When we began this project, we 
(banned to c^er training each ye^r for 
three years, assuming that by then we 
would have reached everyone who 
was interested. Our biggest surpri% 
has been the very gradual but contin- 
uous devnelopment of interest in coop- 
erative learning among our staff mem- 
bers — so that we are still providing the 
basic training course sevra years bterl 
A number of events have stimulated 
this interest, f^rticularly t!^ calls from 
researchers in many disciplines for the 
use o( teaching strategies that promote 



One pleasant 
surprise has been 
the emergence of 
leadership in some 
teachers who had 
not previously 
sou^t that role. 
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INTRODUaNG COOPERATIVE LEARNING 



Students' active engsigement in their 
learning* For example, the stan- 
dards fiPOTi the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics spedfkally 
advocate putting stiKlents into groui» 
to do mathematics. Accordingly, five 
math teachers at Greenwich Hi^ 
School requested a training program 
in cocHJerative learning for the 
89 sdK>oi year and persuaded most of 
their coltea^ies in the math depan- 
n^t to K>^ th^. 

Many teaching strategies designed 
to improve stud^ts' abilities to read 
and write— such as writing worlcshop, 
readers* workshop, or reciprocal 
te^irhing— also emphasize the impor- 
tance erf having sitidents work to- 
gether. As our teachers receive train- 
ing in these su^egies. those who have 
not studied cooperative learning rec- 
ognize the need to participate in that 
u^aining as well 

Finally, our transition to a middle 
school model has sparked interest in 
cooperative learning among former 
junior hi^ teachers who see value in 
bctth the academic and the social skills 
that cooperative learning promotes. 
Moreover, our 7th grade interdiscipli- 
nary units are built on the concept of 
'interdependence ; several call for 
students to work in cooperative 
groups and to analyze both their eflRec- 
tivetiess at working collaboratively and 



the ^ivanta^ they derive from solv- 
ing prcd>lems together, 

In-Dlstiict Expertise 

While we had always pkuined to de- 
vek^ our own cooperative learning 
trainers, cmic pleasant surprise has 
been the emei^geiKe of leadership in 
some teachers who had n<K previously 
sou^t that role. Because we provide a 
variety erf le^iership opfxjrtunities (in- 
cluding fadliuting sharing sessions, 
publishing l^son plans, and running 
workshops), many teachers have been 
able to earn recognition for their suc- 
cesses with cooperative learning. Some 
have eleaed to aneral the Jdinsons' 
Le^iership Trainii^ Course arKl now 
fMwide wede-kMTg summer training 
sessiOTs for the State of Connecticut as 
well as shorter sessions for schods in 
Greenwich arnl other districts. 

Another Surprise 

Initially we had been prepared for 
parental concern about cooperative 
learning. When a few parents ques- 
tioned whether learning to cooperate 



would render their children unable to 
compete in the real worid, we pro- 
vided two evening workshops on a> 
c^^ative teamii^ for parents, explain- 
ing the importaiKe of cooperative skills 
in the wcAplace ami tte need for «u- 
dents to accidie those skills in sc^hod. 

Much to our surprise, six years later 
parental wncem has surfaced again. 
(This time the questions tend to be, 
**Shouldn I the teacher be doing more 
teaching?" How can my child leam 
fnm the other students? ') Some par^ 
ents of gifted children express fear 
that their youngsters will be held back 
by slower students in their groups. So 
once again we are providing a series 
erf meetings for parents — with the ad- 
vant^^ now of being able to use the 
ASCD videotapes about cooperative 
learning, two of which wei^ made in 
our classrooms (see "New Ccx>pcra- 
tive Learning* Videotape' ). 

The Most Important Lesson 

TTie most Imponant lesson we have 
learned over these six years is that 
cooperative learning is a valuable 
teaching strategy that more than re- 
pays teachers for the time and effon 
they must invest in learning to use it 
Tlie benefits for students, both aca- 
demically and socially, can be great. 
We hope other educators will leam 
from our experiences and make their 
own implementations of c(xiperative 
learning even more effective than ours 
has been O 
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m Implemeiitfaig Cbopera^ 

Our majw discovert Uwts oax ton^term Investmait in ooqi^ative teaming are 

• Ofioe the idea takes hoU, teacheis want practical, hoMMo btstnidion. Iliey 
nefer theory and lesearch to be iiuiit imo the handMn sessions, ADt bnposed tq> 

■ MtftHi' 

• T^^heis need re^Ur retesed-time training and oontim«d foOow>up support 
If they are to acquiie and use this comfrfex new tradrii^ . 

• The more Wlow-up $U|)pO(t leadiefs have, the more they use the new 
technkiues. 

• &fOoes5 can lead ID fm wMch can lead to lots of 
visftwitafceitiCTfibuttf igirinstotBi<hef s^Hw ifi d enc eandt^^ 

new strategy are worth the t^spem. 

• "S&rr wttt eraeigB where yoM may not ©qKcl them. 

• vMuntaiy change can take twks as long as you think it win-or more. 

• need training toa ^ v ^i.. 

— Sus»f S. Elite 
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Training Teachers 
for Cooperative Leamii^ 

Creating a cooperative classroom for themselves 
in a workshop setting is valuable preparation for 
teachers who wish to foster norms of helping 
and sharing among their students. 




A teacher sfwm Ns ohsen^iUiom (jf a ax^atitv learning Emulation game uitb theresi cf "class. " 
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Cooperative learning encom- 
passes a wide ran^ of strate- 
gies for promoting acac^nlc 
learning through peer cooperation 
aiKl communicmion. As the term "co- 
oper^ive learning" implies, students 
hdp each other learn, stere ideas and 
resources, and plan cooperatively 
wh^ and how to study. Ttk tesKiier 
does not dictate specific Inductions 
but r^her allows stuctente varying de- 
grees of choice as to the sub^ance and 
go^s of their learning ^tlvities, thus 
making mntents active partkipante in 
the process of acquiring knowledge. 

Teachers learn their role in cooper- 
ative learning ftxMn practice over time, 
as ck) students. Fir« and foremost, the 
teacher must model the social and 
communiatlon skills expected from 
the ^denis. Cooperathre learning in 
tte classroom requires that l^Iplng, 
sharing, and cooperating become 
classroom norms. The gr^ual intro- 
duction of cooperative games, leam- 
ii^ tasks, and activities helf^ teacher 
and midents alike acquire communi- 
cadon and helping skills and the rudi- 
ments of sniall-group organization 
(Slavin et al. 1985, Sharan 1984, Sharan 
and Hertz-Lazarowitz 1^). A com- 
prehensive overview of games and 
learning activities, and of the cognitive 
and social skills these activities seek to 
develop, can be found in many 
sources (Cohen 1^7; Graves and 
Graves 1985; Johnson and Johnson 
1987; Kagan 1995; Orlick 1978, 1982; 
Sharan and Shat^ 1976; Slavin 1986). 
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The E3q>etientlal 
Learning Mo^l 

Cooper^lve leamir^ differs consider- 
ably in theory and in practice fincmi 
tradittonal whole-class in^ructicm and 
requires a different approach to teach- 
er training. Cooper^ive learning does 
not involve produaion-iype tasks, 
where every element is ^)ecifid>le 
and where outccmies are largely jMie- 
dictable. While tt% dlscussk»i skills 
and helping behavic^ required for 
cooperative learning are Indeed spec- 
ifiable, we cannm always stipulate 
their (xitcomes. 

Cooperative learning encoun^, 
and Is in f^ built upon, the contribu- 
tions of group members. Even in tl» 
most highly ^ructured cooper^ive 
learning situation, such as stuctents* 
tutoring one another in a vocabulary 
list, their interaction canned be con- 
trolled The teacher, therefore, must 
be comfortable with varying degrees 
of uncertainty as to what each group 
member will contribute. He or she 
mu^ be willing to acknowledge diver- 
sity among pupils in interests, talents, 
and pace erf work- 
Prospective teachers of cooperative 
learning must make independttit deci- 
sions as to how to balance coc^r^ve 
behaviors and ^ademic skills and 
goaLs, Their training, therefore, should 
focus on devetoping skills for organiz- 
ing cooperative learning as well as 
skills for analyzing and evaluating the 
lessons in terms of their effects on 
children s cooperatiw behaviors and 
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on their academic learning. A learning 
model based on Kolb's (1975, 1986) 
experiential learning theory is particu- 
larly approprime for sudh trainir^ 
Kolb presents a "holistic integrative 
perspective on learning that combines 
experience, perception, cognition, 
and bdiavior" (1986, p, 21). Tills mod- 
el is rorted in John Dewey's prfUloso- 
phy erf educ^on and in Kurt Lewin's 
integnttlcm erf sdaitlfic Inquiry and 
social pnAlem solving. BoAi Dewey 
and Lewin viewed learning as based 
on persoral experience, provided the 
learner the ttX)ls with which to 
observe and analyze the effects of 
experience. 

Within the experiertial learning 
moctel, concrete experience is the cat- 
alyst for learning (fig. 1). Learrors 
(wtldf^ in ^rUvitles diat serve as a 
basis for oteervaticm <rf tl^ process as 
well as reflection on the effiects of the 
experience. Their reftecttons are or- 
ganized into general principles about 
the topic being studied ami are assimi 
lated into generalizations that dlrea 
their ^plication in new situations 
Chideering (1977) sums up the four 
different capabilities fostered by this 
learning model: 

The learners must be able to enter new 
experiences ooenfy md fully without bias; 
they must b^e ac4e to ^and hack from ttese 
experiences, observe them with some de- 
tachment, and reflea on tteir slgnlfkance; 
they muA be able to devek^ a k^, a 
theory, a conceptual framework that gh^es 
some order to the observati<Mi; and they 
must be able to use these concepts to make 
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ikvLsioiiN, to s<.)ive problcnvs, to ukc aaion 
ip IH) 

llic ncN\' action then Ixvofiics a 
concrete cxjx^ncncc lhat generates 
nw obstMvationN^ and so tonli, as the 
c\'clc' rejx^at.s 



A Coo(>erative Learning 
Experiential Workshop 

iuich stage of Che exfxrientul learning 
m^Hjel fias aji appiicaiion when we 
rrain teachers to use cooperative 
learning methixls. Advocates of ex}x- 
riencial learning have de%elo[xd a 
jXK)l of tasks, exercises, aiid games 
that simulate cix)perative learning for 
teachers and involve tliem directlv in 
C(X)fXTauve interaaions witii their 
jx'cts. llie aaivitic*s challenge teach 
ers' tlunking alx)ut learning and teach « 
ing and geuetaie insight into ihc l)a>ic 
features of learning c<x.)(xrativelv 

.Vw^^e / Curiavlc EAperieriLV CiX)p 
crativc learning training workshops 
eni[iloy a vanerv' t)f ex|xriences tliat 
are panicularly suited to adult learners 
of different ages with diverse back- 
grounds and interests, (In faa, di. :rsi 
ty is essential for de\eIoping ccx)[Xt 
ation.) >X'orkshop groups are formed 
randomly, and each teacher is encour 
aged to make a unique contribution to 
the group's ctx){X'ra£ive etfon llius, 



from the onset of the workshop, teach- 
ers exfXTience one of the basic ele 
meiiLs of ccx:)(XTative learning ac- 
knowledgment and acceptance of 
other {xx)ple's ideas and vie\\poinLs 

Tins [Uinciple is illustrated b\' one 
o( manv activities suitable for the 
ofx'nmg session of a wx)rkshop; pre- 
paring a group }>oster, llie trainer 
gives groups of four or tive teachers 
magaj^ines, tag IxKird, felt markers, 
M.*is.sors. and paste and asks them to 
create a group [X)ster. The only sjxcif 
ic requirement is that the produa 
must reilect the ideas of e^cn menv 
ber ot the group. 

Creating a [X)ster ex[X)ses teachers 
io a rail conMellatioti of ccx)|xrative 
[Kcx'edures In order to decide which 
form the jx^ster will take, teachers 
must exctunge ideas and stiare (eel 
ings aixiut tlieii understanding oi the 
assigtiment and abv:>ut how to organize 
their work, llit^ also sliare their feel 
ings alx:)ul the prcxedure .Some teacfi- 
ets may exj^ress frustration at the lack 
of specihc direaions for carry ing out 
the task, while others may feel more 
comfortable [precisely ause the di- 
reaiofis give them an op{X")rtunit>' to 
act inde[X'ndently and make their own 
decisions. Involvement in the dis^^us- 
sion as well as in the aaual [>repara 
tion ot the [X)ster illustrates an essen 



tial feature of cooperative work; 
individual group memtxrs helping 
each other plan and achieve their ct^l- 
leaive g<.ul 

After completing the jxxscers, each 
group presenLs iLs prcxiuct to tlie clasps. 
Each pi)?iter is unique because it 
emerged from the combinc\l input of 
that particTjlar group's membi*rs. Later, 
the groups rqx^rt how their p'.xuers 
evolved, illasirating simiLlritie^ us well 
as differences in how each group or- 
ganized its work By hstening to the 
repoas, the trainer gains irifornution 
about the teachers' knowledge, opin^ 
ions, and skills and thu^s can inlbrmally 
assess tlv 11 faniiharit)' with coopera- 
tive learnirig, Finally, hanging tlie post- 
ers on the wall creates a sense of 
belonging to the group and to the 
class as a whole. 

An aaiviry appropriate for a later 
workshop sesAion is a "tishbowl" dis- 
cussion in which teachers form two 
'/oncentnc circles. Teachers in the in- 
ner circle dLscuss a prcvioasiy deter- 
mined topic, Tliose in the outer circle, 
wlu) serve as observers, complete a 
short questionnaire on how often the 
oKseived teachers participated in the 
dis4'ussK)n, whether the sfxaker s re 
marks were lelevani to the topic, and 
M) on, defxnding on the panicular 
discus.sic)n skills the trainer scx*ks to 
dc^'elop. ;Vhcr the observers re{X)rt on 
tile discusMon pr<xvs>. the partici- 
pants cXMiduci another discussion, re- 
tming certain lx*haviors accordingly 
Ai the next opjX)aunity, obseivers and 
pjfticipants reverse roles. 

hi addition io giving ^vinicipanis 
actual practice m communication 
skills (e.g., disc'uxsion and feedback), 
this "hshlxnvl " exercise demonstrates 
thai L(x)|xrauve leannng skills are 
amenable to devek)pment. As the\' 
practice these skills, the teacluTs also 
increase their awareness ot how to 
cultivate the skills among then 
students. 

To sum up stage one oi the niixiel, 
m the course of the workshop the 
trainer condua> a series of gajtiies, 
exercises, and simulations tlut illus- 
ti ate dirtercnt ways of orgam/mg 
grou[xs, a vat icry of cm)(XTaiive learn 
mg tasks, and a wide range of commu- 
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nicatlon skills. In effea, these experi- 
ences are the "content" of the 
wtnishop. Instesd leamli^ ofrcHtf a 
ooqpemive da^roran, the teachers 
create one for themselves, by them- 
selves. Effective transfer from the 
wori^iop to the classroom depends 
cm the next three st^es. 

Sta^ 2: Obsmjmk»ts and rtfiec- 
tiom. During the oeast stage learners 
reflea on the experience's signifi- 
cance for them both personally and 
prctfesslonaUy. R^eoiCHi is tte bric^ 
between the concrete experience and 
the ft»nial learning of relevant con- 
cepts. Teachers share their reactions 
to die cvGm that otxurred durii^ the 
ccmot^ experience. 

CMjservations and r^lections are 
^leraUy shared durii^ a discussicm, 
which can be oMiducted first in "buzz" 
groiq» or in pairs, ftdlowed by quar- 
tets and dien dasswide. Sometimes 
trainers will suggest that teachers 
write (k)wn Individual re»:tions to tl% 
exeidse before sharing them. 

It is usdiil from time to time to have 
teachm take tunw as c^servers <rf the 
experieiKe. Their reactkMis supply an- 
c^her source <rf peroejHion and point 
of view. This role will enhance teach- 
e«' awareness <rf the complexities <rf 
interaction within a group. 

Three que«icms (Pearson and Smith 
1985) lend structure to the process oi 
djservatlon and reflectlcm: Wh^ hap^ 
pened? How did the participants feel? 
Wt^ does it mean? 

WZwtf £^^;p«nesc/.'' A common salting 
point is for te»±ers to help each c^her 
reccmstruct the event Sharing percep- 
tions becomes a vivid raninder that 
not everyone perceives the same event 
in the same way— a fact we all know 
but often fbi^ Teadiers do not try to 
teoll every detail erf what haRsened; 
rather they are in^nicted to empha- 
size tlw general sequence erf events 
and Ikjw group members contributed 
to the process. 

How dki the participants feel? After 
clarifying their personal and collective 
percqjtlons of the exercise, teachers 
refiea upon positive as well as nega- 
tlw Peelings evoked by the experi- 
ence. Ttte trainer must establish an 
atmo^here of tru« and acceptance so 



tfiat te^iters will be willing to "risk" 
exposing their feelings without 
censure. 

\lfbat does it m&m? Next, teadiers 
explore the meaning (rf the eaqsCTi- 
«ice and of die fiedings it arcHised 
From perMMial meanings ttey con- 
struct goieraliz^ons about coopera- 
tive activities. For example, how did 
ttwy feel sdxjut a kxjsely structured 
sKtivity? Did some teachers fiml it easi- 
er to assume leadership roles when 
there was no desigi^ed letter? Did 
paraphrasing anodier's remarks re- 
quire unusual amounts of concentra- 
tion? 

With time and practice, teachers in- 
yegc^ seemii^ disconnected fea- 
tures of coqjer^ive learning »tlvld« 
into a meaiingful wtole, makif^ d^ 
connections between particular t^ 
and social ddlls. GrcHip members be- 
jin xo associate coc^jerative learning 
activities with die corresponding co- 
c^jer^ive behaviors. 
Smge 3: FortfuOkm abstma con- 
and gerwmksatkms. IXiring die 
next st^, die teachers organize die 
outcon^ of oteervarion and reflec- 
tion into concejMs, formulating diem 
according to dine terminolc^ of the 
co<^)erative learning field This creates 
a common professional vocabulary for 
aU participants. In diis stage die train- 
er's role is more direa dian hereto- 
fore. Now he or she functtons as "the 
interpr«er of a field of knowle<^ and 
a guicte to ... the manipulation of 
terms and concepts" (Kolb and Lewis 
1^, p. 101). The trainer may at dils 
time assign readings to be done dur- 
ing the wwkshop or at hoine. 

After debriefing several acthiUes, 
teachers begin to rect^nize die essen- 
tial features of a coqjerative learning 
ta^ concluding diat some tasks call 
for sluring and exchanging ideas, for 
planning togedier, or for solving prob- 
lems and making decisions. These 
finding may be posted on a chan for 
future reference. Odier activities will 
feimiliarize teachers widi more fea- 
mres of coqaeratlve learning, and die 
list can be expanded When teachers 
have experienced refleaed upon, and 
clarified different types of tasks, they 
will be able to formulate a typology of 
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''Reflection is the 
bridge between tiie 
concrete experience 
and the formal 
learning of relevant 
concepts/' 



anifXTativc Icamifig casks, 

Tfic same pnKVss takes place in 
relation to communicaium skills As a 
result of re|x*ated aaiviiies and de- 
briefings, leadiers heiomc familiar 
with an array of skills required for 
snuKHh group funaioning. In additii^i 
to generalizing about the various skills 
iiH*msel\x*s (eg , listening, paraphras- 
ing, gix'ing feedback), teachers match 
the skills with appropriate tasks, A 

jigsaw task, for instance, calls for 
listening, sharing ideas, and a*aching 
consensus, On the tuher hand, a 

bu// group discussKMi, prior to a 
class\vi4,Je deliberation, remains ofK'n 
ended and rc*quires no consensus. 
Similarly, teachei> anahve other fea- 
ture's of c<x){XTative learning, such as 
which tasks call ft)r a group product 
and h< >w the pr< )duct retleas the 
group effort. 

Sfage 4: Testing iif^ltcaiiom of am- 
cepts in netv sitiioiions Activities per 



fomitxl in this stage help teacliers 
appK knowle«.ige and skills giiined in 
iIk' pre\ ious st;iges to ilK-ir own lesson 
planning At first the>' may plan iMjlai- 
ed tasks that emphasi/e onlv one i^v 
X\\o C(K)fx*ra{ive learning elementv As 
their abilit> to integrate the varirrv t)f 
factors that constitute ciK>perative 
learning increases, their plans becimH? 
more amiplex. 

At tliis stage the tr.^ ner may gn:)up 
teachers b\ grade level and a)ntent 
aa^a to facilitate praaical applicatk)n 
of their planning, Together, teachers 
ch<K)se a unit of study and decide 
w fiich as{xvt of the unit is apprc^riate 
for ciHiperative learning. Each group 
deierminv> the gt)al of the ax)fx*rative 
lesson, the ry^x*s of tasks that will 
acliit*\e the goal, and the kind of panJ- 
uci the student group will create, TTiev 
ftKus on formulating cle;ir instructions 
for students that corresjXMid to the 
teacher s objc*c*li\*es 
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Fig. 2. Cooperative Learning ExperienUaJ Workshop 
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"^atk lime and 
practice, teachers . . . 
associate cooperative 
learning activities 
widilhe 
corresponding 
c<M>perative 
bebiaviors.** 
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The trainer at this stage becomes a 
coach, reminding the teachers of basic 
principles learned in previoas stages 
and encouraging them to evaluate 
ilieir plans. Indeed, a lively discussion 
of what is and isn't appropriate for a 
cooperative learning lesson usually 
occurs during this activity. Teachers 
have yet another opportunity to clarify 
and integrate the elements of coopera- 
tive learning acquired in the work 
shop. The plans they design together 
validate their learning. 

Throughout the training teachers 
have had ample opportunity for sub 
jective experiences as well as objective 
ones (in the first three stages) with 
ccxjptfraiive learning. In this fourth 
staj^, while designing cooperative 
learning situations for the real world 
of their classrooms, teachers recreate 
their learnings by syndiesizing their 
subjective preferences with the meth 
od's objective requirements. Trainers 
ran facilitate the transition from plan 
ning to classroom implementation by 
having teachers "rehearse" the experi- 
ence in the relatively safe environment 
of the workshop setting. Whether 
teachers experiment in the workshop 



or in tteir own classrooms, these ap- 
plicaticms beccOTie new concrete expe- 
riences. Time is dien s« aside for 
teadiers to reflect upon il^ e3q>eri- 
eiKe, draw condusiCMis, and modify 
plans for future implementation. Fig- 
ure 2 illu^rat« the four sta^ of an 
experiential workshop in cooperative 
learning. 

Something to Take Bxk 

By following die jaages oi th^ e?^ri- 
filial learning model, teadiers be- 
come active participants in the process 
of acquiring cooperative learning 
skills and concei^ The workshc^ is 
particularly effeoive if testers from 
the same school attend. Tc^ed^r they 
acquire a common technical vocabu- 
lary and establish norms of behavior 
that facilit^e tt^ continuing develop- 
ment of cooperative learning in their 
school (UtUe 1982). 

If the teachers are trains together 
and continue to functlcMi as members 
of small groups or teams, and if the 
teams are devcned to mutual assistance 
in the trial of new strategic, coopera- 
tive learning will be sustained in a 
school (Joyce and Showers 1987, 
Sharan and Hertz Lazarowitz 1982). 

Our gc^ is to uain teachers who 
can use a variety of coc^)erative learn- 
ing strategies and then analyze their 
eflforts. We also hope that teachers may 
come to see each cHher as valued 
resc^urces for both implementing and 
evaluatifig their own modifications of 
cooperative learning strategies D 
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Cooperative Learning; 
The First Year 



A group of Oklahoma teachers who have learned by 
experience how to implement cooperative learning 
oflFer their advice to other educators. 



A one-day training session with 
C^vld and Ro^r Johnson in the 
summer of 1987 excited and 
challenged our three classroom teach* 
ers who attended. The presentation 
convinced us that cooperative experi- 
ences wcHild be overwhelmingly ben- 
eficial to our stiKients. We were ready 
to dive into cooperative learning. 

So we tocA the plunge, and soon we 
(bund ourselves treading water — floun- 
dering even — from time to time. Fortu- 
nately, we've cwne a long way since 
tfien. We hope this article will help 
other teachers make a smo(Xher transi- 
tion to the successful use of a cooper- 
ative learning program. We believe 
three components are vital to success: 
commitment, pacing* and support. 

Vital Components 

Commitment. So many times, each 
of us had jumped on a t^ndwagon 
only lo face what seemed to be insur- 
motmtable difiicuhies. Then we h^ 
given up because of lack of commit- 
ment. On our way home from the 
Johnson and Johnson training session, 
however, we promised ourselves to 
use cooperative learning for a mini- 
mum of one )«ar — and we took that 
promise seriously. Our commitment 
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to ihe program and to ihe district has 
helped us see the cooperative learning 
pfx^ea thfXHi^ the lou^ times. 

Poi^f^ Ae f^tJgrum, The Johnsons 
urfd us that it takes tearf^ two to 
three years to inccwporaie cooperative 
leamif^ lully into their present teach- 
ing styles and to use it the recom- 
merated 60 peromt ctf the teachii^ day. 
Our aithusiasm temporarily tdimted 
us to this fxt, however, and we began 
too c^ckly. We imn^diately plani^ 
dtffeim grcnips for sxA^sa area 
and too ofv&n neglected the direa 
te^ihii^ of social skills. As a result, our 
foumlatlom were not well estaWished, 
and our first year's experiences were 
mtHie diflicuh than necessary. 

We neaMnn;end that teachers start 
with one lesson in a subject with 
whk± they feel OMnfonaWe. They 
slKHild continue in this area until the 
cooperatlw process go» smoothly— 
both socially and academically. Then 
ihey can add other subjects as compe- 
icnce develops and add social skilk as 
the need arises. Some teachers may 
spend considerable time teaching and 
modeling social skills first. These skills 
are then firmly in place before the 
grcHtps begin their academic a^sign- 
meii s. Ev^ry teacher must internalize 
cooperative learning, and adapt it to 
his or her own eachlng style. Feeling 
comfortable and secure takes lime, and 
IK) two dassrcxMiTs will be ickniical. 

When introducing students to ax>p- 
erative learning activities, we first de- 
cide on a class name, then on names 
for each group— quite a lesson in give- 
and-take! We have learned that lots of 
modeling must also occur as we move 
into a^f^demic experiences Younger 
children in partkrular must see what 
they are expeaed to do. 

Support Just as positive interdepen- 
dence is vital to a cooperative learning 
lesson, it is vital for the teachers who 
use it as well. At first every day at least 
one of us was ready to give up. But 
because there were others with whcwn 
to share difficulties and triumphs, we 
persevered. 

Our group staned with only three 
members. It now includes 17 of 19 
staff members, all of whom use coop- 
er^hre learning in some way. Our 
suppon group meets monthly, with 




In our enthusiasm, 
we immediately 
planned different 
grou^ for each 
subject area and too 
often neglected the 
direct teaching of 
social skills. 



inter^ted tethers and administrators 
firom across the distria in attendance 
Today at these meetings, those of us 
wIk) were involved item the begin- 
ning still leam fmm mhers. Many of us 
have developed close friendships, and 
our commitment is stronger than ever. 

Practical Suggesttons 

The following suggestions can help 
any classroom teacher use cooperai;ve 
learning more easily. Some of th«e 
ideas we have discxivered through the 
'leam-by-your-mistake" method, CHh- 
ers we have discxmrned through 
books, anicles, and newsletters (see, 
for example, Johnson et al. 1^6). 

Arrange groups efficiendy. We sim- 
ply leave desks in group clusters all 
day. Students fac^ the front during 
instruaion or independent activities, 
then rotate their desks to face each 
other for group work. If there is too 




jh^ psas^ 7be Px^ lane ^frwntary cot^fc^^ 
sixm dWicubtes as weU as success Sbo^ 

Boston and Bob^ Dimbam (teacbml Ken Ba^ (principal), and Judy Stoui. Judi Priest, and 
Oau^ B^iMsrds fietKbers) 

Opposiw pstgc UPfen formif^ cooperutit^ learning groups, teachers of younger snuienis may 
unmi to aart smaU^uisb gnmps of two 
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much socializing during independent 
work, sOTie teachers anai^ desks so 
that group members are back to back. 
Other teachers may prefer studoits in 
rows but arrange desks so that ^up 
iT^n^^ers are easily moved tp^ther. 
reachers must keep experimenting 
until ib^ firal what works best in their 
dassroc^ns. The t)est aaangement 
may vary irom group to group and 
fix»n year to year. 

D&ermifw group siro. When in 
tioxxbi, start small. Remember, tire 
more members in a group the more 
infHit, but the more peiKMiallties with 
which to deal. Pairing students may be 
the easiest way for both teachers and 
students to begin coc^rative learn- 
ing. Teachers of ycHinger stuctents typ- 
ically use grou(» of two, as these chil- 
dren are at a more self<entered stage 
of development. When there is one 
real "troublemaker ^ in the class, p^ir- 




The bottom line for 
inducing students to 
work cooperatively: 
a l^se group must 
realize that its 
members will stay 
together until they 
can work well 
together. 



ing him or her with just wie crther 
child eliminates excessive disti^actlon. 
Teachers slwuld esq^erimCTt with dif- 
ferent numbers until they find '9Am 
works best for them. 

Decide ixw hr^ groitf^ stay to- 
g&ber. Our teadiers in gractes 3-5 
have stucknis stay in ^x>u(» for four \o 
six weeks, dependii^ on the length of 
the unit studied. This amount time 
seems to work well for seoxYdary 
teachers, also. Kincteigarten, transi- 
tion, and 1st grade teachers oAct pair 
stuctents for only one lesson, cmc day, 
or cm w^ek. A special education 
teacher reported that her ^>al was to 
^ the same two students to make it 
through one shcHt assignment per day 
for a week The bottom line for induc- 
ing stiKtents to work oo(^>eratively: a 
base group must realize that its mem- 
bers will stay together until they can 
work well tc^elher. 

fbrw new groups. Each time new 
groups are formed, teachers shoukl 
provide activities for students to ^ 
acqtiainted. These ^vities may in- 
clude trading phone numbers, telling 
ai>out themselves, discovering similar- 
ities and difference, and choosing 
team names. For most situations, we 
have found that groups composed erf 
different ability levels work best for 
students. Neverthel^s, even when 
classes are alre^Jy arranged according 
to ability (honors classes, reading 
groups, learning disabilities), cooper- 
ati\^ learning concepts are still viable. 

Divide group re^xmsibilities. Put- 
ting a different symbol on each d«k is 
a handy way to divide group responsi- 
bilities. For instance, teachers can give 
each studmt a star of a different color. 
Today the Red Star reads, the Blue Star 
writes, and so on. With our primary 
students, we have each ^udent ri id 
and explain cmly one problem or 
qi^tion on a page rather than the 
whole page. This system allows the 
te^er to determine whetiier e^-h 
student understands the concept. It 
also avoids taking the amount of time 
that slower students may need to 
struggle thu ugh the entire page. 

Encouft^ responsibHity. Peer pres- 
sure worics well for discipline. Teach- 
ers can give groups rewards for 



achieving desired criteria. For exam- 
ple, te^ers can make a chan with 
each ^tHjp's team name listed Every 
group that fulfills expectations — such 
as working quietly, pi^alsing members, 
ttfii^ing back completed hc»nework, 
and returning office notes — earns a 
point. Then the teacher gives appro- 
priate rewards for attaining a certain 
number of points. 

Teachers should give teams, rather 
than individuals, dassroon responsi- 
biliti^: for instance, one group keeps 
the library oi^ganized this week; an- 
other group deans the boards. This 
s)^tem wc^ especially well with ele- 
mentary chikiren; it allows everywie 
to contritHJte leather than jiist the ones 
wiio finish first. 

Each team can have a k^adet for the 
week. Each member shows his or her 
work, when complied, to the leader. 
The leader checks for completion and 
marics the assignmmt off by the stu- 
dent's name This system can reduce 
the number of late papers and, in 
elementary classrocMns, can even help 
get names on papers. Next week, a 
different group member can be the 
leader, so that everyone shares the 
respcHisibility. 

Decide when to use cooperative 
leamif^. We always use cooperative 
learning when praaking a new con- 
cept, so we can make sure each stu- 
dent has a solkl understanding. For 
instance, when the class is just begin- 
ning subtraction with regrouping or 
algebrak: equations, each student must 
take turns ^Mng the pfJx. mti aloud, 
explaining each step. If the student is 
wrong, the teacher will catch the mis- 
take immediately, rather than later 
when checking a page of 25 problems 
worked incorrectly. 

Whenever an assignment requires 
discussion and higher-order thinking 
skills, axif^rative learning is appro- 
priate. It also provide a perfect set- 
ting for small-group brainstorming: 
quiet voici^ are not lost or shouted 
down In this situation, and there is 
less risk in sharing with two or three 
others than with the whole class. 
Cooperative learning also lends itself 
well to an activities, storytelling, and 
peer editing. 
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The Soiisid of Iffirnfng 

A rise in the noise level of the class- 
room may pose a soious threat to the 
use of cooperative learning. Donc^ let 
iti "Using quiet vices ' Is a social skill 
that ^chers stould have students 
work on early and often — and quiet 
gioufxs sh<xikl be rewarded apprc^ri- 
aiely. Renumber, monitoring deter- 
mii^ tlie success of cooperative 
leamii^ When te^ers listen to 
is beii^ discussed in groups, r^her 
than to the general noise level, they 
can ass^ students* understanding 
and progress. What we hear during 
coc^Terative learning assignments is 
the sound of children learning— and 
il^ is what we are here for. 

But it's almost impossible to imple- 
ment alcme. There must be someone 
with whom to share ideas, successes. 




''Using quiet voices" 
is a s^dlal skill that 
teachers should 
have students work 
oneaily and 
often — and ciuiet 
groups should be 
rewarded 
appropriately. 



and failures. So get a frleirf and start 
dowiy. Re^ share, eiqiolment, and 
share and share and shareO 

AiObors ' no«^ The authors gratefully 
^jcnovde(^ the contributions of 
BMAe IXmham, Marda Ea^cm, Judi 
Prie^ and Ken B^len to this arUcle. 
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Research and Controversy 



Ihis section contains articles reviewing research on cooperative 
learning. It begins with a recent synthesis by Robert Slavin which, 
because of the selection criteria he insists upon, emphasizes his own 
findings. That piece is followed by an exchange between Slavin and 
Roger and David Johnson over the validity of some of the research 
cited by the Johnson brothers, along with a later article in which 
Slavin attempts to clarify their disagreements and stresses points on 
which they agree. 

Next is an exchange between Alfie Kohn, who cites psychological 
research showing that extrinsic rewards decrease motivation and 
Slavin, who cites educational research in support of his contention 
that extrinsic rewards are essential to the effectiveness of cooperative 
learning. Ted Graves, executive editor of Cooperative Learning 
magazine, summarizes the controversy and suggests a balanced 
position. 

A third dispute with Slavin is launched by Susan Allan, consultant 
on education of the gifted, who claims that Slavin's research reviews 
on ability grouping and cooperative learning arc misleading because 
they cause educators to oppose separate programs for the gifted. 
Slavin and Bruce Joyce reply. 
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Synthesis of Research on 
Cooperative Learning 



The use of cooperative learning strategies results 
in improvements both in the achievement of 
students and in the quality of their 
interpersonal relationshi[)s. 



There w;ls orKc d time when it 
was Liken for granted that a 
quiet i*la,s,s wus a learning iia>s. 
when pnneipab walked down the trail 
cxjKVtmg CO Ik able u> hear a pm 
drop. Tcxiay, however, niarn' sc1uk)).s 
are usin^ [)rogran\s tlui toster liie 
hum ot voices m cla>sreK)nLs These 
programs, called axjj/t'ratnt' leuni 
m^, encourage studetiLs lo discuss, 
debate, disagree, and uhuTiately to 
teach one anoiher 

Ccx)[x:rative leanung hxs Ix-en sug 
ge.stcxi as ihe solution for an astonish 
ing an%iy of educational [)rot)lenLs it rs 
often cited as a means i)f ein{)hasi/ing 
thinking skills aiul mcrea^smg higher- 
order leaning; as an a]tenutive lo 
abihty grouping, reinediation. or s^xr- 
eiaJ etiucation; as a means oi unprov- 
ing race relations and acceplaiKe o\ 
{iiatnsneanuxi students, and a.s a way 
to pref)are students for an increasingly 
cv)nalx)rative work force How many 
of these* clauris aie )ustiheti^ \Xl)ai et 
fcvts do the v^aru)us ctx)ix'rative leanv 
ing niethixls have on studetu acfneve- 
nient and other cHiUoniesr' NXhich 
fi)nns of ccx)ix:rative learning are 
mcxst etfeciive, and what cofn(X>nenis 
mu^t Lx: in place for CKX)jx.*ratn'e learn- 
uig to work^ 

To answer these cjucstions. I ve svn 
thesizcxi in this article the tuidiiigs of 



studies oi ccx);K'raiive learning in ele 
tnentarx' aivd sec'onvlaiy schiK)ls itut 
have cotnpau'd Cix^jvrative leannng 
to traditK)nally laiight control grou[)s 
stuiiying ifie same i)h|e4.'nves over a 
(.K'ruKi ot at lea-st foui weeks (and u[) 
to a kill schcx)] yeai oi inore) Meix* I 
present a brief summaiy <)f the cHects 
of C(X)(Krative kMrnmg on actiiew 
nietu dm\ noncognitive i)uiCi)rnes, for 
a iTioie exUMisise review, *>ee (akj/ki' 



rruklvt' (Slavin \^>X)) 

Cooperative Learning Methods 

TlK're are many quite tiifferent toons 
of c\K)|K'iative learning. I)ut all of 
them invoUe having studetUs wxn k u\ 
small groups cir teams to liclp one 
ani)ther leain academic material Co 
ojx'rative ieamtng usually supj)Ie 
fnents the teadiers urstrucuon h\ giv 
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H^Mig^ of Research on CboperMive Learning 

tn coopef^ive teaming, stud*^ woAi in smali flroups lo help 
acadnnk: malefUl. Thm are many qute (fiifef^ torrm of c0Ope«stK« and 
(he eAe^livenesfr ci ooopcr^ve ftearmt^ (paitkuUrly for acmevamnt oulaWMtf 
depends on the pdrticulaf ^sproach used . 

# For enhamir^ student achievement, ^ most mKcesAA appvoache* hevc 
kioorpoc^ed t\%t) \^ ekment^^ grcx^ goa^s ^id kxfivk&ial arrnnnfahHlfy. That ii^ 
ffok^ «e rewarded bated on the imSvkkial kan^tgolafl group t msr k m t . 

# When pouo goak and indivk^iaJ aoocxtf^abHky m used, ac We Me me n t efiiKls 
ct ooop^ative ieiminfi are cor^»steml)r posftive; 37 d 44 eatf^erfanentBtfeoftrDl 

and none have faivored tradWonal mechodis. 

a AcMevemenc effects of ax)pefalh« 
dwM at 9i& grade tevd* (2-12), bi ati mi^ siib|«t^ «id in uAani nnt, and 
«m»faan fldioola. Eftecis aie equattv posMve for averapi^ and foi^ acMmm. 

# ^oiilh^ eiecti of cooperative have been ooraMsintiy 

dhterw outcomes as setf ^esle^ tmergroup retatom, jocepcanoe of acadamka^ 
hamfici^jped sbidents^ ^tMudes loHwd school, and abitify to ^rartc o oapai atf w rfy. 
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Ing students an opportunity lo discuss 
information or pr^iice skills orig- 
inaUy presented by the teacher; scwne- 
times coopei^ive methods require 
students to find or discover Uiforma- 
ticm on their own. Cooperative learn- 
ing has been used — and investigat- 
ed — in every imaginable sub^ in 
grades 2--12, and is increasingly used 
in coU^. 

SmaU'Scak laboratory research on 
cooperation dat« tock to the 192(te 
(see Deutsch 1949; Slavin 1977a); re- 
search on specific applications of co- 
operative learning to the classroom 
began in the eariy 197(fe. At that time, 
four research groups, one in Israel 
and three in the U.S., began indepen- 
dently to develop and study coopera- 
tive learning methods in classroom 
settings. 

Now researchers all over the world 
arc studying praaical applications of 
cooperative learning principles, and 
many cooperative learning methods 
have been evaluated in one or more 
experimental/control comparisons. 
The best evaluated of the cooperative 
models are described below (adapt- 
ed from Slavin 1990). These Include 
four Student Team Learning varia- 
tions, Jigsaw, Learning Together, and 
Group Investigation. 

SHideni Team Learning 

Student Team Learning (STL) tech- 
niques were developed and re- 
searched at Johns Hopkins University. 
More than half of all experimental 
studies of practical cooperative learn- 
ing methods invoke STL methods. 

All cooperative learning methods 
share the idea that students work 
together to learn and are responsible 
for one another s learning as well as 
their own. STL methods, in addition 
to this idea, emphasize the use of 
team goals and team success, which 
can only be achieved if all members 
of the team learn the objectives being 
taught. That is, in Student Team 
Learning the students' tasks are not to 
do something as a team but to learn 
something as a team. 

Three concepts are cenu^ to all 
Student Team Learning methods; team 
rewards, individual accountability, 



and mjual opportunities for success. 
Using STL techniques, teams earn cer- 
tificates or other team rewards if they 
achieve above a designated criterion. 
The teams are not in competitlcMi to 
earn scarce rewards; all (or none) of 
the teams may »Aieve the criterion in 
a given we^ IndtviducU accotmtabil- 
ity means that the team's success ex- 
pends on the individual learning ctf all 
team members. Ttiis focuses \hc activ- 
ity of t)^ team members on explaining 
concepts to one amnhcr and making 
sure that everyone on the team is 
ready for a quiz or other assessmm 
that they will take without teammate 
help. Equal (^^>ortunities for success 
meaiui that stiKfa^ts ccmtribuce to their 
teams by improving over their own 
past perfomiances. TTiis ensures that 
hi^, average, and low achievers arc 
equally challenged to do their best 
and that tlie contributicms of all team 
members will be valued 

TTie findings of these experimental 
studies (summarized in this seaiCHi) 
indkrate that team rewards and indi- 
vidual accountability are essential el- 
ements for producing basic skills 
achievement (Slavin lW3a. 1983b, 
1990). It is not enough to simply tell 
students to work tc^ther. They must 
have a reason to take one another's 
achievement seriously. Further, if stu- 
dents are rewarded for doing better 
than they have in the past, they will 
be more motivated to achieve than if 
they are rewarded based on their 
perlfbrmance in comparison to oth- 
ers, because rewards for improve- 
ment make success neither too diffi- 
cult nor ioo easy for students to 
achieve (Slavin 1980). 

Four principal Student Team Learn- 
ing methods have been extenslwly 
developed and researched. Two are 
general cooperative learning methods 
adaptable to most subjects and grade 
leveb: Student Teams-Achievement 
Divisions (STAD) and Teams-Gam^- 
Tournament (TGT) The remaining 
two are comprehensive curriculunts 
designed for use in particular subfects 
at particular grade levels: Team As- 
sisted IndividualizaUon (TAI) for 
mathematiCT in grades 3-6 and Coop- 
erative Int^raied Reading and Com 
position (CIRC) for reading and writ 



ing insuwtion in grades 3-5- 

Student Teams-Achievement 
Divisions (STAD) 

In STAD (Slavin 1978, 1986), saidents 
are assigned to four-member learning 
teams mixed in performance level, 
sex, and ethnicity, TT^ teadter pres- 
ents a lesson, and then students work 
within their teams to make sure ihdt all 
team members have mastered the les- 
son. Firully, all mtdents Cake indhrid- 
ual quizzes on the mat^lal, at whidi 
time they may no/ hdp one another. 

StiKlents* quiz scoi«s are compared 
to their own (^t a\^rages, and points 
are awarded based on the degree to 
whidi students can meet or exceed 
their own earlier performances. These 
points are then summed to form team 
scores, and teams that meet certain 
criteria earn certificates or other re- 
wards. The v^iole cycle of activides, 
from teacher presentation to team 




Cooperative learning 
usually supplements 
the teacher's 
instruction by 
giving students an 
opportunity to 
discuss information 
or practice skills 
originally presented 
by the teacher. 
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pr^ce to quiz, usually takes three to 
five class periods. 

STAD has been used in a wide vari- 
«y erf sul^ecis, from mattemaiics to 
lai^gi^ge arts and social studies. It has 
been used from grade 2 throu^ col- 
lege- STAD is mrot appropriate for 
te^rhing well-defined (^ecilves with 
sin^e right answers, sudi as mathe- 
matical ccmiputations and applica- 
tions, language usage and mechanics, 
^K)graphy ami map skills, and science 
facts and concepts, 

T&ms^Games'Toumamem (TGT) 
Teams-Games-Toumameni (DeVries 
and Slavln 1978; Slavin 1986) was the 
first of the Johns Hopkins cooperative 
learning methods. It uses the same 
teacher presentations and teamwork 
as in STAD, but repl^:es the quizzes 
with weekly tournaments. In these, 
students compete with members erf 
cxher teams to contribute points to 
their team scores. Students compete at 
three-person "tournament tables'* 
against others with similar past rec- 
ords in mathematkrs. A "bumping*' 
procedure changes table assignments 
to keep the competition fair The win- 
ner at each tournament table brings 
the same number of points to his or 
her team, regardless of which table it 
is; this means that low achievers (com- 
peting with other low achievers) and 
high achievers (ccmpeting with other 
high achievers) have equal opponuni- 
Ues for success. As in STAD, high- 
performing teams earn certificates or 
other forms of team rewards. TGT is 
appropriate for the same types of ob- 
jectives as STAD. 

Team Assisted Individtialization (TAI) 
Team Assisted Individualization (TAI; 
Slavin et al. 1986) shares with STAD 
and TGT the use of four member 
mixed ability learning teams and cer- 
tificates for hifjh-performing teams. 
But where STAD and TGT use a single 
pace of instruction for the class, TAI 
combines txjoperaiive teaming with 
individualized instruaion. Also, where 
STAD and TGT apply to most subjects 
and grade levels, TAI is specific^Iy 
designed co teach mathematics to stu- 
ckrnts in grades 5-6 (or older students 
ncM ready for a full ilgebra course). 

34 



In TAI, students enter an individu- 
alized sequence according to a place- 
nrKrnt test and then proceed at their 
own rat«5, In ^neral. team members 
work on difiereni units. Teammates 
check each others' work against an- 
swer sheets and help one another 
with any problems. Final unit tests 
are taken without teammate help and 
are scored by student monitors. E^h 
week, teachers total the number of 
units completed by all team members 
and give cenificates or other team 
rewards to teams that exceed a crite- 
rion score based on the number of 
final tests passed, with extra points 
for perfect papers and ccKnpleted 
homewoilc. 

Because students take responsibility 
for checking each others' work and 
managing tlw flow of materials, the 
teacher can spend most of the class 
time presenting lessons to small 
groups erf students drawn from the 
various teams who are woridng at tl^ 
same point in the mathematics se- 
quence. For example, the teacher 
might call up a decimals group, pre- 
sent a lesson, and then send the stu- 
dents back to their teams to work on 
problems. Then the teacher might call 
the ft^aaions gix>up, and so on. 

Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition (CIRQ 
TTie fewest of the Student Team 
Learning methods Is a comprehensive 
program for teaching reading and 
writing in the upper elementary 
grades called Cooperative Integrated 
Reading and Composition (CIRC) (Ste- 
vens et al. 1987) In CIRC, teachers use 
l^sal or literature-based readers and 
reading groups, much as in traditional 
reading programs. However, all stu- 
dents are assigned to teams composed 
of two pairs from two different reading 
groups. For example, a team might 
have two "Bluebirds" and two **Red' 
birds." While the teacher is working 
with one reading group, the paired 
students in the other groups are work- 
ing on a series of cognitively engaging 
activities, including reading to one 
another, making prediaions about 
how narrative stories will come out, 
summarizing stories to one another, 
writing responses to stories, and 



praaicing spelling, decoding, and vo- 
cabulary. If the reading class is not 
divided into homc^neous riding 
groups, all students in the teams 
work with one anotl^r. Students 
woric as a total team to master ''main 
idea" and other comprehenslwi 
skills. During language arts periods, 
stuctents engage in writing drafts, re- 
vising and editing one another's 
work, and preparing for ' publica- 
tion" of team books. 

In mc^ CIRC activities, stuctents fol- 
low a sequence of teacher instructic^, 
team practice, team prv-assessments, 
and quizzes. That is, stiKlents do not 
take the quiz until their teammates 
have determined that they are ready. 
Certificates are given to teams based 
on the average performance of all 
team members on ail reading and 
writing activities. 

Olber CiH^feraHw Learf$i9$g 
Methods 

J^saw 

Jigsaw was originally designed by EI- 
liot AronscKi and his colleagues 
(1978). In Aronson's Jigsaw method, 
students are assigned to six-member 
teams to work on academic material 
that has been broken down into scc- 
ticms. For example, a bic^raphy might 
be divided into eariy life, first accom- 
plishments, nujor setbacks, later life, 
and impact on history. Each team 
member reads his or her section. 
Next, members of diflferent teams who 
have stiKlied the same sections meet 
in ''expen groups ' to discuss their 
seaions. Then the students return to 
their teams and take turns teaching 
their teammate about their sections. 
Since the only way students can learn 
sections other than their own is to 
listen carefully to their teammates, 
they are motivated to suppon and 
show interest in one another's work. 

Slavin (1986) developed a modifica- 
tion of Jigsaw at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and then incorporated it in the 
Student Team Learning prc^ram. In 
this method, called Jigsaw II, students 
work in four- or five-member teams as 
in TGT and STAD. Instead of «ich 
student's being assigned a particular 
section erf text, all students read a 
common narrative, such as a book 
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chapter, a short story, or a biography. 
Hcwever, each student receives a 
topic (such as "climate" in a unit on 
France) on which to become an ex- 
pert. Students with the same topics 
meet in expert groups to discuss them, 
after which they return to their teams 
to teach what they have learned to 
their teammates. Then students lake 
individual quizzes, which result in 
team scores basai on the improve- 
ment sa>re system of STAD. Teams 
that meet preset standards earn certif- 
icates. Jigsaw is primarily used in siv 
cial studies and other subjects where 
learning from text is important 

Leaming Together 

David Johnson and Roger Johnson at 
the University of Minnesota devel- 
oped the Leaming Together models 
of cooperative learning (J^>h'^son and 
Johnson 1987). The methtxls they 
have researched involve students 
w>rking on assignment sheets in 
four- or five-member heterogeneous 
groups The groups hand in a single 
sheet and receive praise and rewards 
based on the group product. Their 
methods emphasize team-building 
activities before students begin work 
ing together and regular discussions 



within groups about how well they 
are working together 

Gmup Im^^^gaSion 
Group Investigation, developed by 
Shlomo Sharan and Yael Sharan at the 
University of Tel-Aviv, is a general 
classroom oi^anization plan in which 
stuc^ts work in snudl groups using 
ox^radve Inquiry, group disoissicMi, 
and cooperative planning and profccts 
(Sharan and Sharan 1976). In this 
method, students form their own iwo- 
to six-member groups. After chocking 
subtopics from a unit being stmlied by 
the entire class, the groui^ ftirther 
break their subtc^krs into individual 
tasks and carry out the aaivities nec- 
essary to prepare group reports. Each 
group then makes a presentation or 
display to communicate its findings to 
the entire class. 



Research on Cooperative 
Learning 

Cooperative leamiiig mcifiods are 
among the most extensively evaluated 
alternatives to traditional instruaion 
in use today. Outcome evaluations in- 
clude: 

• academic achievement, 

• intergroup relations, 

• maiastreaming, 

• self-esteem, 

• others. 

Academic Achievement 
More than 70 high-quality studies have 
evaluated various cxx3perativc leaming 
methods over periods of at least four 
weeks in regular elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; 67 of these have n>ea- 
sured effects on student achievement 
(see Slavin 1990). All these studies 
compared the eflfecns of cooperative 
Ic^aming to those of traditionally 
taught control gnxjps on measures of 
the same objeaivcs pursucxl in all 
classes. Teachers and classes were ei- 
ther randomly assigned to cooperative 
or control a>nditions or matched on 
pretest achievement level and other 
factors. 

Overall, of 67 studies of the achieve- 
ment effects of cfK)perativc leaming, 
41 (61 percent) found significantly 
grc*ater achievement in cooperative 



than in control classes. Twoiiy-five (37 
p-rcent) found no difliercnces, and in 
CMily c«K study did the control gfxxip 
outperform the experim«ital group. 
However, the rffects erf cooperative 
leaming vary conskJerably ^xxuding 
to the particular methods used. As 
noted earlier, two elemenis mu« be 
present if cooperative leamli^ is to be 
effective: group goals and imHviduai 
accowaabOity (Slavin 1983a, 1^3b, 
1990). That is, grouf^ must be work- 
ing to achieve son« goal w to earn 
rewards or recognitlcm, and the suc- 
cess of the group must depetKi cmi the 
individual leaming of every group 
member 

In studies of methods such as STAD, 
TGT, TAI, and CIRC, dkcts cMi adiieve- 
ment have been COTsistently pwiUve, 
37 out erf 44 such studies (84 pert»it) 
foi nd signifkant positive achievement 
eff-cis. In contrast, cmly 4 erf 23 studies 
(17 percent) lacking group goals and 
individual accountability found posi- 
thne eflfecte on student iwittevement 
T^ of these pc«itive effects were 
found in studies of Group Im^tiga- 
Uon in Israel (Sharan et al. 1984; Sha- 
ran and Shachar 1^). In Group In- 
vesti^ion, students in each group are 
responsiUe for one unique i of tte 
^XHip's overall task, ensuring individ- 
ual accountability. Then the group s 
overall performance is evaluated. Even 
thou^ there are no specific group 
rewards, the group evaluation proba- 
bly serves the same purpose. 

Why are group goals and individual 
acoHJntability so important? To urwler- 
stand this, consider the alternatives. In 
some forms of cooperative leaming, 
students woiic toother to complete a 
single worksheet or to solve one prc^ 
lem together. In such methods, there 
is litde reason for more able students 
to take time to explair ^^hat is going 
on to their less able groupmates or to 
ask their opinions. Vthen the group 
task is to d!o somethinjj, rather than to 
learn something, the participation erf 
less able students may be seen as 
interference rather than help. It may 
be easier in this circumstaiKe for stu- 
dents to give each other answers than 
to explain concepts or skills to one 
another. 

In contrast, when the group's task 
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is to ensure that every group member 
feorm something, it is in the interests 
of every group member to spend 
time explaining concepts to his or 
her groupmates. Studies of stiKtents' 
behavitm within cooperatiw groups 
f^ve consistently found that the stu- 
dents who ^in mc« from coopera- 
tive woric are those who give and 
receive elaborated explanations 
(Webb 1985). In contrast. Webb 
found that giving and receiving an- 
swers without explanatlcms were 
negattvefy related to achievement 
gain. What group goals and ImUvldual 
acccHint^lllty do is to motivate stu- 
dents to give explanations and to take 
(Kie another's learning ^riously, in- 
stead of simply giving answers. 

Coc^)eratlve learning methods gen- 
erally work equally well for all types (rf 
students. While occasional studies find 
funicular »jvantag» for high or low 
achievers, boys or girls, and so on, the 
^:eat ma^ty find equal boidits for 
all types of ^udents. Sometimes teach- 
ers or parents worry that cooperative 
learning win hold b^ high achievers. 
The research provides abscdutely no 
support for this claim; high achievers 
gain from cooperative learning (rela- 
tive to high achievers in uaditional 
classes) just as much as do low and 
average ^hlevers (see Slavin, this is-^ 
sue, p. 63). 

Research on the achievement effects 
€^ cooperative learning has more of- 
ten taken place in gractes 5-9 than 
10^12. Studies at the senior high 
school level are about as positive as 
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and with students of 
diflferent ethnic 
groups. 



those at earllCT grade levels, but there 
is a need fx mem research at that 
level. Cocq[>erative learning methods 
have been equaUy successfol in urixm, 
rural, and sidnirtan sdKxds and with 
stu<^ts of dlfiermt ethnic grouf^ (al- 
though a few studies have found par- 
tlculariy positive effieos for bizda stu- 
dents; see ^avln and Oidde 1^1). 

Among the coop^ative kamli^ 
methods, the Studoit Team Leamii^ 
programs have been most extensively 
researched ami mc^t oftai found in- 
stnictlc»ially effective. Of 14 studies oi 
STAD and dosety nel^ed methods, 11 
fcHiTKl slgnlfkandy higher adiieve- 
n^nt for this method than for tradi- 
tional instruction, ami two foimd no 
differ^ic^. Fc^ example, Slavin and 
Karweit (1984) evaluated STAD over 
an entire school year in inner-city Phil- 
^Iphia 9th grade m^ematics 
classes. Student perfcxmance on a 
standardized mathematics test in- 
creased si^ifkantly more than in ei- 
ther a mastery learning group or a 
control group using the same materi- 
als. Substantial dlfieretKes Ssvoring 
STAD ha\« been found in such diverse 
subjects as social studies (e.g., Allen 
and Van Sickle 1^), language arts 
(Slavin and Karweit 1981), reading 
comprehenslOT (Stevens. Slavin, Far- 
nish, and Macklen 1^), mathematics 
(Sherman and Thomas 1^), arKl sci- 
ence (Okebukola 1^5). Nine of 11 
studies of TGT found similar results 
(DeVries and Slavin 1978). 

The lai^gest Elects of Stixlent Team 
Learning methods have been found in 
studies of TAI. five of six studies found 
substantially greater learning of math- 
ematics computatkins in TAI than in 
control classes, while one study found 
no diflferences (see Slavin 1985b). Ex- 
perimental control difiierences were 
still sutetantial (though smaller) a year 
after the stu<tents were in TAI (SUvin 
and Karweit 1985). In mathematics 
concepts and applicati<ms, one of 
three studies (Slavin et al. 1^) found 
significantly grrater gains in TAI than 
control methods, ^Ue two found no 
signiikant differences (Slavin and Kar- 
weit 1985). 

In ccKnparlson with traditional con- 
trol groups, three experimental studies 
erf CIRC have fouml substantial positive 
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efiiects on scores from standardized 
t^ts of reading comprehensi<Mi, read- 
ing vocabulary, language expressicm, 
langu^ medianics, and spelling 
(Maiden etal. 1986, Sevens etal. 1^, 
Stevens et al. 1990). Significantly 
greater achievement on writing sam- 1 
pies was also found favoring the CIRC ^ 
^udents in the two stiKlies which as- 
sessed writing, 

CHher than STL methods, the most 
consistently successful model for in- 
creasing student achievement is 
Group Investigation (Sharan and Sha- 
raii 1976). One study o( this method 
(Sharan et al. 1^) found that it in- 
creased the learning English as a 
foreign langi^ge, while Sharan and 
Shachar (1^) found positive effecns 
of Group Investigation on the learning 
of history and geography. A third study 
(rf only three weks* duration (Sharan 
et al. i%0) also found positive effects 
on social studies achievement, f>anic- 
ularly on hJghrr-level concepts. The 
Learning Together methods (Johnson 
and Johnson 1987) have been found 
instructicmally effective when they in- 
clude the assignment ctf group grades 
t^sed on the average of group mem- 
bers' individual quiz scores (e.g. , 
Humphreys et al. 1982, Yager & al. 
1985). Studies of the original Jigsaw 
method have not generally supported 
this apprrach (e.g., Mc^kowitz et al. 
1983); but swdies of Jigsaw II, which 
uses group ffxds and individual ac- 
countability, have shown positive ef- 
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fccts (Maiiingly and VanSickle 1990, 
Ziegler 1981) 

Intergroup Relations 
in rhe laboratory research on cxx>per- 
^on, one of the earliest and strongest 
findings was that people who cooper- 
ate learn to like one another (Slavin 
1977b). N« surprisingly, the coopera- 
tive learning classroom studies have 
found quite consistently that students 
expness greater liking for their class- 
mates in general as a result of partici- 
pating in a ctx>perative learning 
method (see Slavin 1983a, 1990). This 
is important in itself and even more 
important when the students have dif- 
ferent ethnic backgrounds. After all, 
therw is substantial evidence that, left 
alone, ethnic separateness in schools 
does not naturally diminish over time 
(Geraixi and Miller 1975). 

Social scientists have long advo- 
cated iniercthnic cooperation as a 
means di ensuring positive intergroup 
relations in desegregated settings. 
Contact Theory (Allpon 1954), which 
is in the U.S. the dominant theory of 
i-^iergroup relatioas, prediaed that 
p^>siiive intcrgrL>up relations wouki 
arise fron< schcx)! desegregation if and 
only if students panicipated in ccx)p- 
erative, equal-status interaction sanc- 
tioned by the schix)!. Research on 
cwperative learning methods has 
borne out the prediciii>ns of Contact 
Theory. These techniques emphasize 
cooperative, equal-status interaction 
between students of different ethnic 
backgrounds sanctioned by the school 
(Slavin 1985a). 

In most of the research on inter- 
group relations, studimts werc asked 
to list their best friends at the begin- 
ning of the study aiKi again at the end. 
The number of friendship choices stu- 
dents made outside their own ethnic 
groups was the measure of intei^roup 
rel^ons. 

Positive effects on intergn>up rela- 
tions have been found for STAD, TGT, 
TAI, Jigsaw, Learning Together, and 
Group Investi^tion modeb (Slavin 
1985b). Two of these studies, one on 
STAD (Slavin 1979) and one on Jigsaw 
II (aegler 1981), included follow-ups 
of inteiigroup friendships several 



months after the end of the stiKlies. 
Both found that students who hsd 
been in cooperative learning classes 
still named significantly more friends 
outside their own ethnic groups than 
did students who had been in cwitrol 
classes. Ivm studies of Group Investi- 
^ion (Sharan et al. 1984, Sharan and 
Sh^har 1^) found that students' im- 
proved anitudes and behaviors tow^trd 
classmates of different ethnic back- 
grounds extended to classmates who 
had never been in the same groups, 
and a study of TAI (Oishi 1983) found 
proitive effects erf this meihod on 
cross^hnic interaaicwis outside as 
well as in class. The U.S. studies of 
cooperative learning and intergroup 
rebtions invoh^ black, white, and (in 
a few cases) Mexican-American stu- 
dents. A study of Jigsaw II by Ziegler 
(1981) took place in Toronto, where 
the major ethnic groups were Angk> 
Canadians and children of recent Eu- 
ropean immigrants. TTie Sharan (Sha- 
ran et al, 1984, Sharan and Shachar 
1988) studies of Group Inv^tigation 
Kx>k place in Israel and invi^lved 
friendships between Jews of both Eu- 
ropean and Middle Eastern back- 
grounds. 

Mainstreaming 

Although eihnicit>^ is a maK>r barrier to 
friendship, it is mx so largp as the one 
between physically or mentally handi- 
capped children and tNHr normal-prc^- 
rcss peers. Maiastreaming, an unprece- 
dc*nted opportunity for handicapped 
children to take their place in the school 
and scxiety, has cn.ated erK)mrK)us prac- 
tical problems for classrmm teach- 
ers, and it t)ften leads to s<Kial rejec- 
lion of the handicappc»d children, 
Because cix)perative learning meth- 
ods have been successful in impnw 
ing relationships across the ethnicity 
barriei- -which somewhat resembles 
the barrier between mainsia-amed 
and normal-progress students — these 
methods have also been applied to 
increase the acceptance of the main- 
streamed student. 

The research on ccx>penaiive Ic^am- 
Ing and mainstreaming has fcxrustxi on 
the academically handicapped child In 
ixie study, STAD was used to attempt to 
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integrate students perftjrming two 
y-ears or more below the level of their 
peers into the social structure erf the 
dassroom The use of STAD slpiifi- 
cantly reduced '^he degree to which the 
normal*|:KX)gress studens rejected their 
mainsueamed cl5»*:;5mates and in- 
creased the academic ^ievement and 
self-esteem of ^11 students, main- 
streamed as as m^rmal-progress 
(Madden and Slavin 1983). Similar ef- 
fects have been found for TAI (Slavin et 
al. 1^), and other research using 
txxjperative teams has also shown sig- 
nificant improvements in relationships 
between mainstreamed academically 
handicapped students and their nor- 
mal-pnc^ess peers (Ballard et al. 1977, 
Cooper et al. 1^). 

In addition, one study in a self- 
contained school for emc^ionally dis- 
turbed adolescents found that the use 
of TGT increased positive interactions 
and fric*ndships among students 
(Slavin 1977a), Five months after the 
study ended, thc^ proitive interac- 
tii^ns were still found more often in 
the former TGT classes than in the 
control classes. In a study in a similar 
setting, Janke (1978) found that the 
emotionally disfurbed students were 
more on-task, werc better behaved, 
and had better attendance in TGT 
classes than in conirc^l classes. 
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was that people who 
cooperate learn to 
like one another. 
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Or^ of mosi Impmani aspects a 
child's perscmlity is his or her sdf- 
e^eem. Severn neseani^rs wofking CHI 
cooperative teaming techi^c^ies have 
found that these methods ck> iixse^ 
stiKfents* selfe^eenv These improve- 
n^ms in sdfesteem tme been found 
for TGT and STAD (Sbvin 1990), for 
jig^ (Btamy et aL 1977), and far the 
three nr^thods conrd^lned (Slavin and 
Karweit 1^1). Impro\«i»its in studoit 
self<oncepis have also been fcami for 
TAI (Slavin et al. 1984). 

Other Ckdicomes 

In ^idltion to effects cm achievement, 
positive inteigroup relations, greats 
acceptance ctf mainstreamed snidmts, 
and self-esteem, effects of coc^rative 
learning have be^ found on a variety 
of other important educatlcmai out- 
comes. These include likii^ schoc4, 
(kvelopment erf peer m^ms in fovor 
dcring well ^r^temicaliy, feelings ctf 
indi\^ual control o^r the student's 
own £ate in school, and cxx^rative- 
ness and altruism (see Slavin 1^5at 
1990). TGT (DeVries and Slavin 1978) 
and STAD (Slavin 1978, Janke 1978) 
have been found to have positive ef- 
fects on students' time-on-task. One 
sturH^ found liut lower socioeconomic 
status students at risk of becoming 
delinquent who worked in coopeia- 
tive grou(» in 6th grade had better 
anendance, fewer contacts with the 
police, and higiier behavic^ ratings 
by te^ers in grades 7-11 than did 
control students (Hartley 1976). An- 
other study implemented forms of co- 
operative learning beginning in kin* 
dergarten and continuing through the 
4th grade (Sofomon et al. 1990). This 
study found that the students who had 
been taught cooperatively were slgnif- 
k:antly higher than control stixlents on 
measures of supportive^ friendly, and 
prosocial behavior; were better at re- 
solving afflicts; and e?^ressed more 
suppon for democi^uic values. 

Useftil Strategies 

Returning to the questions at the be- 
ginning of this article, we now see the 
usefulness of cooperative learning 
strat^ies for improving such diverse 
outcomes as student achievement at a 



What grooj^ grals 
and indMdiial 
accountability do is 
to motivate students 
to give explanations 
and to tate one 
anotiief's learning 
seriously^ instead of 
simply giving 
answers. 

variety of grade levels and in many 
sid>}ect5, int^gimip relatlc»is, rela- 
tionships betweCT mainstreamed and 
nomial-progress stiklents, and studrat 
self-e^eem. Further, their widespread 
and growing use demmstrates that 
cooperative learning methods are 
practical and attractive to teachers. Tl^ 
history oi the devek^miem, evalua- 
tion, and dissemlnatiOTi of cooperative 
learning is an outsmndipg ex^ple of 
the use of ^uoticmal research to 
create programs that haw improved 
the educ^onal exp^ioKe thou- 
sands students and will cc^tinue to 
affect thousands more.D 

Autbor's note. This article was wrinen 
uncter funding from the Office of Educa- 
tic^ Research and Improvem&it, \}S, De- 
fwtment of Educati<^ (&ant No. OERI-R- 
117-R90002). However, any opinicms 
expressed are mine ami do not represent 
OERI petitions or pc^cy 
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Cooperative Learning and 
Student Achievement 



Remarkable claims are made about cooperative 
learning, many of them true, but the research tells 
us that to produce achievement gains, these 
methods must include both a group goal and 
individual accountability. 



In recent years, ctx)perative learn- 
ing has been proposed as a solu 
tion U) a staggering array of prob 
lems. Qx>pera!ive learning methods 
have been offered as an aJtemaiive to 
ability grouping, special pn^nuns for 
the gifted, ChapHer I pulU)uts, and 
special education. They have been 
suggested as a meaas of intrcxlucing 
higher-level skills into the curriculum, 
of easuring students an aiktjuate level 
of basic skills, of maiastreaming aca- 
demically handicapped students, and 
of giving students the collabt^rative 
skills necessary in an increasingly in- 
terdependent s<Kiety. Further, coop- 
erative learning methods have been 
propt)sed as a major comjx^nent of 
bilingual and ESL programs and as a 
way to iniprt)ve relationships among 
students of different racial or ethnic 
backgrounds, 

There is evidtmce that ccx^rative 
k^amtng can in fact, under certain cir- 
cumstances, accomplish many of these 
goals. However, I am bccxxning increas- 
ingly concerned about a widespread 
beltef that all forms of coc^DCTailve 
learning are iastructtonally effeaive. 
Thfe is en^h^cally not the case. 



Two Essential Condltioas 

Two a>ndiiioas are essential if the 
ach ievement effects of cooperai ive 
learning are to be realized. Firat, the 
cooperating grou|>s must have ^ group 
goal that is important to them. For 
example, groups may be working to 
earn c^rt»^.ates or other reci^nition, 
to receive a few minutes extra of re- 




I am becoming 
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that all forms of 
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cess, or to earn bonus points on their 
grades (although I am philosophicall>' 
opposed to having grades lai>?ely de- 
termintrd by team performance). Sec- 
ond, ^he success of the group must 
depenu on the individual learning of 
ail group members. That is, there must 
be indtiidual accouruahiliiy as well as 
group accountability. For example, 
groups might tx? rewarded based on 
the average of their members' individ 
uai quiz scores. 

We can only hypcxhesize reasc^s that 
gn^up goals and individual aca^untabil- 
ity are essential to the achievement ef 
fects of ctx^rairve leamir^. Some 
plaasible explan^oas are ihkt gnxip 
g(xiLs are necessary to m(Xiviue j^dents 
CO help one arKXher learn; they give 
students a stake in one arK)tl^r's suc- 
cvss. Withc^ut gn^up goals, j^utknts are 
nci likely to eng^ in the elaborate 
explanations that have been fcnind to be 
essential to the achievement rffecLs of 
ax^peraiive learning (Webb 1985). Fur- 
ther, group goals may help students 
ovetxome their reluctance to ask for 
tH?lp or provide help to one amxher; 
that Ls, without an overriding group 
goal, they m^ be embarrajsed to ask for 
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or (rfSw help. In ^kiiticMi, witfioui indl- 
vk&tal aoDount^iMlity, one or two ffoksp 
n»iibers iray cfe^ all the work; gywrp 
n«rf)ers perceived to be low achievers 
msy be ignored if they attribute ideas 
or ask fic^' he^. 

Acfatevefnent Efiects of 
VartoSM Mctfiods 

F^ure 1 presents data frtmi a recent 
review oi the cooperative learning lit- 
mture (Slavln 1^). In the studies 
from which the figure was derived, 
cooperative leamii^ groups vere 
C(»i^»red to randomly seleaed or 
niched contrd groups cm fair mea- 
sures erf the c^>jectlves pursued 
equally by bcxh grou{^. Study dura- 
tic^ were ^ least four weeks, with a 
median length of 10 we^. 

Figure 1 shows th^ the success of 
cooperative learning in increasir^ 
(tem achievement depends sub^an- 
tially or tiie provision oS gnxip 
and individual accountability. Mvthods 
that incorporate gnnip goals and in- 
dividual account^ility Include Stu- 
dent Teams-Achievement Divisions 
(Slavln 1^), TeamS'Games-Tour- 
naroent (DeVries and Slavin 1978). 
Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition (Stevens et al. 1987), 
and Team Assisted Individualization- 
Mathematics (Slavln et al. 1^). 

In contrast to relatively positive 
^ects of methods that use bc^ group 
goals and individual accountability, 
those that use group goals but not 
individual aax>untability have been in- 
effective in increasing student achieve- 
ment For example, in Johnson and 
Johnson's (1987) Learning Together 
methods, students work together to 
ccmplete a single worksheet and are 
p>ralsed, rewartted, and/or graded on 
the basis of this common workshert. 
On fair measures erf achievement 
these methods haw produced no bet- 
ter achievement than individualistic or 
traditional methods (e.g., Johnson et 
aL 1978;. Two studies did find positive 
achievement effects for a form of this 
^proadi in which students were 
gnLied not on the basis of one work- 
she«, but on the aver^ of individual 
quiz scores, whidi ensures individual 
accountability (Humphreys et al. 1982, 




Yag^r et al 1986). However, it is im 
portant to ncne th^ these Mudies are 
highly artificial ^q^erimenis in which 
teachers did not present lessoas to 
^udents. Rather, teachers only helped 
indivkluaLs with worksheets, so that in 
the "individualistic" control groups 
^udents had no resources <xher than 
ih^ w^>rkshe«s to help them under- 
stand the material 

Amxher major raiegory of coc^ra- 
tive learning m«hods uses task special- 
ization, which means that each student 
has a unique task within an overall 
group (*Jective. Fcm- example, Jigsaw 
Teaching (Aroawn et al. 1978) assigns 
each student a topic on which he or ste 
is to beaxne an "ejq^n " This method 
has nc« generally been in^ructionally 
effective. A much more effiealve form 
of aK)perative learning that uses task 
spedali'/ation is Group Invesrigation 
(Shar.iii and Shachar in press), in 
which students take on subtasks 
within an overall group task. In con- 
trast to Jigsaw, Group Investigation 
bases individuals' evaluations on the 
group's prcxiua o*- report, so this 
method may in aauality be an in 
stance of group goals and individual 
accountability. 

Finally. «udies of methcxls that pro- 
vide neither group goals nor individ- 
ual accountability find few achieve- 
ment benefits for this approach. One 
i^xample is the Groups of Four math- 
ematics pr«?ram in which students 
work tc^ther to soh^e complex math 
problems (Burns 1981). 

Comparing the achievement effects 
of tlie various cooperative learning 



methods, we see tliat th(»ie incorporai- 
u\g both gnjup goals and indi\1dual 
^xountability are coasidenilily mi)re 
effective than other methcxls (see, for 
example, the following reviews of the 
literature: Slavln 1985a, b; Davidstm 
1^5; Newmann and Thompson 1987). 
The misa)noq^m that all forms of 
ax^jerative leamiHi? are equally cffec 
tive can perfiaps be attributed to a meta 
analysis b> Johason and a)lle4^es 
(1%1) that claimed thiat 122 studies 
suf^)rted the effectiveness of coi )fx*ra 
tl^y? learning in all its forms. H(wc\'cr. 
this meta-analysis was ncx rcsincted to 
school achlevefnent; it included playing 
golf, card playing, s^imniii^, bkKk 
stiKking, solving mazes, and otlicr jxt- 
formance txitcomes. Mcjst of these vwre 
laboratory studies of a few \\o\xvs dura 
tion, and most allowcxl the groups to 
work together on tlie ta.sk tlut cDiisti 
tuted the (^uta)nie miusua* while the 
' individualistic" students had to work 
akme. Obviously, individuals will scort^ 
better when ihey^ can givx* eacfi oiIkt 
answers than wlien thc>' work in isola- 
tion, but thev' may or mjs not kxini 
more from tlx? expcriaice ( scv Shnin 
19H4). 

Consider the Research 

r-n delighted to see the enthusiasm 
with which sch(K)l districts have em 
braced ax)ry."rative learning. Regard 
less of its effects on achiexement, 
ofx^rative learning has many j:K)sitfve 
effects, for example, on self-t*s(eem, 
intergroup relations, and fhe ability to 
work with (Others (see Slavin 19H3a). 
However, when .schcx){s adopt cix^per- 
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atiw learning methods with the pri- 
niar>' intention of increasing student 
achievement, thev must take the re- 
search into account. There is no rea- 
son to cxpea that if te;: .hers simply 
allow students to work together or 
reward them basc^d on a single group 
pnxlua or task, they will learn more 
than will students taught traditionally. 

Future rc*search may identify effec- 
tive foms of c<K)perative Icwning that 
do not require group goals and indi- 
vidual accouniabilit>; but schiX)Is that 
use such programs now must do so 
with a clear understanding that, at 
present, nothing in the literature 
promises that they will increase stu 
dent achievement □ 
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Toward a 
Cooperative Eflfort: 
A Response 
to Slavin 



In his recent article, Slavin inaccurately depicts our 
approach to cooperative learning and omits crucial 
information about our research. 
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We would like to clarify Robert 
Slavin g description of our ap 
proach to ccx)perative learn- 
ing and of our research in his recent 
anicle, "Ccx)perative Learning and Stu 
dent Achievement ' (Oaober 19H8 
issue). He describes our approach as 
having groups of students complete a 
single worksheet while the teacher 
rewards them on the basis of the sin- 
gle prcxlua. Contrary to what Slavin 
stated, we do not recommend this 
prtxedure, except under a verv^ special 
set of cx)nditi^)ns. 

Five Ba^ic Elements 

Our approach to cxx)perative learning 
emphasizes five basic elements that 
must be included within each lesson. 

• pcsUitv interdependence— 
students must believe that they are re- 
spOTisible for both their own learning 
and the learning of the odier members 
of their group; 



• face tiy-face prvnuHttv inierac 
rtow— students must have the opportu- 
nity' to explain wlui the\- are learning to 
each other and tt) help tmch other un 
derstand and complete assignments; 

• indiiidtud accountahility — each 
student must demonstrate masters* of 
the assigned work; 



Our approach to 
cooperative learning 
emphasizes five 
basic elements that 
must be included 
within each lesson. 

f^s 



• social skilLs'—cdch student must 
communicate effeaively, prov ide lead- 
ership for he group's work, build i»nd 
maintain trust among group members, 
lind resolve conflicts within the group 
construaively; 

• grot^) processing — groups must 
stop pericxlically and assess how well 
they are working and ht)w their effec- 
tiveness may be improved (j(5hnson 
19'^0; Johnson and Jt)hnsun 19^S 
1987). 

Further, Slavin gcx.'s on to state i\m 
our research dcx^ not provide evidencxf 
that cTK^pcrative learning produ<\fs 
higher achievement than individualistic 
or traditional leaiTiing, citing one snid>' 
to suppim his claim. He discounts two 
of our other studies based on a misrep- 
resentation of the individualistic a)ndi- 
tion: contrary to what Slavin states, the 
material u«s taught in the individualistic 
conditioas. 
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Controlled Studies 

Vi'lut Slavin dtK'.s not icll [he tL-adcr i.s 
i\u\ over the pa.st 12 wars wc have 
publi.sluxl i3 MuUic's coinpaimg ihc 
relative mipaei ot ciK)fXTau%e. conijxt 
iiivc. aiid iiKljvidudiMJC Icanung on 
aehjCNement. In our >[udiL>, pnnuiilv 
field ^exfvnmenul. sludenis were rail 
diunly as^Mgnexl lo cunditiuiXN. icadiers 
were rtKaiL\i aaoss condinoiis. tiie 
sanK" eurneulum w.i> used in ail condi 
cioiiN. and che e-jiiditjoiis \sere ^)t").sen cxl 
daily to easure ilut l\\Ly were ap[)rt)}')n 
atelv implcnieniLvi lliex.' enleria make 
i])em Munc ot the lx>( umiuoHlxJ stud 
K> in the tieid Hk^' hx)k place in 
pnnuuA (8 scudie>). iniernHxliaie (JO 
Miidie>), junior liigh sfudies), hi^h 
(4 Mudi;.*s), and eoik^^c' stud 
lo) eUssc-N ]hc\ weie cofiduacxl on a 
w kJe \ anety i>t subjeM aiex i >onK' v^ei e 
cunduatxl on ;nure tfun i)ne suhiixi 
area) niatti < 11 studies ). M<ial studies 
( 1 1 scudiL>), Neienee { 10 NtudjL>), read 
and language aits {b studies). Kl\H4 
ra(ih\ mapping (4 siudiL-s). pluMoal lxi 
ueaiion [2 sfudiL's). niusk edueauon i I 
Ntud\ ), and K)reign langiuges ( 1 suid\ ) 
Ot i)ur 1 3 siudiL'>. 10 a)fn[XirL\i ok){> 
eraine arid LOfn[viui\e Icaninig. trom 
Llu*>e studio eflcM si/e.s weiglUL\i ( I Ku 
euntrol tor the nunil>er o( tinduigs m 
ihe s[ud\ and il) lu nHninii/e ilie van 
ance ot the ettea ^uc cuuld omi 
[)ulL\i (sex* fig 1 ) llie et!t\1 si/c i.s (i ^^S 
llie eBcM si/e tor (he d siudiL-s tlut 
LlsIcxI tur less t!un t\Hi> v^cvks is 
,yid the ettea si/l- toi the ^ s{udK> thai 
UstLxJ tor twi) weeks ur niure is 1 0] 
n^e ^\ej',4!ued etivXt M/e t;;! ilv^' l*") ^lU;.! 
les tlm iinnpared c*.K>(X'ia(i\e .ind indi 
viduaiistK le.iinnig is \ {)! Ol JO 
studies, fui ihe 0 iIlh lasied les.s ilun tw 
ucvks. [he etjea si/l- is o v'S. Mwi !• ihe 
JO liiat ListLxi tur two wt'ek.- or more, 
llie ettevi si/e is 1 OS Uir i suidies, no 
et!exl si/c vould fx* coniputLxi. .ls a 
result ot nofie\ix*f imental design of 
small s.tfni'^le si/e Hie results ot .ill * 
studies lavi)i ct K»|x*iatJon over >.cun|X't 
iti\e ix indt\ idiuliNtK learning (Vi^^jng 
nieiiu \1 > 

slavin \. ntu i.ad wiij I^^sl n)LLa .inal 
\Ms lHxaus4.' we included ail jvuilable 
sjiidit's fh'fdrc ue l ofuluitesi sutxuiai 




\ses on the metiu>doKigicallv su(X'nor 
studies He insists tlu: phvsieal educa 
tion and the use ot manipulanxes 
(such .is hkK*k.s and ma/es) m m.ith 
are not legitimate eduejtional tasks 
NX e disagree Learning how u> swim or 
pl.i\ golt. turdiermoie, rejueseni ' pn)- 
cedural learning, ' uherebv s(udents 
not onl\ have to learn coiKeptualK the 
nature i>l swunmmg but also have to 
\x.' al^le to [XTtixm it Niiue most adult 
leariiing is u{ a f^rovedaral natr' e. 
studs ing procedural IcMining m tiie 
s^[uH*ls is Ai] Hn|x>riani enternnse 



A Fatal Flaw 

>!a\in's sunnnan ot (he (escaiJi on 
^iX>[X'ratnc learning anii aLhievetneiH 
sutlers tron^ a Jaia! ilav, ii-^' take^ '.iie 
|X>siuon tlLit iiekl <.'\))enmenul studies 
(kit Listed /tv th.in 20 ±i\^ -hu[ did tc^si 
thev Jietica! pn vj>)suu){Vs, kk lude lun 
doin assignment ot sui^ieius lu ^.wIkIi 
thtiis. rotate teachers avross ^nid) 
tious, use the satne cuinculufii m all 
(.onwiition.s. ^.lieck daiK to ensuie tiiaf 
ttie inde[X'ndent \afia(>le was tx-nig 
i )|X'( atiunali/ed adequateU. and use a 
welK o!u eptuah/ect and well defined 
e< i \[T( '. L'onchtf on- are mfei loi h > 
lu le^ )i etKai uin u lilun) c-\aiualji>p, 
studies that Uh^ last JO d.i\s but did not 
nKel thex.' ' riteita lor e\[XTimerHai 
design llus enipliasis uii ieng'h ot 



ojx'rationali/ation over nietlH>doKigi 
eal cjualitN ck>es the tield a disserv ice 

A Cooperative Effort 

It IS time researdiers s'op eomjxning 
over whose ciK)jX'ritive learning 
method IS Ix-st and start tt.K.*using on 
ci)nducting ihex?retical research that 
enhances our know ledge ot the basie 
dvnamios i)f ciK)(X'rative e8i)a.s lliere 
is rvx)m for all approaclies vXe invite 
.siavm to )oin m a c\K)[x*f ative efiiiii to 
tvtter understand the ronuitK)ns uii 
def w hiet) c\X){X'rative. cofn(X'titive, 
j and individualistic et!ori> are eSeetive 
: and IxHi and /i^n c^HjjX-ranv e etJons 

■ are s^ i \\ ;vscifvj| 

i 

; i 

I fiiHt^AiUitfl Nos ^v^•k li^ll. Kuifiutft. 

j aiKl NX ifivt* in 

j |ohi)Ma). 1)^ , auii K |uhns4>(i \ IV^S M)d | 

I < \ Kfl^iTUfii v (a iffi^ft'fi::. ■ ufui IruIiriJu | 
j iilLsliL liidrytini^ \ ^kkI C litis \| ^ 

I'leniKt' I Lill 

David W. Johnson i'> I rijtesv r o! Ld.u.i 
! tu'iiai iNs ihok^gv . and Rogcf T, JohriMin 

; isLfoIc'ss if u( Ouf ru ulufn aful lusir awtuu). 

■ Ai (he I itiver'Niiv ot Miuf)CM»Li, O^hjo 
i efjli\c' U'jfraf])^ C rruer. 2v2 Pallet' UaU 

! l'ilhhuf% Or, sL. Mtunca(X»lts, MS 
j sS-4>^ K.f .i list u{ l[ie HicU ariaivsis icU'i 
ciKc^. ^unlaei ihc c*» M)|XTaii\e learf)}ng 
i enu'f 
^H: 
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Research on 
Cooperative Learning: 
Consensus and 
Controversy 



Researchers agree that cooperative learning can 
produce positive effects on achievement but 
disagree on the conditions under which the 
approach is effective. 




Cooperative learning Is one of 
the mast thoniughly re- 
searched of all instructional 
methods. In a recent review (Siavin 
1989a), I identified 60 studies that 
contrasted the achievement outcomes 
of cooperative learning and traditional 
methods in elementary and secondary 
schools. To be included in my review, 
studies had to have lasted at least four 
weeks, and experimental and control 
classes had to take the same achieve- 
ment tests under the same conditions. 
Using different inclusion criteria, 
Johnson and colleagues (1981) identi- 
fied 122 achievement studies. Most of 
these studies also measured many out- 
comes in addition to achievement. 

With so many studies, one would 
imagine that a consensus would 
emerge about the nature and size of 
the effects of cooperative learning; 
and, in feet, the areas of agreement 
among cooperative learning research- 
ers far outweigh the areas of disagree- 
ment. Yet there remain several key 



points of controversy among reseaa:h- 
ers and reviewers that concern the 
conditions under which cooperative 
learning is instructionally effeaive. 
This anicle briefly summarizes the 
main areas of consensus and contro- 
versy in reseaah on cooperative 
learning. 




The areas of 
agreement among 
cooperative learning 
researchers far 
outweigh the areas 
of disagreement. 



Coopcnuive Learalng and 
Student Achicvratcnt 

Consensi45. There is wide agree- 
ment among revitfwers of the cooper- 
ative learning literature that coopera- 
tive methods can and usually do have a 
positive effea on student achievement. 
Further, there Is almost as strong a 
consensus thai the achievement effects 
are not seen for all fbrmis of coopera- 
iiw learning but depend on two es- 
sential features, at least at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. One of 
these futures is group goais, or posi- 
Uve interdependence: the cooperative 
groups must work together to earn 
recognition, grades, rewards, and 
other indicators of group success. Sim- 
ply asking students to work together is 
not enough. The second essential fea- 
ture is individual accountability: the 
group's success must depend on the 
individual learning of all group mem- 
bers. For example, group success 
might depend on the sum of mem- 
bers* quiz scores or on evaluation of a 
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report in which each group member 
anitributed hi$ or her own chapter. In 
ciontrast, studies of methods in which 
students work together to prepare a 
single worksheet or project without 
differentiated tasks hardly ever find 
achievement benefits (Slavin 1989a). 

The degree of ct^nsensus on the 
achievement effects of cooperative 
learning methods that use group goals 
and individual accountability is con- 
sidcrable. I am aware of four full-scale 
reviews by different authors on this 
topic My own reviews (Slavin 1983, 
1989a, in press) have focused on ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Re- 
views by the Johnsons (Johnson et al. 
1981) have included all levels, inciud* 
ing college. Newmann and Thompson 
(1987) have focused on secondary 
schools (middle, junior, and high 
schools), and Davidson (1985) has re- 
viewed research on cooperative learn- 
ing in mathematics. 

The findings of the four reviews 
were similar. My own concluded, '*Co- 
operative learning can be an effective 
me UTS of increasing student achieve- 
ment, but only if group goals and 
indi'/tdual accountability are incorpo- 
rated in the cooperative methods" 
(Slavin 1989a, p. 151). Newmann and 
Tliompson (1987, pp. 11--12) came to 
similar conclusions: 

A review of the research on coopeutive 
learning and achievement in grades 7-12 
produced 27 neporrs of high-quality stud- 
ics, including 37 romparisons of coopera^ 
rive versus control methods. Twenty-nve 
(68 percent) of these favored a cooperative 
learning method at the .05 level of signifi- 
cance. . . . The pattern of results supports 
the importance not only of a cooperative 
task struaure. but also of group rewards, 
of individu;d uca)untabiliry, aiid probably 
of gmup competition as well. 

Davidson (1985, p. 224) wrote: * If the 
term acbievement refers to computa- 
tional skills, simple concepts, and sim- 
ple application problems, the studies 
at the elementary and secondary levels 
support Slavin s (1983) cxxiclusions. , . . 
'Ccx)perative teaming methods that 
use group rewards and individual ac- 
countability consistently increase stu- 
dent achievement more than contn)! 
methods in . . . elementary and sec- 
ondary classnxims.* All four reviews 
mentioned giDup goals and individual 



accxjuntabiliry as essential elements of 
cooperative learning. 

Contr<x^ersy. While no reviewer has 
yet acpressed doubt that there is a 
brc^d set of conditions under which 
cooperative learning will increase stu- 
dent achievement, there is controversy 
about the specific conditions under 
which positive effects will be found. 

One focus of controversy has been a 
debate between David and Roger 
Johnson and me that has more to do 
with different views on what consti- 
tutes adequate research than on i^ues- 
dons of the essential elements of co- 
operative learning. The main elen^nts 
of this debate have been covered in 
earlier issues of Educational Leader- 
ship (see Slavin 1988, Johnson and 
Johnson 1989, Slavin 1989b). 

In addition to the controversy be- 
tween the Johnsons and me, several 
other issues have been raised by vari- 
ous writers and reviewers. One «ssue 
is whether cooperative lemming is 
effeaive at all grade levels. Newmann 
and Thompson ( 1 987) question 
whether cxxjperative lc*aming is effec- 
tive in senior high school (grades 10- 
12) There is ample evidence thai 
these methods are instruaionally 
effective in grades 2- 9, but relatively 
few studies examine grades 10-12 
More research is needed in this area. 




There is ample 
evidence tliat 
cooperative methods 
are instructionally 
effective in grades 
2-9, but relatively 
few studies examine 
grades 10-12. 
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Another issue is the effetis of coop- 
erative learning at the college level. 
Again, there are relativt^Iy few studies 
at this level, and the results are not as 
cxjnsistent as those from elementary 
and junior high/middle schools. How- 
ever, then? are several examples of 
positive achievement effects of cxx»p- 
erative learning in senior high school 
and college settings (see, for example, 
Sherman and Thomas 1986, Fraser et 
al. 1977). 

Another question being debated is 
the appropriateness of cooperative 
learning for higher-order conceptual 
learning. Most cooperative learning 
studies have focused on basic skills 
(mathematics, language arts, reading), 
but several have successftjlly taught 
such higher-order skills as creative 
writing (Stevens et al. 1987) and iden- 
tification of main idea and inference in 
reading (Stevens et al. 1988). Studies 
of Sharan\s Group Investigation 
method (see, for example, Sharan et 
al. 1980) and of the Johnsons' con- 
struaive contmversy methods (see, 
for example, Smith a al. 1981) have 
reported particularly ritn)ng effetxs on 
higher-order understanding in s<xia! 
studies 

Davidson (1985) has questioned 
whether group goals and individual 
accountability are ncressary at the col- 
lc*ge level, and there is some evidence 
that thwy may not be Studies of pair 
learning of text comprehension strate- 
gies by Dansereau (1988), as well as 
some of the mathematics studies cited 
by Davidson (1985). provide examples 
of successful use of cooperative learn- 
ing at the college level without group 
goals or individual accountability 

Outcomes Other than 
Achievement 

In areas other than achievement, there 
is even broader consensus aix^ut the 
effects of coofX!rative learning. One of 
the most consistent of these is the 
effect on intergroup relations (see 
Slavin 198S, Johnson et al 1983). 
Vtlien students of different racial or 
ethnic backgrounds work together 
toward a common goal, they gain in 
liking and respect for one another 
Ccx)perative learning also improves 
the scxial acceptance of mainstreamed 



RESI-:aRCH on cooperative learning, consensus and CONl^ROVERSY 




Outcomes seen in 
niany studies of 



cooperative learning 
indude gains in 
self-esteem, liking of 
school, time-on-task, 
and attendance. 



academically handicapped siudeni* by 
their classmates (Madden and Slavin 
1983. Johnson et al. 1983), as well as 
increasing friendshii^ among students 
in general (Slavin in press). 

Other cjutcomcs seen in many stud- 
ies of cix>perative learning include 
gains in self-esteem, liking of school 
and of the subject being studied, time- 
on-task, and anendance (Slavin in 
press). Studies by Sharan and tx)l- 
leagues (1984) have shown that ex- 
tended experiences with cooperative 
learning can increase the a4>ility to 
work effectively with othere 

Basic Agreement 

In every area of research there are 
delates about what the research 
means. Cooperative learning, a topic 
studied by many researchers from dif- 
ferent research traditions, is certainly 
no exception. However, after nearly 
two deohJes of res^rch and scores of 
studira, a considerable degree of con- 
sensus has emerged. There is agree- 
ment that— at least in elementary and 
middle/junior high schools and with 
basic skills objectives— cooperative 
methods that incxjrporate group goals 
and individual accountability acceler 
ate student learning cx3nsiderably. Fur- 
ther, there is agreement thai these 
methods have positive effects on a 
wide array of affeaive outcomes, such 
as imei^up relations, accepi^ce of 
mainstreamed students, and self- 
esteem. 

Research must continue to test the 
limits of cooperative learning, to 
broaden our understanding of why 
and bow cooperative learning pro- 
duces its various effects (see Bossert 
1988-89). Yet what we know already 
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is more than enough to justify ex-- 
panded use of cooperative learning 
as a routine and central feature of 
instruction.D 

AuUfor's note: Preparation erf ±is article 
was suppcHted by a grant frvm the Offke of 
EdiKaticKial Research and Improvement, 
U.S. DcfKMtmcnt of Educatton (^k). OERI- 
G-86-0006). However, any opinions ex- 
pressed are mine and do not represent 
OERI positions or policy. 
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Group Grade Grubbing versus 
Cooperative Learning 



The perils of using rewards to bribe students to 
work together include decreased motivation 
and lower levels of performance. 
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Even before the recent sur^ge of 
interest In cooperative learning 
(CL). researchers and practition- 
ers were alr^uiy staking out positions 
on precisely what the term denotes 
and how the idea should be imple- 
mented Construaive controversies 
(or, less charitably, factional disputes) 
have arisen with respea to almost 
every aspect of CL theory and praaice. 
Everyone in the field agrees that stu- 
dents benefit when they can help ^ch 
other learn instead of having to work 
against each other or apart firom each 
other; beyond this, unanimity is in 
shon supply. 

What should be one of the central 
areas of discussion, however, has not 
yet received the attention it deserves. I 
refer to the prominent role assigned 
to grades, awards, certificates, and 
other rewards in many of the CI mod- 
els now being offered to teachers. 
While some approaches incorporate 
these rewards without calling atten- 
tion to that fact, others assert that 
rewards are the linchpin of cooper- 
ation. Some writers even go so fiar as to 
use the phrases "cooperative goals'' 
and "cooperative reward structures' 
interchangeably. 

Most reseaR'hers would agree, I 
think, that effeaive CL depends on 
helping students to develop what the 
social psychologist Morton Deutsch 
(1949) called 'promotive interdepen- 
dence," in which the goals of group 
members are positively linked and 
their interactions are charaaerized by 
mutual facilitation (Counterbalancing 
this In most versions of CL is some 
feature to assure individual account- 
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ability so that each student is held 
responsible to an external source for 
pardcipating in the prcx:ess and for 
learning.) But the assumption that in- 
terdependence is best achieved — or 
even, as some would have it, that it can 
only be achieved — by the use of re- 
wards is a claim that demands critical 
examinaticHi. An impressive body of re- 
search in social psychotogy has shown 
that rewards are not only surprteing^y 
limited in their eflectiveness but also 
tend to undermine interest in the task 
Over the long run, they may actually 
reduce tlte quality of many kinds of 
perfonnance. 

Hidden CoBts of Rcwmrds 

In terms of motivational power, no 
artificial inducement can match the 
strength of intrinsic interest in a task. 
Think of someone whom you regard 
as extraordinarily gcxxl at what he or 
she does for a living; then ask yourself 
whether this individual is concerned 
primarily with collecting a paycheck. 
Most people who reach for excellence 
truly enjoy what they do. The same is 
true of students in the classroom. 



Rewards have 
been descrribed as 
the ''enemies 
of exploration/' 



But the "hidden costs of rewards'* 
(Lepper and Greene 1978) have to do 
not only with their relative lack of 
efficacy but with their corrosive effiects 
on both anitude and performance. The 
psychologist Roben J. Sternberg 
(1990) recently summarized what a 
growing number of motivation re- 
searchers now cxMicede: "Nothing 
tends to undermine creativity quite 
like extrinsic modvators do. They also 
undermine intrinsic modvadon: when 
you give extrinsic rewards for certain 
kinds of behavior, you tend to reduce 
children's intercut in performing those 
behaviors for their own sake" (p. 144). 
More succinctly, rewards have been 
described as the ^ enemies of expfora- 
tion" (Condry 1977). 

Despite the condnuing influeiKe of 
Skinnerian i^iychology on education 
and on lay thinking, this phenomencm 
is not entirely counterintuitive. The 
following three-step sequence of 
events will sound all too familiar to 
many of us; (1) we engage in some 
aaivity simply because it is pleasur- 
able, (2) we get paid for doing it, and 
(3) we suddenly find ourselves unwill- 
ing to do it unless we are paid. We 
have come to see ourselves as woridng 
in order to receive the reward — in this 
case, money — with the result that our 
interest in the aaivity has mysteriously 
evaporated along the way 

This effect has been documentcxl 
repeatedly, beginning in the early 
1970s with the tesearch of Mark Le|> 
per at Stanford University (for an early 
summary, see Lepper and Greene 
1975), Edward Deci at the University 
of Rochester (Deci and Ryan 1985)» 
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and their respeaive students Since 
then, other rcseaahers replicating 
and clarifying the phenomenon in- 
clude John Nicholls (1989), Judith M. 
Harackiewicz and associates (1984), 
Marie Morgan in Ireland (1983. 1984), 
and Ruth Butler in Israel (Butler and 
Nisan 1986; Butler 1987, 1988, 1989). 
Their experiments have shown, inter 
alia, that: 

• preschoolers who are told they 
will receive an award for drawing with 
felt'tip markers subsequenUy show 
less interest in using them (Greene 
and Lepper 1974); 

• college students competing to 
solve a puzxle are less likely to con- 
tinue working on such puzzles than 
are those who had ncH competed 
(Deci et al. 1981); 

• merely watching someone else 
get rewarded for doing a txsk is 
enough to reduce one s own motiva- 
tion to do it (Morgan 1983); 

• the expectation of being evaluated 
distracts one from the task at hand and 
interferes with involvement and inter- 
est in it (Harackiewicz et al. 1984); 

• not only grades but even some 
kinds of praise (as opposed to purely 
informational feedback) can under- 
mine interest in an activity (Ryan 1982, 
Butler 1987). 

In addition to the studies, whcxse 
dependent variable is mc/Civation, Ter- 
esa Amabile at Brandeis IJnivtrrsity and 
other researchers have shown that re* 
wards often lead to lower perfor- 
mance, panicularly at creative Lisks 
For example, 

• Students promiscxl a reward if 
they were effective at tutoring younger 
children took longer to communicate 
ideas, got frustrated more easily, and 
ended up with pupils who didn t un- 
derstand as well as a group of children 
whose tutors were promised no re- 
ward (Garbarino 1975); 

• Chikiren and undergraduates who 
expected to rtxeive a prize for making 
collagc*s or telling stories pmved to be 
less imaginative at both tasks than 
thc«e who received nothing (Amabile 
et al. 1986); 

• When crc^ative writers were asked 
to spend a few minutes reflecting on 
extrinsic reasons for writing — making 
money, impressing t .hers, and so 
fonh — their poetrj^ droppc*d in quality 



and also was judgt*d to be worse than 
the poems written by people who 
weren t thinking about these thinj^ 
(Amabile 1985); 

• Teenagers offered a rew^ for 
remembering details about a newspa- 
per story they had recenriy read had 
poorer rei all than tht»e who receiver! 
nothing for their efforts; moreover, 
they also scored lower on two mea- 
sures of creativity (Kruglanski ct al. 
1971). 

All of thc*se studies have direa impli- 
cations for classroom learning, but 
other research has shown that the de- 
structive eflSects of rewards extend to 
other spheres: They are counterpro- 
ductive for promoting generosity ami 
other prosociaJ behavior (see a n:view 
in Kohn 1990), for eliciting love toward 
one's romantic panner (Seligman et al. 
1980), and for motivating employees to 
use seat bells ((ieller et al 1987). In 
shon. the ccxKlusion ofiered for one 
experiment seems an apt summary of 
an entire bcxly of research: TTie more 
salient the reward, the more undermin- 
ing of performancx: (is! observed* 
(Condry 1977, p, 464) 

Scleral explanations have been pro- 
posed to account for these remarkably 
consistent findings First, people who 
think of themsehncs as working for a 
reward feel controlled by it, and thLs 
lack of self-determination interferes 
with creativity (Dcx? and Ryan 1985) 
Second, rewards encourage "ego in- 
volvement* tc^ the exclusion of 'task 
involvement/' and the latter is more 
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predictive of achievement (Nicholls 
1989). Third, the promise of a reward 
is 'tantamount to declaring that the 
aaivity is not worth doing for its own 
sake ' (A. S. Neill, qucKed in Morgan 
1984); indeed, anything construed as a 
prerequisite to some other goal will 
likely be devalued as a result (Ix'pper 
et al. 1982). 

Taking Away What's 
Been Gtvcn 

All of these explanations account for 
reduced performance on the basis of 
how rewards reduce interest in the 
given task. But the decline of interest 
and the decline in performance are 
distinct phenomena, each significant 
in itself l1ie redutiion in motivation 
also has undesirable effects on "self- 
esteem, perceived cognitive compe- 
tence, and sense of control" (Ryan et 
al. 1985, p 45); it is undesirable apart 
from its achievement effects. Con- 
versely, extrinsic inducements may 
also reduce ca*ativiiy for a reason hav- 
ing nothing to do with intrinsic moti- 
vation; they encourage students to 
work as quickly as possible, take few 
risks, and fcKUS narrowly on a task. A 
reward-driven child (or adult) is after 
the gocxlie, and this menial set is 
hardly a^nducive to the playful en- 
counter with words or numbers or 
kleas thai charaaerizes true creativity 
(Amabile 1983). 

It should not be surprising, then, 
that students for whom rewards are 
salient — even high-achic*ving stu 
dents— will ch(X)sc the easiest possi 
ble tasks (Harter 1978, Greene and 
Lepper 1974) Commenting on 'Book 
It!/' a pn)gram sponsored by the Pizza 
Hut restaurant chain that dangles free 
pi27a before children to induce them 
to read, John Nkholls says the likely 
long-term consequence is **a IcK of fat 
kifls who dt?n't lik;: to read ' (personal 
communicatkm, 1989). Children are 
likely to pick books that are shon and 
simple, the aim IxMng to plow through 
them fast rather than coming to appre- 
ciate the pleasures of reading llie 
same is true with nrspea to inedible 
exirinsics as well, llius, if the question 
is /Jb rewards motivate students?, the 
answer is Absolutely — they motivate 
studertLs to get reu>arded. Unfonu- 
natcly, such motivation is often at the 
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expense of tntcrcsi in, or excellence 
at, whatever it is the>'^ are doing. 

All of this prompts several discon- 
certing questions for anyone cximmit- 
ted to CL. If bribing individuals to 
learn is so demonstrably ineffective 
and disadvantageous, what makes us 
think that bribing groups to Ic^um is 
productive and benign? Why, in other 
words, should CL be exempt from the 
principle that emerges from this re- 
search — namely, the less salient 
grades ?nil cMher rewardii are for stu- 
dents, the better? Might it not be naive, 
in light of the txjrrosive effeil of ex- 
trinsics, to assume that we can simply 
remove the rewards "as sewn as the 
intrinsic motivation inhercni in cxxip- 
erative learning groups becomes ap- 
parent ' (Johason et al. 1986, p. 63)? 

Alternatively, wc ct^uld frame the 
challenge this way: many of us were 
drawn to CL because ot the manifest 
failure of competition as a pedagc^c^l 
tool. One of the reasons for competi- 
tion \s failure is prtxisely its status as an 
extriaslc motivator (tXrci and Ryan 
1985, Kohn 1986, Nicholls 1989). So 
could it not be said that the use t)f 
grades and other rewards to ensua* 
ccxjperation takes away with one hand 
what has been given with the other? 

To answer these questioas defini- 
tively, we first need to consider the 
ev^Jence offered in support of reward- 
driven CL by such caicful rcsearchers 
as Roben Slavin. His review of the data 
has persuadcxl him that ^ccxjpcrative 
learning methcxls thai use sj>ecific 
group rewards based on group menv 
hers' individual learning consistently 
increase achievement more than con- 
tn)l methixJs" (1983, p 53). 1 believe, 
however, ihai the force and relevance 
of this conclusion is sharply limiictl by 
several facti>rs. 

First, many, if not most, of the mea- 
sures in the studies to which Slavin 
refers are tasks that rc^quire only the 
straightforward application of a known 
principle (that is, algorithmic or con- 
vergent tasks), and these arc less vul- 
nerable to the destructive effetts of 
exirinsics than are more open<'nded 
(heuristic or divergent) tasks Teach 
crs wh(i care about stimulating creativ- 
ity and curiosity will not take much 
comfon from the fact that the promise 
of a certificate may prompt students to 
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memorize more facis That striving for 
a reward may enhance performance 
on a boring task may be less impoaant 
than the finding that rewards fn)m a 
students' perspcTtiv^", turn interesting 
tasks into boring ones. 

Setxmd, while Sbvin's notu)n of 
methodologies adequacy turns in part 
on whether an experiment lasted for 
several weeks or several days, we alst> 
neeti to attend to the very long term. It 
is true that the toxicity of rewards 
typically manifests itself with alarming 
rapidity: in many of the studies citc*d 
above, a single trial — that is, one pre- 
sentation of an extrinsic reward — was 
sufficient to undermine performance 
and interest. But how do children who 
are repeatedly bribed to learn come to 
view the prcKess of learning months 
or years later? Specifically, how do 
they view a given subject t when no one 
is around to reward them? A temp<v 
rary performance gain on routine 
classnx)m assignments may mask a 
chn)nic shift in students' attitude that 
will have long-term negative effects on 
learning. We already know that "chil- 
dren become increasingly more ex- 
trinsically orienttxl over the schcx)! 
years" (Haner, paraphrascti in Barrett 
and B(^!ano 19S^^; see also Ryan et al 
1985) — an ixcurrence that Slavin pre- 
sumably finds as troubling as I It 
appears likely that the widespread use 
of cxtrinsics (mostly by {K'ople who 
have never even heard of C(K)fx:rative 
learning) has something to do with 
this. Continuing fo use cxtrinsics at the 
level of the group would sc^:m to Ix- 
ill-advised 

Thinl, wc mnl to ask what exactly is 
being contrasted with reward driven 
CL in the studies that find a perfor 



mance advantage. My impression is 
that the control addition typically 
cctfisists of either (a) a "traditional" 
classroom, which, as I have just noted, 
is also characterized by reward-based 
mcHivation, or (b) some loi>se, un- 
structured arran^ment ("Why dwi't 
you four work together on this ditto 
sheet? ') that scarcely qualifies as CL 
The first cx)mparison tells us nothing 
about the effieas of rewards per se — 
only about rewarding individuals ver- 
sus groups. The secon^i comparison 
does nothing to discreck ' le possibil- 
ity' of carefully structured, uon-rewand- 
based approaches to CL 

A PropoMl for Success 

Whai Slavin says, as he dkl in this 
journal ("Cooperative Learning and Stu- 
dent Achiewment." October 1988), that 
' the cooperating groups must have a 
gnxjp gtxal that is important to them," I 
heartily agree. The problem Is that he 
goes on in the very next sentence to 
operatk)nalize the ctrt'jrpc of group 
goals in lentis of "working to eam ccr- 
tifKatc*s or cxher recognition, to receive 
a few minutes extra of recess, or to eam 
bonus points on their grades/* 

Those of us who are both per- 
suaded and disturbed by all the c*vi- 
dence indicating that such rewards are 
counierprcxiuaive will want to turn to 
(or create) models of CI. that can claim 
all the familiar advantages — but with- 
out relying on extrirwics I would prt> 
pose three key components of sue- 
cc*ssful CL curriculum, autonomy, and 
relationship 

Curriculum obviously matters in 
many trspeos, but the pc^int to be 
emphasiztti here is that ih(" perceived 
need to bribe children often telis us 
moa* about what thcY an? being asked 
to learn (namely, that it lacks any intrin- 
sic appc^) than about how learning 
per se takes place. While some propo- 
nents have proudly desciibcd CL as a 
methixi that can be used to teach any- 
thing — which implies that teachers 
who adopt it nctrd not ask difiiciilt 
questions about the value of what they 
are ret^uinng students to do — others 
have challengc*d the value of **using 
C(x)pcrative techniques to have stu- 
dents cover the same boring, incoastv 
quential, or biased material or to have 
them get thn)ugh' worksheets with 
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imire cfikicncy" (Sapon-Sht^n and 
Schniedewind 1989/1990, p. 64). 1 sytn^ 
paihize with the latter point of view 

Auionomy is vital for producing in- 
trinsic motivation becauM? people are 
more likely ;o find a task interesiing 
when they have had a n)le in deciding 
what they are to do and how they are 
to do it (Nicholls 1989, Deci and Ryan 
1985, Amabile and Gitomer 1984). Re- 
wards are destructive, in the view of 
Dcci and others, primarily Ixxause 
they resirici autonomy. But teachers 
should not only minimize extrinsic 
motivators, they should affirmatively 
help students to become responsible 
for their own education. A child who 
can make (teacher-guided) choices 
about what happens in his or her 
classroom is a child who will Ik* 1c*ss 
likely to require anificial inducx-ments 
to learn, 

Relaiiondbip refers to the specific 
trainable scxrial skills that already play 
a pan in s<^me models of CL (for 
example, Johnson el al. 1986) as well 
as to a bniader emphasis on caring for 
others. Explicit attention to the value 
(and intrinsic appeal) of pras<KiaI be- 
havior may encourage students to 
view cKhers in their group xs collabtv 
rators rather than as obstacles to their 
t)wn success. By contrast, a cenain 
cynicism inheres in the assumption 
that students will work together only 
on the basis of self-interest (Kohn 
1990) — that is, that no classrcK)m envi- 
ronment could p<xssibly develop 
norms leading to c(X)peratii)n without 
the use of rewards. 

Several mtxiels of CL already em- 
phasize these things First, "if the task 
is challenging and interesting, and if 
students are su0ii.'tently preparcxi for 
skills in group prtxess, students will 
experience the prcKess ol groupwork 
itself as highly rewarding/' as Cohen 
(1986, p. 69) has written. Similarly, the 
scores of lessons and activities offered 
in Schniedewind and Davidson's 
(1987) intrcKluction to CL are basetl on 
the idea that what gets taught not only 
mait;:rs as much as how it is taught but 
actually can be the central im})etus for 
learning. Sei:ond, autonomy is key to 
the Group Investigation approach 
Achievement comes chiefly from giv 
ing "students more contn>l over their 
learning" (Sharan and Sharan 1989/ 
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1990. p. 20), not from waving a grade- 
bcx>k at them. 

Finally, relationship, and sjxxific"ally 
the idt*a of creating a community 
within the classrcxim, is the primary 
feature of the prc^ram developed by 
the Child Development Project in San 
Ramon, California. For that matter, the 
pm\ixx also places spcxial emphasis 
on the quality of the curriculum and 
on helping students to take responsi- 
bility for their learning — all of which 
have movcxl the projcxrt developers 
away from relying on punishments or 
rewards (Solomon et al. 1990) 

In sum, my hy|X)thesis is that a 
carefully stiucturcH.! c(xiperative envi- 
ronment that offers challenging \can\' 
ing tasks, that allows students to make 
key decisions about how thc*y perform 
those tasks, and that emphasizes the 
value (and skills) of helping each 
other to learn constitutes an alterna- 
tive to extrinsic motivators, an alterna- 
tive both more effective over the long 
haul and more consistent with the 
ideals of eilucators. 

But even it wc lack certainty about 
how to make C L work — evi*n if subse- 
quent resc-aixh modifies this prelimi- 
nary thrue pan formulation — it is time 
to al>anck)n the pn)jcxt of trying to fine- 
tune a system of grades arKl other ex- 
trinsic motivxitors and instead (u >ct 
alx)Ut trying to maximize the benefits of 
C:l in the al^scnce of rewanls □ 
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Group Rewards Make 
Groupwork Work 

Response to Kohn 

Teachers should try to make what they teach cooperative 
learning groups intrinsically motivating, but if they want 
to encourage students to expend the effort to truly 
master a subject, they should use rewards. 



One of the poignant iainies of 
the ax^perative learning move- 
ment is that the educators and 
ixjseanrhers most often drawn to such a 
humanistic, proscxial form of instruc- 
tion are the very people most likely to 
be tdeokjgicaily opposed to the use of 
rewards for learning. Yet classroom 
research over two decades has consis- 
tently found that in elementary and 
setT)ndary sch<x>ls. the [Xisitive efietxs 
of cooperative learning on student 
achievement depend on the use of 
gn)up rewards based in the individual 
learning of gniup members (see Slavin 
1988, 1989/90, 1990; Newmann and 
Thompson 1987; Davidson 1985; 
Johason and Johason 1989) There arc 
a few exceptions, but almost every 
study of c<x)perative learning in which 
the ccK)|x?rative classes achievc*d more 
than traditional control groups used 
some son of gn)up rewanl. 

For example, in our own research 
this reward usually consists of cenifi- 
cafes for teams whose average fX^rfor- 
mance on individual assessments ex- 
ceeds a pre-established standard of 
excellence (Slavin 1986). The niethixis 
of Spirncer Kagan (1989) emph^y sim- 
ilar rewanJs, David and Roger Johnson 
(1987) often recommend giving 
grades on the basis of group perfor- 
mance (a practice I opix)se on ethical 
grounds, but that's another story). 
Shiomo Sharan and his collc-agucs 



(Sharan and Shachar 1988) evaluate 
gn)up projects to determine which 
group members contributed unique 
elements — an appraisal that can be 
seen as a type of reward 

Nintendo versus Shakespeare 

In this issue Alfie Kohn (p. 83) makes 
a case against the use of cxx>perative 
rewards This case res^s on two major 
arguments. The first is that extrinsic 
rewards undermine intrinsic interest 




Almost every study 
of cooperative 
learning in which 
the cooperative 
classes achieved 
more than 
traditional control 
groups used some 
sort of group 
reward. 



and that this effect is likely to apply to 
coof)erative learning. The sea)nd is 
that there are effective alternatives to 
the use of group rewards; ti.us, they 
are unnecessary, 

Kohn's reading of research on the 
"undermining ' effect of rewards is 
extremely narrow and therefore mis 
leacMng. He is correct in saying there 
are many studies that demonstrate 
this undermining effect, but he fails 
to note there are at least as many 
studies that show just the opposite 
that rewards enhance Ci)ntinuing mo 
tivation or that they have no effect on 
continuing motivation. 

In the classic experiment in this area, 
presc h{K>lers who freely seleiied draw 
ing with telt-tinfxxl markers from 
among a choice of activities were re 
warded for drawing with the markers. 
Afterwards, these- students were less 
likely to ch(x)se a drawing activity than 
were similar students who were never 
rewarded (U-pper et al. 1973) Ttiis 
exfx^riment. which has bc*en replicated 
many times, dtxrs show that rewards 
can undermine intrinsic interest. How 
ever, the experiment involves a very 
short time {Xfricxl (usually about an 
hour), preschool chllda-n, an artificia" 
setting, and a task unlike most schoo 
tasks. D(X!s the undermining effett ap 
|)lv in situations more like t>pic^l ele 
mentary and .secondary classrtK)msf' 
Scores of studies have been done to 
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lest the limits of this finding, and the 
results certainly do not support the 
simplistic view that rewards are bad. 
Perhaps the most Important counterev- 
ictence is the consistent finding that 
rewards increase motivation when the 
task Invoh^ is cme that studetics would 
not do on il^L* own without rewards 
(Bates 1979, Motgan 1984, Lepper and 
Greene 1978). 

I don't know many students who 
would put away their Nintendo gam^ 
to do complex math problems, to 
write reix>ns on the economy of Bra- 
zil, to write essays comparing Shake- 
speare and Moli^re, or to leam to use 
the subjunctive case in French. Stu- 
dents will productively fool around 
with science equipment cr leam ftx)m 
visits to museums, and there is no 
reason to reward such intrinsically 
motivating activities. There is also a 
need for teachers to try to make every- 
thing they teach as intrinsically inter- 
esting as possible. But students are 
unlikely to ocen the sustained, system- 
atic effbri needed to truly master a 
sut^ect without some kind of reward, 
sixrh as praise, grades, or recc^ition. 
Besides, try to imagine a highly moti- 
vated scientist who has not been re- 
warded for doing science, a singer 
who has not been rewarded for sing- 
ing, an inventor who has not been 
rewarded for inventing. Outstanding 
achievement always produces extrin- 
sic rewards of some kind; how else, 
then, do outstanding achievers main- 
tain their motivation? 

Many other aspects of the under- 
mining eflfea show how Httle it is 
likely to apply to real school situations. 
One is the finding that rewards given 
over a period of days or weeks do not 
diminish intrinsic motivation (for ex- 
ample, see Vasta et al. 1978). Other 
.*^tudies find that rewards enhance in- 
trinsic motivation if they convey inft)r- 
mation on performance relative to 
others (e.g., Boggiano et al. 1982) or if 
they are social rather than tangible 
(Lepper and Greene 1978, Deci and 
Ryan 1985). 

It is clear, then, that the undermin- 
ing effect of rewards on continuing 
motivation exists, but it is equally clear 
that it operates in a narrow set of 




Outstanding 
achievement always 
produces ^ctrinsic 
rewards of some 
kind; how ^se, 
then, do outstanding 
achievers maintain 
their motivation? 



circumstances; it appUtrs only to activ- 
ities students would engage in without 
rewards, to shon-term reward situa- 
tions, and to concrete rather than so- 
cial rewards. No study has ever shown 
an undermining effea of rewards in a 
cooperative learning context. At least 
one study (Horn et al. 1990) found that 
cooperative learning enhanced intrin- 
sic motivation. There is no reason to 
expea that cooperative learning 
would undermine intrinsic intercut. 

Ensuring Success 

Can cooperative learning be succx^ss- 
ful without rewards? The research 
cited earlier suggests that this is un- 
likely, although Kohn mentions the 
Child Development Projea in San Ra- 
mon, Califomia, as an example of how 
cooperative learning can work without 
ccxiperative rewards. This study has 
indeed fastidiously avoided the use of 
group rewards. Studies of the program 
have shown that after five years of 
ccx)perative learning (from kindeiTgar- 
ten through 4th grade), students per- 
formed academically no bener than 
did students in traditionally organized 
schools (Sotomon et al. 1990). This 
cx>ntrasts with the results of 35 studies 
of cooperative methods that used 
group rewards and individual account- 
ability, in which cooperative classes 
achieved a median of 32 percent of a 
standard deviation more than tradi- 

Tnii 



tional classes on achievement mea- 
sures (see Slavln 1990). Overall, the 
median difference in achievement be- 
tween forms of cooperative learning 
that used neither group goals nor in- 
divklual accountability and truUtional 
metlKXis was a ulvial 5 pcrccant of a 
standard deviatlcMi. Cooperative meth- 
ods without group rewards have been 
siKXessful in enhancing outcomes 
other than achievement, but the need 
for rewards in increasing achievement 
is clear. 

Why are group rewards necessary in 
cooperative learning? Evidence points 
to several faaors. First, a key explana- 
tion for the effects of cooperative 
learning on achievement * that it cre- 
ates peer norms favoring achieven^t 
(see Slavin 1983). That is, students in 
cooperative learning say that their 
grcHJpmates* achievement is important 
to them. Without group rewards, why 
should a groupmate*s achievement 
be important? Cooperative learning 
works (for achievement) only when 
students are aaively explaining ideas 
to each other, not simply giving each 
other answers (Webb 1^5). An altni- 
istic student is likely to "help" a part- 
ner by giving answers, but to do the 
much tougher (and less friendly) job 
of teaching, the partner's learning 
must be important to hLs or her team- 
mate. Without group rewards bas<*d 
on the learning of all group members, 
cxxDperative learning can degenerate 
into answer-sharing. At the same time, 
many students are reluctant to ask a 
fellow student for help (Newman and 
Goldin 1990). The feet that all students 
are striving toward a common goal 
helps students overcome this reluc- 
tance, since the student asking for help 
knows it is in the interests of the 
student giving help to do so. 

The idea that group rewards are 
alternatives to no rewards is, of 
course, absurd. With the possible ex- 
ception of Summerhill, just about ev- 
ery school in the world uses grades, 
praise, recognition, and other rewards 
to maintain student modvation. Coop- 
erative learning simply focuses the 
classroom rt?ward system on helping 
others leam (as well as on one's own 
learning). 
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Cdebrmdng Good Work 

Ftrtiaps someday someone will come 
up with a form erf coopcxaiivc learning 
that will woiii without cooperative re- 
waixis. Sharan and Shachar (1988) 
have a sucocssftil program that dccm- 
phaslzes group rewards and solves the 
answer-sharing problem by giving 
each student a unique task In a group 
Investigation, but this program has 
been used successfully only for social 
studies prefects (and only in Israel). 
For the bulk of the clementaiy and 
secondary curriculum, however, the 
klea that cooperative rewards can be 
dispensed with In cooperative learn- 
ing is wishful thinking, and the idea 
that such rewards will undermine in- 
trinsic interest or continuing mociva- 
lion is unprovcn and unlikely 

Remember, the rewards we're talk- 
ing about are generally paper certifi- 
cates (current street value. $.02). Kohn 
(aiKl others) wcxikl oppose rewards 
on Ideotogical grounds, regardless of 
their achievement effects. But to me it 
iust doesn't seem excessive to give 
kids a fancy certificate if they've done a 
good job as a team. AU it does Is make 
tangible the teacher's pride and satis- 
Cactlon with their cooperative efforts. 
Is that so terrible? □ 
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DonH Spoil the Promise of 
Cooperative Learning 

Response to Slavin 



Where is the evidence that rewards improve motivation 
at all, much less for any meaningful amount of time? 




If bribing sfutk'nis with rewards 
urKiennincs tfttrir interrsi in krjrn- 
inj? and, in the long run. rcdiic vs 
the quality of their work iIicik yes, we 
would have to com !ude it is so tei ri 
blc' — even though this is hardly fhe 
result (hat Slavin o>r teat hers ^ intend 



rhe (juesiion is wfiether extrinsu tnu 
nvutors really do have this effect 

if students are unmotivated to Ix^gin 
with — {K^rhaps Ikh ause they have Ix-en 
assigned fnind-^nunibtng worksheets 
and drills — then Slavin is c|uite right to 
suggest that rewarcls may have no 



effect on rontinuing tnofivation After 
air their motivation cant dtop any 
lower But where are the studies he 
alluties to that ostensibly refute the 
work of U'ji{XT. Aniabile, 

NiifioUs, atKl others by showitig that 
motivation Is enhanced bv rewards — 
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and thai it stays high even after there is 
no teacher to hand out an or a gold 
star for doing the task? I can t find them. 

Reward or Penalty? 

A closer look at the research Slavin 
does cite raises more doubts about his 
argument than it allays. Because my 
space is limited here, I will mention 
only four examples. First, and most 
telling, his opening paragraph cites 
the work of David Johnson and Ro^r 
Johnson, and Neil Davidson in suppon 
of the idea that cooperative learning 
boosts achievement only if group re- 
waixis ai« used. But in fact, David 
Johnson (1990) says, "For achieve- 
ment gains to occur, positive goal 
interdependence has to be present. 
Group rewards arc optional." And Da- 
vidson (1990) says, "Several recent 
studies suggest that rewards are not 
always necessary to increase student 
achievement on problem-solving and 
reasoning tasks. " 

Second, Slavin invokes the names of 
Deci and Ryan (1985) to supptirt his 
claim that social (as opposed to lanj^- 
ble) rewards can bcx>st intrinsic moti- 
vaUon. But in fea, their research sug- 
gests that pcKitive feedback will have 
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Siavin may be 
correct that few 
non-reward-based 
dassrooois now 
exist in the U-S., 
but tills liardly 
demonstrates tliat 
the best alternative 
to bribing 
individuals is to 
bribe groups. 



precisely the same mouvation-kiUing 
efiects as money or grades if k is expe- 
rienced as contix)Uing Indeed. Builer 
(1%7. p, 481) found that "subsequent 
performance declined after boch 
grades and praise" are! that "praise did 
not yield hi^ier subsequent inurinsic 
oKXivation than graites/' 

Third, Slavin dismisses the Child 
Development Projecn's (1990) experi- 
ence with non-reward based coopera- 
tive learning on the grounds that these 
students did not outperform their 
peers. But in fact, when 6th graders 
were given an essay exam to measure 
higher-order reading comprehension, 
children in the program did signifi- 
cantly better than the carefully 
matched comparison students (effect 
size .34). (Slavin may have been un- 
aware of these very recent findings 
from the project). 

Fourth, the only evidence Slavin 
cites on the question of cooperative 
learning and intrinsic motivation is an 
unpublished paper by Harry Horn and 
his colleagues (1990). This study, how^ 
ever, merely compared individual re- 
wards with group rewards; it tells us 
nothing about non-extrinsic ccK)pera- 
live learning. Moreover, reward- 
driven cooperative learning failed to 
produce hif^er intrinsic motivation 
on one of the two behavioral mea- 
sures that Hom used or on the self- 
report measure 

Chasing Trophies 

Slavin may be correct that few non^ 
reward-based classrooms now exist in 
the U S , but this hardly demonstrates 
that the best, Icn alone the only, alter- 
native to bribing individuals is to bribe 
groups. And if the only studies he can 
cite simply compare these two versions 
of education-by-extrinsics, then he has 
failed to demonstrate his central thesis: 
that cooperative learning won t work 
unless it is shot through with artificial 
incentives. When presented with a suc- 
cess story for cooperative learning 
without extritisics, such as the Group 
Investigation methixt he mysteriously 
tries to claim it as funher substantiation 
for his behaviorist approach. 

If we offer children rewards for 
eating an unfamiliar focxi, they will 
probably like that fcxxi /ess as a reiulr 



If we oflFer cliUdren 
rewards for 
learning, they will 
like learning less. 
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(Birch et al. 1984). If we offer children 
rewards for learning, ihey will like 
learning less. Let's not spoil the prom- 
ise of cxx)pcrative learning by turning 
it into yet another exercise in chasing 
rewards.D 
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The Controversy over 

Group Rewards in 
Cooperative Classrooms 

While the debate over the value of 
extrinsic rewards persists, teachers can follow 

a few guidelines now to help them use 
extrinsic rewards appropriately, while building 

intrinsic interest into their curriculums. 



Academic coniroversy can Ix! 
constructive and useful when 
the parties involved conduct a 
dialogue with the goaJ of understand- 
ing each other and arriving at a syn- 
thesis that takes aJl |X>ints of view into 
consideration This requires listening 
carefully to each other's arguments 
and looking for their strengths rather 
than their weaknesses (as in a debate), 
the value of their insights, and the 
purposes they are trying to achieve. 
The recent exchange between Alfie 
Kohn and Robert Slavin concerning 
the use of group rewards in c(X)pera- 
tive learning, published in the Febru- 
ary issue of Educational Leadership 
(Kohn 1991a and 1991b, and Slavin 
1991a and 1991b), represents only the 
first stage in this process. 

A constructive controversy around 
this topic has been going on in the 
pages of Cooperatife Learning maga- 
zine (Kohn 1990a. Slavin 1990, Schaps 
1990) for several months, culminating 
last July in a roundtable session at the 
convention of the International Ass<K i- 
ation for the Study of Ccx^peration in 
Education (lASCE) in Baltimore.* A 
summary of that session was pub- 
Jished in the December 1990 issue of 
Cooperaitve Learning (Graves 1990). 
My purpose here is to carr\^ that dis- 
cussion another step forward, to dis 
cuss its applications for practitioners 



Polar Pos^itions 

Slavin and Kohn represent {X)lar |H)si- 
tions on the issue of group rewards, 
Slavin is concerned with increasing 
student achievement, and he Ix-licves 
the only dcnionstral^ly effective aK>p- 
erative learning strategies arc those 
that use group rewards based on the 
individual achievement of eai h gn)up 
memlxT (Slavin 1989, 1990, 1991a, 
1991b). Kohn is concerned with fos- 
tering love of learning among stu- 
dents, and he Ix-licves that external 
rewards should never Ix' u.sed Ix'^ 
cause they will undermine students' 




The ''social rewards'' 
of working 
cooperatively 
probably enhance 
intrinsic motivation, 
and are among the 
great advantages of 
using cooperative 
learning strategies. 



ifitrinsic motivaticui to learn (Kohn 
1990a, 1990b, 1991a, 1991b) 

From his reading of the reseanh 
(much of which he has conducted 
himself)i Slavin sees little evidence 
that achievement gains through c(K)p- 
erative learning are {"K)ssible without 
the use of group rewards, although he 
acknowledges a few important except 
fi<uis, most notably Sharan's use of 
Group Investigation (Slavin 19H9 and 
1991a). In the roundtable last July, the 
Child Develof)nieni Pn)(ect and the 
program uf "complex instruction" at 
Stanford were cited as additional ex- 
amples (Graves 1990) In lx)th cases, 
educators have made deliberate effons 
to foster intrinsic motivation among 
students to work hard and to help 
(heir teammates, l)y using ap{X.'aling 
curriculum materials, by establishing 
student norms for achievement and 
for hel{>ing others achieve, and by 
teaching students the appropriate 
skills t() achieve those n<^rms This 
pnKvs> is difficult and costly, how- 
ever, and the research evidence for its 
success is still weak 

To l>olsier his arguments against the 
use of gn)up rewards, Kohn cites a 
txKiy of research evidence showing 
that extrinsic rewards undermine in- 
trinsic motivation (Kohn 1990a, 1991a. 
19^Mh) Unfortunately, this evidence is 
mixed and subject to alternative inter 
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preiations. A careful meta-analysis and 
best-evidence synthesis of this litera- 
ture is still needed. The best appn)xi- 
mation I know of at this time is 1-epper 
(1988). 

Three Questions to Guide 
Practice 

Obviously these issues need to be 
settled. In the meantime, however, the 
business of schooling must go on. and 
classroom teachers nt^ the best 
guidance we can give based on avail- 
able evidence and practical experi- 
ence. Accordingly, we will consider 
these three questions that broaden 
this debate concerning the use of ex- 
trinsic rewards in the classroom; 

1. Are there forms of group rewards 
that minimize possible negative effecns 
on intrinsic motivation? 

2. tinder what additions will reli- 
ance on intrinsic motivation be most 
likely to achieve our academic goals? 

3. Under what conditions may ex- 
trinsic group rewards continue to be 
necessary and useful? 

Minimizing ttegaiii^ effects, Extrin- 
sic rewards appear to have their most 
damaging eflfecis on intrinsic motiva- 
tion under two conditions: 

1. «^en students would be willing 
to engage in the activities without the 
use of these rewards, 

2. When the rewards may be scvn by 
students as an attempt to manipulate 
and control their behavior. 

Extrinsic rewards appear to have 
their least damaging effect on intrinsic 
motivation (and may actually enhance 
it) under the following conditions 

1. When the tasks are ones students 
would be unwilling to do on their 
own; 

2. When the rewanis are largely 
sNTTibolic in form, .serving more to 
communicate to students how well 
they are doing and their teachers 
pride in their accomplishments, than 
as '^payment" for their fx.'rft)nnancc; 

3. Wlien the rewards are scxial 
rather than tangible; 

4. When they are unanticipated 
A number of practical rcxommenda- 

tions for the classrcxim follow from 
ihc^se c^servatioas As Slavin correctly 
points out. however, the vast majority 
of tasks we expect students to jx^rform 
are not ones they would be motivated 
to do on their own. When students are 



unmotivated and the tasks are n)Utine. 
some forms of group rewards may Ik* 
helpful 

When extrinsic incentives seem nc\ - 
essary, try using symbolic rewaixls 
such as ccnificates of gmup achieve- 
ment, stars, and smilc7 stickers, which 
communicate yt)ur pleasure in and 
appreciation t)f your students efforts, 
rather than tangible rewards, such as 
small gifts and treats, which aa- more 
likely to Ix'come the fcKus of their 
attention. 

Avoid the apixrarance of manipula- 
tion. Behavior mcxlification is a pow- 
erful psychological tcx^l and there are 
classrcxjm situations so chacMic that its 
use may Ix* justihcxl to ca*aie sufficient 
order for learning to cxcur. But try to 
involve students as much as (K)ssible 
in setting their own goals and reward 
them for achieving these Encouraging 
students to pursue their own goals is a 
fonn of s<Kial reward likely to in- 
crease their intrinsic motivation to 
learn 

Most students find the pleasure of 
working together in C(X)|XTative 
groups a reward in itself Ilu- "scx ial 
a-wards" of working ccKijK-ratively 
probably enhance intrinsic moti%*ation. 
and are among the great atlvaniages of 
using ccK)[X*rative learning strategies 
Many teachers find that after awhile stu 
dents no longer sc-em to necxi the gnnjp 
a'rtiHcatL*s and other exienial incentives 
that induccxl them to work togtnher 
effectively. Kohn is skeptical that stu 
dents can he weancxl away fn)m extrin- 
sic rewards once thc^e have hcvn u.sc-d, 
But the practical exjxrience of many 
teachers suggests it is really quire easy 
In fact, it may lx» more difficult to wean 
ieachers away fa>m routinely using 
thc^se a*waals even when they are no 
longer ncTcssary . 

Finally, unaniicifiatcd rewards, 
whether simply in the form of teacher 
recognition, a da.ss pany, or free time 
at the end of the day for pure fun after 
the class has worked hard and effec- 
tively, are [X)werful tcKjls for enhanc- 
ing student motivation, 

I 'sinfi imririsic reu ards. (Jroup re- 
wards cio serve to motivate students to 
undenake routine academic tasks, 
such as basic skills acquisititMv In- 
creasingly, how<*ver, eclucators are 
urging discovery' and proliletn solving 
ajiproaches in science and math, 



whole language learning, and simula- 
tions and n)le pla>^ in scxial studies. 
With these approaches, bxsic skills are 
acquired in ctmiext, while students 
undertake engaging activities. Clearly, 
we netxl to make our lessons as intrin- 
sically interesting as possible and be 
alert for whether their inherent fasci- 
natk>n is sufficient to motivate our 
students. A continuing nec*d for extrin- 
sic rewards may serve xs a useful 
indicator that our curriculum requires 
funher examination in this regard. 

Slavin (1991b) is justly concerned 
that in group situations the more able 
students may do mcxst of the work or 
simply share answers with their team- 
mates. Group rewaais liased on the 
individual achievement of each gniup 
nicmber is one way to ensure that able 
students take the trouble to help their 
teaminates really learn and not just 
complete their group projcxt or work- 
sheet. Such rewards may also serve to 
"give permission" to .students to ask 
for help when they need it, since 
otherwise they might let down their 
teammates 

Without group rewards, we would 
need to find some other means to 
accomplish these goals. Fostering in- 
temali/xxl norms for high qualirs' aca- 
ciemic [x-rformance and helping oth- 
ers is a slow and difficult task, but ifiis 
behavior .should transfer to other situ- 
ations where group rewards are not 
provided. The Child IX-velopment 
Project (Solomon 1990) and the Stan- 
ford Program for Complex Instruction 
(Cohen 1986) provide m(xlels for how 
to pHxeeti 

Teaching .students the skills to help 
each other effectively is also neces- 
san'— and something that Slavin's Stu- 
ck-nt Team Learning approach (Slavin 
1989) dcxs not include. G(Kxi helping 
Ix'havior is no! automatic, it neecLs to 
Ix' defined, m<xleled, and practiced. 
But it is a skill that will panicularly 
Ixnefit and cha!len;^e the more able 
students— and it is one they would not 
Ix likely to accjuia- in six^ iat pro 
grams for the giftc*d 

Condiiiofis thai call for extrinsic 
rewards. All our efforts to improve our 
curriculums may still leave us with a 
large fXMiion of sch4K)l activities stu- 
dents may Ix- reluctant io engage in 
without some form of extrinsic re- 
w^ard. This is tme for most adult (c^bs; 
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why should we expect school co be 
different? The use of cooperative 
learning groups, with small, largely 
symbc^ic certificates of group achieve- 
ment based on the individual achieve- 
ment of each group member, will usu- 
ally increase student scores on 
standardized tests; and these learning 
teams can make the effon more fiin. 
When improved test scores are our 
goal, we now have a proven mc^as to 
attain them. 

But many of us aspire to much more 
for our students. Slavin's Student 
Team Learning strategies are ideal for 
nonHxmtextual basic skills acquisition. 
They are not ideally suited for whole 
language learning, mathematics prc^ 
lem solving, and the development of 
higher-order thinking skills in si ience 
and social studies. Other c<x)|)enitive 
learning strategies are available for 
these purposes, however, such as 
Group Investigation (S. Sharan 1990, 
Y, Sharan 1990) and jigsaw modifica- 
tions developed mainly by Australian 
and Canadian cxiucaiors that involve 
groups in synthesizing and applying 
the information their members teach 
each other (Clarke et al. 1990, Kajpn 
1985, Reid et al. 1989) Reseaah con- 
duaed by Shlomo Sharan and his col- 
leagues (Sharan and Shachar 1988) 
with Group Investigation, in which 
they carefolly measured higher-i^rder 
thinking skills, verbal fluency, and 
other rich intelleciual outcomes, am- 
ply demonstrates the effectiveness of 
this approach. There is almost no formal 
research on achievement outaimcs 
from the variety of other cooperative/ 
collaborative learning strategies avail- 
ubk?, but teachers almcxst universally re- 
port their students are thinking more 
deeply as a resuk of thcnr use. These 
informal observations, though unre- 
poned in the research ji'umaLs, should 
not be ignored — thc7 pn)bably carry 
more weight with tt*achers than formal 
research findings 



A Shiured ^ion 

Many of the differences between 
Slavin and Kohn are a matter of where 
they stand along a pragmatic/idealistic 
continuum. Both share a vision of 
what education should be: not simply 
the acquisitk)n of knowledge, but the 
development of intellectual curiosity, 



creativity', and problem-solving skills 
By systematically using gri)up rcwanis 
bascxi on the individual achievement 
of each group member, Slavin has 
developed and refined ccx)peraiive 
learning strategies that work success- 
fully for the vast majority of learning 
tasks he finds teachers giving their 
students. Kohn fears that this very suc- 
cess may detract from our efforts to 
develop a richer and intrinsically mo- 
tivating curriculum and to expect 
more fn^m our students than gtxxi test 
scores. The contrast between Kohn's 
and Slavin's approaches sharp)ens our 
awareness of the implications of our 
instructional practices and helps us to 
make our choice's more consciously. 
By fcxrusing on the variety of forms 
that group rewards can take and the 
conditions under which these may ap- 
propriately be usc*d, however, we can 
move the debate fonvarci to address 
the complexities of daily practice □ 



^In addition to Kohn and Slavin, four 
other leaders in the field panicipated: Eliz- 
abeth Cohen, Professor of Educaiion and 
Sixiokjgy at Stanford llniverstry and au- 
thor of Designing Grvupuvr.l (1986), 
Spencer Kagan, known for his staK iural" 
approach to C(X)fK'ralive learning and au- 
thor of Caoperatiife Learning Res^ourceAfor 
Teachers (1985); Dee Dishon, well-known 
consultant and staff developer and a> 
author (with Fat Wilson O'ljcary) of A 
Guidebook for Cooperaniv Learning 
(1984); and Daniel Stjiomon. Director of 
Research of the Child IX*velopment Pn)jcct 
in San Ramon. California, who is often 
citeti by Kohn as an exemplar of his point 
of view (Kt)hn 1990b) 
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Ability-Grouping Research 
Reviews: What Do They Say about 
Grouping and the Gifted? 

If educators are to make informed decisions based 
on the findings about ability grouping, they must 
study the original research and be sure that the 

questions they are asking are the same ones posed 

by the researchers. 
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The questioPLS of whether, when, 
and how to group students ac- 
cording to academic ability rep- 
resent some of the most difficult and 
frustrating challenge* facing educators 
today. Seeking to help answer these 
questioas, researchers have applied 
new techniques of reseaah review to 
this subject. Two prominent sets of 
peviews — the meta-analyses of James 
Kulik and Chen-Iin KuHk of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (1982, 1984b) and the 
best-evidence syntheses of Robert 
Slavin of Johns Hopkins University 
(1986, 1990)— attempt to synthesize 
this information. These reviews, their 
techniques, and their findings are im- 
portant to educators who need to make 
decisions about grouping that are 
t^sed on accurate knowlc^dge of its 
effects. This article provides both a 
synthesis and a critique of these re- 
search reviews of ability grouping with 
the aim of clarifying for practitioners 
how thoie synthetic techniques affcxi 



the results; what resc^aah questions are 
being asked and answered; and what is 
and isn't established by the reseaah 

Understanding the 
Methodology 

Both the meta-analytic and best-evi- 
derxe techniques of research review 
treat ail included studies as equally 
valid. Although the reviewers set crite- 
ria for omitting clearly inadequate 
studies, they give all other studic^s the 
same weight, without regard for their 
relative quality. The best-evidence syn- 
thesis is more selective in its criteria, 
but then becomes vulnerable to the 
charge of hand-picking the evidence 
(For a description of these two meth- 
ods of research review and the more 
traditional narrative review, see the 
sidebar on p. 63.) 

A methodological problem that ap- 
plies primarily to the gifted (the top 
percent) and to a lesser degree to 
high ability students (the top 33 per- 

nr, 



cent) is the use of standardized test 
scores. On most studies included in 
the meta-anilyses, these are the main 
measure of achievement. The scores 
of gifted students usually approach the 
ceiling on standardized achievement 
tests, making it very difficult to show 
significant academic improvement on 
their pan. The ceiling effect of stan- 
dardized tests is also a factor — al- 
though to a lesser degree — in evaluai 
ing the improvement of high-ability 
students. Certainly, at the minimum, 
the degree of academic improvement 
in the studies would be much greater 
if it weren't masked by th^ ceiling 
effea of standardized te:.ting. 

This problem stemming from the 
inclusion of high-ability srudenis may 
affea all the major studies. However, 
have had difficulty (Ajiaining exact data 
on the percentage of studio includec 
in the analyses that use standardizec 
test scores. Jam^ Kulik (personal 
communication) reports that the ma 
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Jority of studies in his meta-analyses 
used such data. In his study, Slavin 
<1986) reponed (personal communi- 
cation) that almost all studies where 
effect size was computed used stan- 
dardized daia (raw scores, grade equiv- 
alents, or standud sccxes). In both the 
meta-analyses and the best-evidence 
syntlKsiSp some forms of grcxiping 
war found to improve the aoujemic 
performance of gifted children, and it is 
likely that the real benefits were greater 
than could be shown by the method of 
measurement. 

In a more recent synthesis of ga jap- 
ing in secondary schools, Stavin 
(1990) raises an additional problem 
coiKeming the use of standardized 
testing as a measurement of the efiiercts 
of grouping on student achievement. 
Discussing the lack of positive evi- 
dence for grouping in his study, Slavin 
says, "One possibility is that the stan- 
dardized tests used in vinually all the 
studies discussed in this review are 
too insensitive to pick up effects of 
grouping.*' Insensitivity of the tests is 
indeed one possibility. Another is the 
criticism commonly raised by teach- 
ers, particularly at the secondaiy level, 
that the tests don't evaluate what they 
arc teaching. One possible check on 
this difficulty is to compare student 
progress in ability-grouped vs. hetero- 
geneous classes using teacher-made 
tests. These are less commonly used in 
research because they are not compa- 
rable across teachers and subject ap 
eas. In fea, in both Slavin s elementary 
synthesis (1986) and secondary syn- 
thesis (1990), one of the criteria for 
inclusion of a research study was that 
"teacher-made tests, used in a very 
small number of studies, were ac- 
cepted only if there was evidence that 
they Ww*x designed to assess objec- 
tives taught in ail classes'' (Slavin 
1990). Clearly, if ability^ grouping is 
being used effectively, the objeaives 
should vary among the different 
classes Therefore, testing for the same 
(probably minimal) objectives will not 
permit any benefits of abUity grouping 
in average- or high-ability classes to be 
demonstrated, A similar problem, re- 
lated to diffierentiating insuruction ap- 
propriately for the students being 



taught, arises again when we examine 
the research qu^tions being asked, 

FCTinining the Research 
Qucfltiofu 

The most serious difficulty with Kulik 
and Kulik's meta-analytic reviews and 
Slavin's best-evidence syntheses on 
grouping appears when we delve into 
the studies that actually make up 
these syntheses. The research ques- 
tions aaually being asked may prove 
very surprising to educators who 
have been reading general accounts 
of the analyses. 

One question not asked in the 
Slavin research was whether programs 
designed to provide diffierentiated ed- 
ucation for gifted or special education 
smdents were effiective. Those pro- 
grams were systematically omitted 
from Slavin s synthesis on die basis 
that they '^involve many other changes 
in curriculum, class size, r^urces, 
and goals that make them fundament 
tally different from comprehensive 
grouping plans * (Slavin 1986). It is 
ironic that some school systems are 
using tne Slavin best-evidence synthe- 
sis to make decisions about gifted and 
special education programs when 



It is ironic that some 
school systems are 
using the Slavin 
best-evidence 
synthesis to make 
decisions about 
gifted and special 
education programs 
when such an 
application clearly 
is inappropriate. 
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such an application clearly is inappro- 
priati?, Slavin (1988) addressed such 
programs in a later narrative review in 
which he argued that the research on 
them was biased and the programs 
were ineflfective. However, this subjca 
was not researched in the systematic 
fashion of the best-evidence synthesis, 
and, logically, that synthesis cannot 
provide guidance on it. 

Kulik and Kulik did address the 
effectiveness of gifted programs in 
their meta-analyses, including such 
programs when their other method- 
ological criteria were met. Their re- 
sults show clear positive gains for stu- 
dents in gifted programs, which they 
attribute to the specialized curriculum 
and materials used and to the training 
afforded teachers in such prc^jrams.* 

The importance of the research ques- 
tion being asked arises again when we 
examine SIavln*s (1986) review of re- 
grouping in the elementary school for 
reading and/or mathematics. Five of 
seven studies in the best-evidoKe syn- 
thesis found that stiKients learned more 
in regrouped than in heterogent^ous 
classes, while two found negative re- 
sults. However, in at least one of the 
studies in whicli students in regrouped 
classes failed to outperfi^nn those in 
heterogeneous classes (Davis and Tracy 
1963), no attempt was made to (Miovide 
differentiated materials to the re- 
grouped classes. Use of the same mate- 
rials for all groups also cxxurred in a 
different study, included in both Slavin's 
and Kulik and Kulik's analyses, where 
students were regnxjped for rtr^ding 
(Moses 1966) Despite this inadequacy 
of educational design, Moses found 
wc*ak positive evidence for regrouping. 

A study by Kooniz (1961), the other 
study with negative results noted in 
Slavin's synthesis, involved regniuping 
for three subjects (math. language, and 
reading) and, therefore, had as much 
similarity to depanmentalization mod- 
els as to limited regrouping. Students 
changed classes three to four times a 
day Most significantly, in the regroup- 
ing, language arts and reading each 
became separate classes, a very ques- 
tionable t^ucational practice In con- 
trast, a study by Provus (I960) in a 
suburban districi showed clear and 
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The most destructive 
aspect of the 
controversy over 
ability grouping is the 
misrepresentations 
of the findings, 
particularly those of 
Slavin's best-evidence 
synthesis, hi the 
popular media. 
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sometimes dramatic gains for siudenis 
who were both regrouped for mathe- 
matics and provided with ability- 
appropriate materials. There were 
cases of 4th graders who finished the 
year working on an 8th grade level. 
Importantly, however, the gains were 
not limited to high-ability students 
There were also clear, if less spectac- 
ular, benefits for both average- and 
low-ability stuiients. 

It is difficult to imagine any rational 
disagreement that cx)uld stem from 
these results It is hardly reasiiinable to 
suggest that students should be ability 
grouped without the use of appropri- 
ate curriculum and materials. Group- 
ing while using the same materials and 
curriculum for all groups of students 
is not supported by any segment of the 
education pmfession. But it appears 
that some researchers are aliempting 
to ask the ' pure" research question of 
whether grouping as a single isolated 
factor has any effect on student 
achievement The answer, not surpris- 
ingly, is mixed, although generally 
positive. However, this is noi the ques- 
tion that educators and parents are 
asking. They want to know whether 
grouping, with appropriately differen- 
tiated instruction, has any effeci on 
student achievement >»lien that ques- 
tion is addressed, the results pn)vide a 
stronger positive answer in both math 
and reading for all gn)ups of students 



latcrprctbig the FimUngs 

The most cksiructive aspect d" the con- 
troversy over ability grouping is the 
misreprcsentattons ctf il^ findings, par- 
tlculariy those of SUvin's be^-evitknce 
synihesis (Slavin 1986), in the popular 
media. Headlines such as *!s Your ChiW 
Being Tracked for Failure?" {Better 
Homes md Gardens), "The Label That 
Sticks" (US News and WoHd Report), 
and, the most sensational of all, 
Tracked to Fail" {Psycboiogy Today) 
disccat the research findings and under- 
mine serious discussicMi of an ImpMtant 
issue The Psycboiogy Today article be- 
g^m with a ridiculous comparison to tin? 
c^tegorizaUon of alphas, betas, and gam- 
mas in Brave New WoHdl There has 
been too little reacik^ from the educa- 
tiixial community to tning tte discus- 
sion back to a sutetantive level. I1ie 
publications cited above, as well as 
some general edut^ation publications, 
fail to take note of Slavin's very impor- 
tant and wtmhwhile distinaicxi between 
types of grouping. They aLso paint his 
research as having determined that 
grouping is academically harmful, 
whu:h is not the case. The meta-analyses 
of Kulik and Kulik are less frequently 
misinterpreted by the general media, 
perhaps because they are rarely cited. 

In examining the aaual conclusions 
in these research syntheses, it is essen- 
tial to examine them accordmg to type 
of grouping rather than as one amor- 
phous whole. When grouping is sepa- 
rated into within-class, comprehen- 
sive, and between<iass grouping 
patterns, the rc^sults become more 
sfKfCific and useful. 

Witbtn<la$s abiiity grouping can be 
accompHshc*d in several ways and can 
use a variety of educational tech- 
niques After considering programs in 
which students in a grade level were 
assigned to different groups within 
heterogeneous classrooms, Slavin and 
Karweit (1984) concluded that such 
grouping clearly benefits students, Ku- 
lik and Kulik (1989) separated the 
within-class grouping studies into 
those designed for all students and 
those designed specifically for aca- 
demically talented students. The pro 
grams designed for all students 
showed a positive, but small effcnrt on 
student achievement. This effeci was 



similar for higlv, average-, and low- 
ability groups. The within<lass group- 
ings for academically talented students 
were found to have substantial posi- 
tive academic effects. 

In examining technkjues used in 
within<lass dlfcrentiation of Instruc- 
ti«i, both Slavin and KuHk and Kulik 
have published reviews of mastery test- 
ing, smd Sbvin has reviewed coopera- 
tive learning. In the area of mastery 
testing, Slavin (1987) finds little meth- 
odologically adequate research sup- 
pon for it, Kulik and Kulik (1987) find 
that it generally has positive eflfects on 
student learning, although those efiiects 
were more pronounced for the less 
able stu(fcnis. However, it also in- 
creased the amount of time needed for 
instrutiion. On the average, mastery 
testing gnxips require 26 percent more 
iastruaional time than cxDnventionally 
lau^t groups. Ckx>perative learning 
was not included in the Kulik and Kuiik 
research, but Slavin is generally sup- 
ponive of the praaice if groups are 
rewanled on the basis of the individual 
learning of all members. 




When grouping is 
separated into 
within-Krlass, 
comprehensive, and 
between^Kiass 
grouping patterns, 
the research results 
become more 
specific and useful. 



The praciice of comprehensive ^full- 
day grouping of pupils into different 
classrooms on the basts of general 
ability or IQ is not supported by 
Slavin's best-evidence synthesis How- 
ever, it is vital to note that he did not 
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Had evidence of academic hami to 
students in thb lo^^^ ol groupiiig— 
only lack ot academic gam Tins lack of 
academic gain .shown among fiigh- 
abiliiy studcnLs m full-day grouping 
[XMy^sibly Ks annbutable to the ceiling 
efftxt of sundaali/.ed testmg It also is 
useful to nrcall that gifted and S(x:cial 
c\lucation programs were t>iniuc\i 
from this a.s}X.vt of the lx\st -evidence 
syiithe^i.s, although Sla^n haN stated 
hhs opfX)Nition to iheni in other con- 
texts (With the exception of accelera- 
tion programs, which lie states may 
Ixneht gtfttxl studenl^). In contraM, 
Kulik (198S) found that •tudefU.s 
groujK'd m classes according to gen- 
eral academic ability slightly ou[;xt 
formed non-ga)U{xxi student.'. The 
strongei^t [xxsuivc effect size was for 
MudcMt.s in high-abilitv cla.s>e.s {() 12) 
with wcaxer effects tor students in 
middJe- level clas.se.s (0(H) and no ci 
feet for thase in low ability cla>.ses In a 
separate analysis of giftetl and talented 
programs, Kulik and Kulik (198^)) 
found that students fxrfonned sigrnfi 
cantly tx'tier than thev dul m hcfero 
genei)as clxsses 

ITie practice at depannieruali/atioti 
w.i> ntn atldrcssed by Kuhk anti Kultk. 
and Slavin indicated that the small 
amount of existing research recom- 
mends against def)anmen(aliAanon in 
upfXT elementaiy and middle grades 

llie tmal topic of direct contrast 
Ixnwevn the two reviews is thai of 
nf^jupm)^ for sptxij^c suhjca areas 
Tiws includes joplin and non graded 
[)lan.s a.s well as the mote craduional 
regrouping, usually tor math anti Ian 
^uage ans Siavin (1980) concludes 
that such an ap[)n)ach can Ix* instruc 
etjcctive, i)articularlv ^ 

• u IS done ft>r onlv one 
sul-^ject^s sjudetus remain in 
gcneou.s classes for mosi of the da\, 

#11 gfc-JtIs' redutcs sludent iuic-m 
geneity in a s[KVif!c skill, 

• ginu[) a>signments .iie hetjucfulv 
reassessed. 

• teachers \\\v\ che level afid j^^tc ol 
instructuu) according to suident 
neecis 

Sla\nn's conclusions raise an uuer 
esting {X)int ol confhcl with Kuiik and 
Kuliks research (19H9) Vt'hile thev 
also found a fX)sitive effect on achieve 
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meni for su<. h regruu[)ing afiproaches, 
\\)\.\ iuitl'jLt th.ii \\\\> ellev i 

existed even ss licn the reg{nu[>!ng w.is 
fu>t Innited u> unh nne or issu su!)' 
uxts. dui iu)t suhsiannallv reduce Mu 
vleni he(erogc'iic'ii\ . and wiicii giuup 
Assigiimenis vscrc f)ui ffCijuends rcas 
sessed hi nihei sKurds. Ktilik Ku 
hk (i9H9) dul tuui cNidence ii> 
si]pjx>rt NlavKi s u lusiun ct)al 
gioupirig programs aie most etiectnc 

hen ihe sjxc \\k 1 1 iieria desv niK'cl 
a!>ove jre met 

I'lnalK', utilike Mavjfi. Kuhk aful Kij 
Ilk ilWJ.) and Kuhk ( iWS) .iddress 
ihe issues \A aUHude and self-coiueLM 
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Then findings m tfiese areas show (hat 
guajjUMg njs nuiu'i cllecis and is gc^n 
eulh jx>si[ive T)k'n toijful thai slu 
cieuts who sseie ahjliis grou|H-d kn a 
sfVcitic sui)jcHt fiad .i tx'tier atntude 
lovHjid ihji Mjhiea hui ;ha( giwupii^k; 
ciid noi t har^gc aintudcs .itxnn sch^Kil 
m geneial 

NX'itti regard U) siudcni sellcsiecin, 
Ktilik ami Kuhk's fesear\.ti recjuires se 
riuus u)nMderatK)n A nujoi entKisin 
ol ahilirs' grouping is ihai u will lc)svef 
(tic self esteem ol students in low ahil 
\[\ g(ou[)s Kuhk and Kuhk defennined 
iha{. tfi general, erteas of gfou[>ing 
in) Nclt'Csteein vsere vers small and 
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somewhat dejxfndent upim pixigram 
t>pc. Programs with high-averajj^-low 
groups have a small overall efftxi on 
sclfcstcem, but eSeos tend to be 
sli^tly positive for low-ability gaiups 
and slif^ily negative for hi0i and aver- 
age ones. Limited studies of remedial 
prc^rams (Kulik 1985) provide evi^ 
dence that instruction in homogeneous 
grouf» has |X)sitive effects on tte self- 
esteem of slow learners Pn^grams de- 
signed for gifted students have trivial 
eficcts on self-esteem (Kulik 1985). 
VPhy are these results cx)unter to the 
prevailing expectation? Kulik (personal 
a>mmunication) raises an interesting 
point on the relative imponance of the 
effects of labeling versus the effects of 
daily classroom experience. He sug- 
that the labeling (by placement of 
a student into a low-medium high 
gn)up) may have some transitory im- 
paa on self-esteem but that impaci may 
be quickly overshadowed by the effect 
of the comparison that the student 
makes between himself or herself and 
others eac^i day in the classroom Low- 
ability students may experience fc-el- 
ings of succejis and ct)mf>etency when 
in a classrfx)m with others of like abil- 
ity, and high-ability students may en 
a^unter greater competition for the 
first time. Vtliile the data cannot, in 
themselves, identify the cause of these 
findings, the results make it clt^r that 
we must reexamine the arguments 
about self-esteem in light of tiK-m. 

Other Issues to Consider 

Kulik and Kulik's meta-analyses and 
Slavin's best-evidence syntheses ad- 
dress a number of important issues 
about ability grouping for academic 
instruction, However, other concerns 
should be considered in making aca- 
demic grouping decisions. Issues such 
as the impact of adult attitudes towards 
grouping, the role of gifteii students as 
a)le mcxJels for other students, and 
the Impact of grouping on student 
behavior and teacher exfxrctations are 
all crucial 

Neither of the two studies discusses 
the importance of teacher and parent 
attitudes and approaches to grouping, 
even though educator experience sug- 
gests that a low-ke^^ supponive ap- 
proach by all adults concerned goes a 
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long way toward minimizing any emo- 
tional effects of grouping. 

The thorniest issue concerning 
grouping and the gifted is whether the 
gifted aPL* nc*edc*d in the regular class- 
rcxOT to act as mle models for other 
students and whether this *ase" of 
giftcxi students is more important than 
their own educational ncxrds. That stu* 
dents constantly make ability compari- 
sons iK'tween themselves and t)thers 
^Nicholls aiui Miller 1984) is some- 
times used as the rationale for having 
giftcxl students serve as motivational 
models for others. VHiile there is noth- 
ing inherently wn)ng with serving as a 
p^xsitive role model on (xcasion. it is 
morally questionable for adults to view 
any student's primary function as that of 
n>te mcxiel to others. 

Further, the idea that lower ability 
students will l(X)k up to gifted students 
as role m(xle!s is highly questionable. 
Children typically mcxlel their bchav- 
iin after the Ix^havior of other children 
of similar ability who are coping well 
with school Children of low and aver- 
age ability do not mcxlel themselves 
on fast learners (Schunk 1987), It ap^ 
pears that "watching someone of sim- 
ilar ability succeed at a task raises the 
observer's feelings of efficiena^ and 
motivates them co tiy the task" (Feld- 
husen 1989) Students gain most from 
watching someone of similar ability 
"cope" (that is, gradually impnwc 
their performance after some effon), 
rather than watching somet>ne who 
has attained "mastery" (that is, can 



demonstrate perfect performance 
from the ou^set). lliese data are com- 
patible with Kulik and Kulik's explana- 
tk)n of iheir data on self-<!steem dis- 
cussed previously in this article. 

A final point not considered in ei- 
ther of the major anaiy^ is that teach- 
ers of high-ability classes may sj)end 
less time on discipline, spend more 
time interacting with students (partic- 
ularly at student initiation), have stu- 
dents who spend nK)re time-cin-task, 
use better teaching techniques, and 
have higher expectations (Veldman 
and Sanfoal 1984). I1ie implicatkin is 
that the differences in teacher Ix^hav 
ior may be a result of teacher bias <^r 
exfxxtations, rather than a reaction to 
the behavior and needs of the stu- 
dents. It is quc^stionable whether the 
same teacher, with the same co^ixxta^ 
tions, would be able to use the same 
techniques with a lower ability class 
Hcwever, the pi)tnt is well t-^ken that 
teachers nc*etl to examine whether 
they are 'underexfxxning ' perfor- 
mance from all gmups of students and 
thereby not providing them with the 
opponunity to rise to their potential 

Educators as Critical 
Comumers 

There is a great deal to Ik- learned 
from the Slavin and the Kulik and 
Kulik analyses of ability grouping. The 
separation of the data into ty]K*s of 
grouping (comprehensive, tx-'twcx-n- 
class, within-< lass, separate prcjgram, 
and acceleration) is panicularly valu- 
able lx:cause it has demonstrated that 
the effects of gn)uping vary according 
to tyi>e of plan Ht)wever, there also 
has been a great deal of misre{)resen" 
tation ami misinter{)retation of the re- 
search, FAlucators need to be critical 
consumers. 1 Ix^lieve the foUowing 
statements are supponcxl by research 
results and may reasi)nably be apf)lied 
by educators when making dec isions 
on ability grouping. 

1 Gifted and high ability children 
show {X)sitive academic effects from 
some forms of homogenous grouping. 
The strongest |xisitivc academic effects 
of grouping for gifted students result 
from either acceleration or classes that 
are sfxxially designed for the giftc*d 
and u.se specially trained teachers and 
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differentiated currkulum and mcih- 
ixLs. In faic, all students, whether 
groupeci or mn, should be experienc- 
ing a diffca-ntiarcd curriculum that 
provides options geaatt to their leani- 
ing st>'Ies and abthry levels 

2. Average- and low-abilit\' chiklani 
may lx?nefit academkally fawn ccnain 
rv'pcs of grouping, panicularly ele- 
mentarv' schcx)! a'grouping for spe- 
cific subjec t areas such as reading and 
mathematics, as well as from within* 
class gniuping These benefits may Ik- 
small lliese students show verv little 
benefit fr<^m wholesak' grouping by 
general abilit}', 

3. The prc{X)nde rance of evidence 
d(Ks not supf>on the contention that 
children are academicalh harmed by 
grouping. 

4 Students' aitituties toward spei itit 
subjects are improved by grouping in 
tht>se subjects Howev^er. gn)uping 
does not have any effect on their atti- 
tudes toward sch<H>l 

It is unclear whether grouping 
has any effect on the self-esteem of 
students in the general sch(X)I [x>pula- 
tion. However, effects on self-estcvm 
are small but fX)sttive for low-abilirv 
children and slightly negative k>r aver- 
age- and high-abilirv' children There is 
limitetl evidence that remedial pro- 
grams have a |X>siiive effect on the 
self-esteem of slow learners. 

I sup{H)n the plea of many in the 
educational tick! that educational dcx i- 
sions stand U|>on a firm research base. 
The original research, however must 
itself he examinetl rather than relying 
on distillations or selective. fK)Ssiblv 
biaseii refxms in the media Funher, 
the questk)ns the researcher is asking 
must match the questions b?ing asked 
by the practitioner 'Hien, our deci- 
sions alxmt ability grouping will stand 
on a sound research base □ 

Slann (fx'rs^mal communkaiior)) 
suggests a distinction ^x^twecn enrichmen? 
and accekTation pnigmms for the gifted 
This is not alrvyiN*s xn easy distinction it) 
make AccekTation is tk-ar when a "^th 
grader takes Algebra I or French But is it 
acceleration or enrichment when a gifted 
program class introduces tnore sophisti- 
cated literature or sciente concepts than 
those useii in the regular curriculum^ Such 
material may be characteristic of that usu- 
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all) ofleaxl tu older children hut does nut 
advance them through the instructional 
continuum Many studies ex'aluate pn>- 
gnims that arc not clearly identifiable as 
being either enrichment or acceleration. 
Although the Kuliks did not make the 
enric hment acceleration distinction in 
their meta-anah>^*s on grouping, a sepa- 
rate meta-anah^is nn acceleratcHt instruc- 
tion (Kulik and Kulik 19H4a) showed ver\' 
strong positive Ix'nefits for acceleration 
The fX'rformance of accrlerated students 
surpassed by nearly <me gnide level the 
pertbrmance of nonacceleraies of etjuiva- 
lent age and intelligence In their gn)uping 
meta-anah'sis, the Kuliks addetl an addi- 
tional Z'\ studies Km gifttxi chiklien (there 
is only one owrlap with the acceleration 
meta-analysis), and (hey obtained the |}os- 
itive results i ited al^ne 
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Are Cooperative Learning 
and "Untracking" 
Harmful to the Gifted? 

Response to Allan 

I find no evidence to support Allan's conclusion that 
ability grouping is worthwhile for high achievers and 
find much to recommend cooperative programs for 
these (and other) students. 
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In the past few years there has Ixren 
remarkably rapid development in 
Americaii education on two dis- 
tinct but related fronts. One is the 
adoption of various forms of ccx){K'ra- 
live learning, and the other is the 
search for alternatives to traditional 
tracking and ability-grouping prac- 
tices. CtK)}K*rative learning and *un- 
tracking" have completely different ra- 
tionales, research bases, and fx)litical 
and practical implications. Ccx){)era- 
live learning can work within a com- 
pletely trackc*i1 schcx.il. and untracking 
by no means requires cix)|x.*rative 
learning Yet the two movements have 
become inienwinc*d in the minds of 
educators lxxau.se c(K>{>erative Icnini-^ 
ing is often offerc*ii as one means of 
teaching the very heterogeneous 
classes created by untracking and Ix;- 
cause of a widespread assumption that 
if homogeneous large groups are bad. 
then heterogentn)us small groups 
must be gcKxl. Perhaps 1 have contrib- 
uted to the confusion by having writ- 
ten in suppc^n of lx>th practices (see. 
for example, Siavin 1988 and 1991) 

In education, there is no fundamen- 
tal change that dtx:s not generate ene- 
mies. In the case of both untracking 
and ccx>{x;rative learning, opposition 
is now developing among members of 



the same groufi: researchers. e\.luca- 
tors, and parents concerned alx>uf the 
cxlucation of gifted children. For ex- 
ample, recently in ASCI) I 'fxiate, c<K)p- 
erative learning was cited by several 
researchers and educators involved in 
giftc^d tniiication as having a detrimen- 
tal effect on the giftttl, Ixnh in that the 
c(X)iXTative learning movement has 
often led to abandonment of separate 
giftal programs and in that gifted stu- 
dents "rcfx^rt feeling used, resentful, 
and frustrated by group work with 
students of lowx^r ability' (Willis 199(). 
fr H) And iti this issue of tUiucatkmai 
Ijeadersbif). Susan Allan writes that 
"gifted and high-ability children show 
{K)sitivc academic effects from sotne 
forms ( )f h( >nK )genei >tis gn ing' 
(see p. (>4) 

Tlie questit)ns of untracking ami co- 
ojx-rative learning for the gifted are 
itnpi^rtant for others Ix'sidc^ the S 
^X'rcent (or so) of students who are 
identifiwl as academically gifted, Ixf^ 
cause arguments alx)ut the gifted are 
often used tt) defeat attempts to re- 
duce or eliminate tracking with the 
remaining 9S percetu of students 

^X^at is the evidence on ability 
grouping and ccxjperative learning for 
gifted or other high-ability' students? In 
this anide I discuss the research and 



the logic around these issues of pro- 
gramming for very able students. 

Is Untracking Bad for High 
Achievers? 

Leaving aside the question of cooper- 
ative learning or other instruaional 
strategies, it is important to under- 
stand what has been found in the 
rc*search <^n ability grouping in gen- 
eral. Susan Allan correctly observes 
that the popular press has distorted 
the research, making ability grouping 
apjK^ar disastrous for the achievement 
of all students. She is also comeci in 
noting that different ability grouping 
practices have different achievement 
effects (st*e Siavin 1988). However, I 
NiMMigly disagree with her ranclusion 
that ability grouping is beneficial to 
high achievers and her implication 
that it is thea^fore a desirable practice. 

First, let me make a critical dlstinciion 
Ix'twc^en "high achievers" aixl the "gift- 
eti ' In m<xst studies, high achievers are 
the top 33 peixx^nt of students; "gifted" 
are more often the lop 3-5 percent. 
These are very different groups, and 1 
will address them separately. 

Is ability grouping benelkial for hlgh- 
al)ility students? My reviews of research 
on between-elass ability grouping 
(tracking) found it was not. In elemen- 
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tary studies I found a median eflea si2c 
for high achievers of +.04, which is 
trivially diferent from zero (Slavin 
1987). In secoffKiaryr sdhools, the effiea 
was + .01 (Slavin 1990a). Kulik and KuUk 
(1987) obtained medians of +.10 in 
elementary, + .09 in secondary schools 
— higher than mine, but still very sniall. 
Most reviewers consider an effiea size 
less than +.20 to be educationally insJg- 
nifkani. In almost every study I re- 
viewed, the achievement differences 
between ability-grouped and heterc^- 
neous placement were not statistically 
signlfkan: for high achievers. The pos- 
sibUity that ii>e failure to find education- 
ally meaningful effects could be due to 
ceiling efiects on standardized tests is 
remoce; standardized tests are certainly 
designed to adequateh^ measure the 
achievement of the top 33 perxx^nt of 
students. 

Now let's consider the gifted, the 
top 5^5 percent of students. Gifted 
programs fall iruo two categories, en- 
ricbment and acceleration. In acceler- 
ation programs, students either skip a 
grade or take courses not usually of- 
fered at their grade level (for example, 
Algebra I in 7th grade). When acceler- 
ation involves only one subjeti, that 
subject is almost always mathematics. 
All other gifted programs, which do 
not involve *:kipping grades or 
courses, are called ^enrichment ' 

Research on acceleration dt)es favor 
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the praaice (see Kulik and Kulik 
1984), although this research is dif- 
Hcnilt to interpret. If one student takes 
Algebra I and a similar student takes 
Math 7, the Algebra ! student will 
obviously do better on an algeiira test. 
Still, studies of this type find that the 
accelerated students do almost as well 
as non-accelerated students on, say, 
tests of Math 7, so the extra algebra 
learning is probably a real benefit. 

Research on enrichment programs, 
which are far more c-ommon in prac- 
tice, is, to put it mildly, a mess. Most 
such studies compare students as- 
signed to a gifted program to students 
who were not so assigned, often to 
students who were refected from the 
same programs! Such studies usually 
control statistically for IQ or prior 
achievement, but these controls are 
inadequate. Imagine two students with 
IQs of 130, one assigned to a gifted 
program, the other rejcxrted. Can they 
be considered equivalent? Of course 
not — the rejected student was proba- 
bly lower in motivation, actual 
achievement, or other factors highly 
relevant to the student's likely ptog- 
ress (see Slavin 1984), A study by 
Howei; (1962), included in the Kulik 
and Kulik (1982, 1987) meta-analyses, 
compared students in gifted classes to 
those rejected for the same program, 
controlling for nothing. The only study 
I know of that randomly assi 



gifted students to gifted (enrichment) 
or hetero^neous classes (Mikkelson 
1962) found small differences favoring 
b^erogen'^om placement. Reviewers 
of the literature on effects of gifted 
programs (ft^r example, Fox 1979) 
have generally concluded that while 
acceleration programs do enhance 
achievement, enrichment programs 
do not. Even if enrichment programs 
were ultimiately found to be effective 
for gifted sti^ents, this would still 
leave open the possibility that they 
would be just as effective for cdl stu- 
dents (Slavin 1990b). 

Leaving aside for a moment the spe- 
cial case of acceleration, nearly all 
researchers would agree that the 
achievement effetis of between-class 
ability grouping (uacking) for all stu- 
dents are small to nil What docs this 
say to the practitioner? Since argu- 
ments for ability grouping depend en- 
tirely on the belief that grouping in- 
creases achievement, the absoice of 
such evidence undermines any ratio- 
nale for the practice. The harm done 
by ability groups, I believe, hes not 
primarily in effects on achievement 
but in other impacts on low and aver- 
age achievers. For example, low-track 
students are more likely to be delin- 
quent or to drop out of school than 
similar low achievers not in the low 
track (Wiatrowski ei al. 1982). Perhaps 
most important, tracking works against 
our national ideology that all are cre- 
ated equal and our desire to be one 
nation. The fact that Afiican- American, 
Hispanic, and low socioeconomic stu- 
dents in general wind up so often in 
the low tracks is repugnant on its face 
Why would we want to oiTganize our 
schools this way if we have no evi- 
dence that it helps students learn? 

I do believe that schools must rec- 
ognize individual differences and al- 
low all students to reach their full 
potential, and they can do this by using 
flexible within-class grouping strate- 
gies and other instructional tech- 
niques without turning to across-the- 
lx>ard berwcx*n<lass grouping (sc*e 
Slavin et al. 1989). In some cases 
(mostly mathematics), acceleration 
may be justified for extremely able 
students. But the great majority of stu- 
dents can and should learn together. 
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Is Cooperative Learning Bad 
for High Achievers? 

In research on ax)|KTaiive learning, 
wc hiivc routinely anaKvcd athicvc 
mcnt outcomes acn)rding to siudcnt> 
pretest scores. Those in the top ihirtf, 
middle third, and low third have all 
gained consistently, relative to similar 
students in control classes, as long as 
the ctxiperative learning prograin in 
use provides group goals and iiuiiNtd- 
ual accountability (see Slavin IWl) 
High achievers gain from C(H)|XTati\c 
learning in pan Ixrause their j>eers 
eticourage thcni to learn (it Ix-nefits 
the group) and because, as any teacher 
knows, we lean) best h\ describing 
our current state of knowleilge to oth- 
ers (see Webb 19HS) 

In preparation for wTiting this arti- 
cle, 1 asked niy colleagu«\ Rolvrt Ste- 
vens, to run some additional analyses 
on a study he is d( >ing in two suburban 
elemental' siIkkiIs The two sih(K)ls 
have \ycvn using C(H){ierative learning 
in all academic subjects for man> 
vears, in which all fi>mis of fKiween^ 
class ability grouping aiv avoideil and 
in which spciial education teachers 
team with regular classriH)m teat liers 
to teach classes containing tx)th at a- 
demically handicap|X'tl and non hand- 
icap{K-d stuilents. Stevens analyses fo- 
cused on three definitions (jf high 
abilit\* top 3.*^ percent, top 10 percent, 
antl i()p S [KTcent. Itie results for 
grades i-S on standardized tests are 
summari/ed iti Figure 1 

Figure 1 shows that e\en the veiy 
highest achieving students benefited 
from ccK)perative learning in conipar 
i.son to similar students in the two 
control schcK)ls The ontv exception 
was on l^inguage Mcchanii s. probably 
iK-cause the writing pKKCss appnjacfi 
we use does noi eni|)hasi/e met hanits 
out of the iontext writifig It is 
imponant to note that tlie Stevens 
.study diK.s not involve ruivot-ttie niili 
c<K)perative learnitig in reaiiing, wni- 
inglanguage arts, or mathematics, but 
uses (:(H)perative h^egrated Reaching 
and Com{K)sition or CIRC (Stevens et 
al. 198"^) and Team A.ssisted Individu^ 
ali/aition (TAI) Mathematics (Slavin 
19HS) (also .see Slavin et al i989^X)) 
'11ie.se |)rogntms incor|K)rate t]exil)le 
grouping within the class and there- 



Fig. 1. DiffereiKC In Effect Siics BetM/cen H# AcMcven in Twtt 
Cooperative and Two Control Scboob 



Measure 



Top 
33% 



^2 
10% 



Tep 
5% 



Readily Comprehension 
Language Mechontcs 
Language Expmskin 
Mam Compulatjon 
Math Concepts & Applk:*«*ons 



+ .42 

+.28 
+ .28 

+ ,63 
+.28 



+.65 
+.68 
+,11 
+.48 
+.59 
+J2 



+.32 

-.14 
+.17 
+,62 
+.19 



AtJft*/ These data w from Point Pteasant and Overkwk Elcmeotefy Schook and ^fvo mattiwsd 
compansG.! schools in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, a BaWmofe suburb. 



tore dirterentiate iascojcuon for stu- 
ciciit.s of different iic hicvenu-nt k-vcl> 
Still, no separate grouping; or special 
program was needed to sulistantially 
aivclcrate the afhie\enK"nt of t-vvn the 
highest aehievL-f> (atid of other stu- 
dents as well). 

Many of the concerns cxpressevi 
at>out high atliievcrs in ciH){HTative 
learning arc based cither on niiscon- 
icptiotis or on cxpcrietue with inap- 
propriate forms of ciH)|XTauvc' learn- 
ing First, many educators and parcnf.s 
worn that high achievers w ill tx- use^l 
as junior teachers ' instead of Ix'ing 
able to move ahead on their own 
mati-rial This is a confusion of C(H)p- 
erative learning with [Xxt tutoring, in 
all i(H)]K'rative nu'thixis. students are 
learning material that is new to all of 
them A related concern is that high 
ai hievers will Ix' heltl Ixa k waiting for 
their gn)upmates This is perhaps a 
t ( )nceni alx )ut untracking. but lu )t 
.iIm)uI uh operative learning In cooper 
ative learning siudeiits are t\picall> 
exposed to the sanu- content the\ 
would haw sei'U ainwav; and in forms 
of i (K)perative learning su( h as (!IK(' 
and lAi, thev may progress far more 
rapidlv than they otherwise would 
have S( )metimes parents are coti- 
icrned when llieir y(nn\gsters grades 
are made ilepefxient on those of their 
gnaiptnates. This d(K*s hapjX'n in 
some forms of coofx-rattve learning, 
lujt I atTi jXTNOfialty \en opiH)sed to 
(he pruciiie Ck-niHcatc-s or oilier rec- 
cognition work just as well, and gratles 



can and should Ix* given based on 
individual ix:ribrmance 

No Evidence in Favor 
of Tracking 

My {K'rsonal philosophy of eiUication 
is that all students should be helpeil to 
actiieve their full }X)iemial. 1 am in 
favor of acceleration programs (espe- 
i ially in mathematics) for the gifted, 
atut I Ix-lieve in differentiating instruc- 
tion within heterogeneous classes to 
meet the needs of students alx)ve (and 
Ix'low) the class average in perfor- 
mance. But 1 see no evidence or logic 
to sup}>on separate enrichment pro- 
grams for gifted students Knrichment 
is ajipropriate for all students I see 
little evidence at all for separate tracks 
for nigh achievers The burden oi 
pnM)f for the atitidemix ratie, antiegal- 
itarian jiradiee of ability grouping 
must tx- on those who would group, 
and no otx* who reads this literature 
eould res[X)nsibly com lude that this 
requirement has fxvn met 

The likely impact of untrac king per 
se on the ac hievement of high achiev- 

ers is no impact at all these students 

w ill ck> well wherever they are. How- 
ever, with the use of effective ccKifKT- 
ative learning programs. es(X-ViaUy 
those thai differentiate instrudion 
within the class, high achievers are 
likely to Ixnetit in achievement, even 
the \ rv\ fop-acfiieving S [x*rcent Edu- 
caK^rs of the gifted should be in the 
forefnnn of the c<H)perative learning 
movement, insisting on the use of 
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fomis of ccxipcrative learning known 
to benefit gifted and other able stu- 
dents. If these methods also hapfx^n to 
be gcxxi for average and below aver- 
age students, so much the better!D 

'In this case, an '*effea size" is the 
difference tKween ability grouped and 
ungrouped students on achicwment tests 
divided by the test's standard deviation. 
Effect sizes between -.20 and +.20 are 
generally considered to indicate no mean- 
ingful differences. 
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Common Misconceptions about 
Cooperative Learning and 
Gifted Students 

Response to Allan 

By clarifying misunderstandings about cooperative 

learning and high achievers, perhaps we can 
resolve the conflict— to the benefit of all students. 



The controversy abi:>ui ctx)pera- 
(ive learning in general is per- 
plexing, bc*cause it is such a 
benign and beneficial innt)vatioii. 
Given its effects in the pers^)nal, scx ial, 
and academic domains, how can any- 
one objea 10 teaching students how to 
ccx)per3te in learning? 

When we specifically consider 
whether cooperative appa>aches to 
learning are suitable for gifted students, 
we c^icn find the discussion cloudcxl 
lyy questions about the wisdom of con- 
tinuing GATE programs and concern 
about the adverse affcxts of tracking. 
The question of whether cooperative 
learning benefics gifted students, how- 
e\er» is important in its own right and 
needs to be settled as an issue separate 
from the matter of tracking. Otherwise^ 
it will persist, whether GATE pi\:)grams 
survive or not. 

Several misconceptions fuel the dis- 
pute about ccx)perative learning and 
gifted siudentii. If we can clarify these 
assumptions, perhaps we can resolve 
Q the controversy. 

ERIC- 



Misconceptions about 
Cooperative Learning 

I repeatedly hear four erroneous as- 
sumptions about ax)perative learning 
in the arguments against its use for 
gifted and talented students. 

Assumption No. 1 Ctxjperatiie 
learning refers to only one approach to 
teaching. Some t)bjet tion.s to the use of 
ax)perative learning are basetl on an 




The issue of 
whether cooperative 
learning benefits 
gifted students 
needs to be settled 
as an issue separate 
from the matter of 
tracldng. 

r2G 



impression of one technique that has 
hccn overused or misused somewhca'. 
Rcjcxiion of that technique is then ex- 
tendcxJ to all c(X)perative approaches to 
learning, when, in actuality, there are 
many ways of generating c(x)jx*rativc 
activity in the classnxim to achit^^e 
S|X!cifk purposes {}oy^i: et al 1991) 
Ft)r example. 

• To increase attenticm to divergent 
thinking, teachers use vSyncvtics (Gor- 
dcm and Poze 1971), which combines 
individual and c(X)perative activity to 
teach students how to use metaphors 
and analogies in writing and problem 
solving. 

• To help students take on the 
m<Kies of scientific inquiry, teachers 
select the inductive mcxiels of ctx){XT- 
ative activity, in which students work 
fx)th separately and together to build 
and test hyfX)theses (Joyce et al 1991). 

• For the analysis of public issues 
and personal values^ teachers use Ju^ 
risprudential Ifujuiry and Role Playing, 
which help students capitalize on in- 
dividual differences in perception to 
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fWcl their personal and collecuvc in- 
vestigations (Joyce et al 1991). 

• For education in ccx){KTation it- 
self, there are the techniques devrl- 
0{)ed by Johnson and Johnson (1990), 
among others. 

• For the study of specific academic 
content, there are the approaches de- 
veloped by Aninsc^n et al. (1978), 
Slavin (1988), and Kagan (1990). 

• To teach scientific inquiry and the 
democratic process sirtiultaneously, 
thea* is Group Investigation (Sharan 
and Shachar 1988). 

All of these techniques address ob- 
jectives fttxjuently mentioned as spe- 
cial needs of gifted and talented stu- 
dents. If a teacher needs others, the 
catalog of publications and idea-b(x>ks 
put out by the International Asscxia- 
tion for the Study of Qx^fx^ration in 
Education, now 50 pages long, in- 
dudes many techniques not men- 
tioned here (Graves and Graves 1990). 
The great range producc*d by this fer- 
tile community provides avenues that 
can benefit any student ^X)pulation. 

Assumption No 2. Cooperative 
leamiftg is the ofdy type of learning 
approach to use Just because the scxial 
approachc*s to educ^ation are supponetl 
by a fine reseatx h base dtx's ncx imply 
that all aaivity should be develo{x*d 
around c<x)perative projecis. However, 
it is fundamental in al! (caching to build 
a community of learners who use many 
learning tcx)ls to achieve their ends 
(Joyce and Weil 1986 Joyce et al 19^)1) 
No doubt, some disseminators of ctx)()- 
erative approaches overclaim their re- 
sc*aa'h and advcxate ga'ater use of sfx*- 
cific techniques than is reasonable, but 
no ex[x:rts on ccx){X*rative learning 
suggest that any one technique will fx* 
effective all day long. Building a leani- 
ing community, however, needs lo be 
pervasive. 

Assumption No, 3: CiftefJ ufid tal- 
ented sttuients are mismatdx'd with co- 
operaliw learning I simply know of no 
supporting evidence to uf)hoki the Ix*- 
lief that gifted and talented students are, 
as a group, immune to the lx*nefits of 
ax)perating in order to ieam or that 
they possess f>sychic antilxxlies that 
make ccx)|x*rative activity actually hanii- 
ful to them. Ceruinly, individual stu- 
dents, including those thought to be 
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conclusion that it 
must, ipso facto, not 
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above^-average. 



gifted, res}X)nd differently to any etiiKa- 
tiofial enviainment, but that is a dif 
ferent questi<Hi fnmi whether they have 
the scx'ial skill to profit tnnn c<x){XTa- 
tive aaivity (just alxxjt all students do) 
or whether they can or should learn 
those skills if they don t have them. 

llie literature contains stunning ex- 
amples where students of a wide 
range of acadeinic histories prtifited 
dramatically from the environniem of 
a very ctx)|KTative classnxnn (See, es- 
{x*cially, the findings in Sharan and 
Shachar 1988). TTie discomfon gcnier- 
ated by learning to do unfamiliar 
things niay» in fact, Ix' a critical mech- 
anism for growth (Joyce 1986/1991) 

There is evidence, from the lime of 
the early Terman studies, that manifes- 
tations of learning ability are often 
accompanied by general problem- 
solving aptitude, enabling students 
thus blessed to profit fiom a wider 
range of environments th:in many of 
their cohorts That something wcjrks 
w^elt for average and Ix-low-average 
students shouki not lead to the con* 
elusion that it must, ipso facto, not 
Ixfnefit the alx>ve-average 

For example, Bavcja, Jo>re, and 
Showers (Baveja 1988) combined co- 
o|XTative learning with induitive 
thinking strategics with siuderits se- 
lected IxTause of a tombination of 
outstanding academic and athletic a(> 
titude (talented in two areas) in a 
Si ience course. Hie resulting effect 
si/e was LO for lower-order tests, and 



a mean for higher-order test items was 
sLx times greater than the mean of the 
matched cor^rol group 

In amxher recent study of ccx)}X!ra- 
tive learning— in this case, through 
Group Investigation — Sharan and Sha- 
char (1988) illustrated how rapidly stu- 
dents of differing learning histories can 
accek^rate their learning rates They 
prepared social studies teachers to or- 
ganize their students into learning 
communities and then compared the 
classroom interaction and academic 
achievement in tht*se classes with 
classes taught by the customary "whole- 
class* meihixl In Israel, where the 
study was conduced, students of Mid- 
dle Eastern origin generally belong to 
the disadx'aniaged jxjpulation, whereas 
students of Europc*an-origin generally 
are more advantaged. Students from 
both origins were mixed in the classes 
studied. 

Shanin and Shachar found that the 
students of Middle Eastern origin taught 
with Group Investigation achieved aver- 
age gains nearly rwoand-a half timc^ 
those of their whole-class counterparts. 
In faa, the ' scx ially disadvantaged" stu- 
dents taught with Group Investigation 
leamcxi at raters alxne those of the ' so- 
cially adviintagcxl" students taught by 
tc*acfKTs who dkl ncK have Group Inves- 
tiji^ation in their refx*noia*s. For the 
students of Western origin, the average 
gain was twice that of their whole<lass 
counterpans. Thus, the mcxkfl was ex- 
ceptionally effeiiive for students from 
Ixnh backgrounds, as it turned out, stu- 
dents from Ixxh backgrounds wea- dis- 
ativantaged in the ciavses where ax)p- 
erative learning was not used 

Assun^xUm No 4 CoofKn-adt'e learn- 
ing afui exin'me heterfjgenp^^tis gnmp- 
ing go fxifui in hand ITiis assumptk)n is 
no doubt bascti on a mistaken extrapo- 
lation of a finding faim the rescaah on 
s<x'ial mixlels dc*signc\l to make use of 
heten)geneit>' for sjxxific purposes. An 
exam{){e is S>ncxiics, where heien^ge- 
neit>' frequently benefits learning. But 
MH ial m(xlels of teaching can Ix' uscxl 
Willi either S[X\ ially selcxicxi or ran- 
domly assembled fX)j)ulations, Some 
nnxiels capitalize on heienigeneity in 
ability, fieritage. and |X)int of view, but 
in any group of students, there is 
enough variance to make any of tfie 
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ax)perativc formats work [o the IvncHi 
of all students. Clearly, gn^uping to 
maximize variaiu c" is a matter of choice 
rather than necessity. 

Questions about variance in class- 
rtxims often get lK)und up with the 
difficult question of trat king, generat- 
ing emotions that cloud inn>oaant is^ 
sues Given the evidence {see. for ex- 
ample, Slavin 1990). it is clear that 
tracking is not a gtxxJ thing. However, 
that evidemx". although long-standing, 
has failed to intluenie practice, hi 
recent years a new devicv for tracking, 
the magnet sch(x>l movement — ^by in- 
creasing segregation by ability and so- 
cial backgn)und — has been a disaster 
for many students in our larger cities 
(See The New Impnnvd Sortint^ Ma- 
chine by M(X)re and Daven{x>rt 1989). 
Thus, advocates of all progiams for 
students with sjHx iai needs will ha\e 
to search for wa>^ to carr>' them out 
that do not have the had side eft'ect^ 
that tracking has had I have no doubt 
that this can Jx: done, but the .>imple 
"track and educate ' niixiel will now 
have to go. Again, however, the issue 
alx)ut c(X)peraiive Icarniiig is a sepa 
rate one 

Cooperati ig for Better 
Solutions 

As we attempt to design better educa- 



tional programs, giving up assump- 
tions ma\' Ik* as im[X)nant as develof)- 
ing new a|>pn >aches >X e have ti ) 
acknowledge that individual diflFer- 
ernes exist and that they need to Ix- 
accommcxiatci^l much more effectiveK 
than in the past. Clinging to unwar- 
ranted assumptions in the face of evi- 
dence to the contrary will not help us 
in that task. But if we c(H)|KTate to 
tievelop iKiter solutions and freely 
lx)rrow frt)m others to nourish our 
sjK-cialties. we should schiii see suc- 
cess for eveiy student — not |ust an 
avoidance of failure, but an accelera- 
tion of richness and rates of learning 
unantici[>ated even a few year> ago— 
atui for all □ 
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The Collaborative School 



In this final section \vc broaden our fcKUs to the scIkk)! and community. Stuart 
Smith defines elements of the coilalx)rative schcx)!. Dickson Corlxnt and Joseph 
D'Amico raise questions al-H)ut the image of the "iiero" principal fX)pular in tiie mid 
198()s and suggest an alternative model of distributed leadership and organizational 
cxindiiions that facilitate improvement. Karen Kent and Judith Warren Little report 
on the Marin County 'I'caclier Advi.sor Project, an eariy experiment in -mentoring." 
A sy.stem of teacher support groups in Calgarv'. Allx'rta. is described by Mar>- 
Faquette. high .sch(x>l Fnglish department head. 

Allan Glatthorn conceptualizes a variety of teacher jxvr support options under 
the generic term of -Ccxjperative Professional Development." One of these options. 
Peer Coaching, is desc rilxd by Patricia Raney and Pam Kobl)ins, and in another 
article by Ingrid Chrisco. Diana Leggett and Sharon Hoyle repm on a Fort Worth. 
Texas, .summer program that gives teachers opportunities to practice the skills ot 
collalxmition in a iab .sch(K)l" .setting. Next, l^mi e Joyce and co-authors portray an 
ambitious project in Richmond County. C»eorgia. in which teachers learn new 
strategies in collegial study grouj:)s. 

A final set of articles examines how collegiaiity relates to professionalism and 
sch(K)l governance, Referring to a series of refiorts calling f(^r more teaclier 
autonomy and status, Ann Lielx-rman articulates a vision of teacher leadership. Jane 
l)a\'id prov ides a synthesis of research on .sch(K)!-based management. Anne Ratzki 
and Angela Fisher describe life in their Cerman .school, w here cooperation and 
teamwork at lx)tli staff and student lexels ha\ e Ix-en the rule sinc e PFS. Next. 
Richard Sagor tells luAV ct)llalx)rativc action research lias enabled teachers in 
Washington state to answer tlieir ow n cjucstions about teaching and learning. 
Finally, Michael Fullan and co-authors tell how four major school districts and two 
higher education institutions luue created a framework linking classnKMii instmction 
with teacher development and .sc Iuk)! impnnement. In their partnership. 
cooperatiN-e learning at the classroom level is part of a broader effort to dev elop a 
facilitative sch<H)l culture and manage the changi' pnKCss. 
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The Collaborative School 
Takes Shape 

In collaborative schools, teachers see each other as 
resources for professional growth and work with the 
principal toward the common goal of school improvement. 



Consider how the adults in two 
different kinds of schiK)is inter- 
act In schiK)] A, teachers do not 
discuss w ith one another their practice 
of teaching, nor do they help one 
another to improve their skills They 
tx'nefit little from the principal's annu 
a! visits to the classr<K)ms to e\aluate 
each by means of the district checklist 
VClien administrators initiate new pro 
gnums, teachers respond with apaths 
or are unc(X)}XTative. The faculrv- sel 
doni unites around am etfort to ini 
prove the sch(K)l 



In contrast to the isolation and frag- 
mentation that characterize schcx)! A, 
teachers in sch<K)l H tcv\ they are 
w<)rking toward a common goal of 
sch(X)i impnnement Teachers ob- 
sene each other's teaching and strive 
U) iielp one another improve. ExjX'ri 
enced teaciiers regularh* share with 
new colleagues the practices that have 
worked effectively 
for them. 




Asked wh\' they function so well as a 
team, scIkx)! B s teachers }'H)int to the 
principal, who provides the practical 
sup{x)rt they need to work together. 
And they |><)int to each other as re- 
sources for M)lving problems, lliey 
are proud to take part in cJecisitm 
nniking; they value their control over a 
|>ortion of the scIkxjIs inMructional 
budget. 

Now, more than ever before, the 
structure of srhtH)l A is being criti- 
cized. Con.sequently, in reforming 
scIkkjI structures, educators are ex 
{KTimenting with alternatives that ac- 
cord teachers greater res|X*ct as pro- 
fessionals while encouraging them to 
c(K)perate with one another and with 
administrators au .schix)! improve- 
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ment. Tliesc ntr^' practices uiid siruc 
turcs — characteristic of schiX)! 13 — all 
tit in the broad caiegon of the callah 
oratuv sdx)ol. 

Elements of the 
Collaborative School 

There is no one mixlel of the collabo 
rative schix)!; coliaboraiion describes 
a range of praciiccs thai can involve 
a handful of teachers or an entire 
faculty. Although collaboration can 
be encouraged by formal programs — 
oi^anizauonal development, for in- 
stance — it canniH be imposed on a 
fiacult>'. Collaboration depends on tlK 
voluntar>' effort of educators to im- 
prove their sch(X)ls and their own 
skills through teamwork. 

Bc*cause the collaborative schiK)! is 
a composite of beliefs and praaicc^, it 
is easier to descritx* than to dehne 
Perhaps the bi^si way to charatieri/e 
the a)llaborative schcK^I is to list its 
elements: 

• the belief that the qualit>- of educa- 
tion is largely determined by what 
happens at the schiX)! site; 

• the conviction that instruaion is 
most effective in a schcx)! environment 
characterized by norms of coUegialit)* 
and continutJus improvement (see lit 
lie 19H2, Purkey and Smith 19H5, Ro 
senlu)ltii in press); 

• the belief that teachers are re- 
sjx>nsible for the instructional pn ^ ess 
and accountable for its outcomes. 

• the use of a wide range of pr:K 
tices and structures that enable adninv 
istrators and teachers to work together 
on schiH)! improvement; and 



• the involvement of teachers in 
decisions ab<.)ui scIkk)! goals and the 
means for implementing them. 

Although a host of otfier benefits 
may be expected to derive from col- 
tab<)ration — staff liarmony, mutual re^ 
s{x*ct between teachers and adminis- 
trators, and a professional work 
environment for teachers — its primarx' 
rationale is instructional effecliveness. 
Its nK)st im|X)rtani dynamic comes 
from tcMchers' workitig togeifier xo 
improve their teaching. Tlie informal 
and formal inieraaion about insiruc^ 
lion among teachers is what disiin 
guishes the collaborative school from 
earlier nuxiels of dcnuxTaiic manage- 
ment and participative decision 
making. 

What It Is Not 

Some educators, while affirming the 
above characteristics as desirable for 
am sch(x>l, may nonetheless respond 
negatively to the idea of v'ollalx)ration 
In anticipating objcvtions that may be 
raised, it is therefore useful to say what 
the collatx)rative schcH)! is noi 

It diK's not SiK*k discf^ion for iLs 
ou7t .s^i^c Collaboration, some oh 
ser%'ers feel, means just a lot of talking 
that takes teachers awa\' from ifieir 
tasks. True, participative decision mak- 
ing and collcgiality requin- a certain 



investment of lime. But the inieraaion 
of educators in their schixils and the 
panicipaiion of ic*achers in decision 
making, while valuable in themselves, 
amtribuie to something of even great- 
er value: quality ctiucaiion 

As Rosenholi/ (in press) and Little 
(1982) point out, teacher interactions 
in themselves bear no relationship to 
schcK)l effectiveness. It is the content 
of those interaait)ns that determines 
their N^lue Rosenholtz, for example, 
detines coliahciration as the extt*ni to 
which teachers engage in help relate^ 
exchange ' This definition fcxuses on 
the kifuis of interactions belie>'c\l to 
lead to improved teaching and Icmrn 
ing. When teachers trade stories about 
problem students, ihes' enjoy a sense 
of comrader)', but when they also 
share leaching practices or critique 
one another's leaching. ihe>' are en- 
gaging in activiiic*s to improve their 
work 

// does not require $dxx)l cuiminis 
traUfTS to ahdicxUe tfyeir autixmty. Is 
ihe collaborative schcx)! a laissez-faire 
approach to management in which 
administrators hand over the reins to 
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''Principals of 
collaboratiye 
schools have often 
discovered that 
power shared is 
power gained: 
teachers' respect for 
them grows/' 



teaclKTs? Tliis concern lies at the nxn 
of many objectkms to colLUioratjon. In 
aauaht), .strong leaders are necessary 
in collaborative sch(X)l.s, where the\' 
must hak the spread of isolationism 
and direcl the taculty in esiahlishing 
new norms of CiH)jX'ratk)n. /\s /Mfonso 
and GoldstxrriA' (I9H2) |X)int out, co 
ordinaitng professitmals in the tluid 
context of collegial support is a com- 
plex task that "cannot be done 
through generating formal rules, or 
e\'en standardized pr(x:edures, ' dm 
sequently, a collalx)rative schcH)! re- 
quires a higher calibre of leadership 
than di)es a bureaucratic schix)! 
Howewr. principals must fx* willifig 
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to sliare authority. Teachers will ix* 
taking part in such tasks as setting 
sch^H)! goals, alliKating resources, and 
overseeing their own proft^sional dc 
vek)pinent. Nc*\vrtheles.s, increased 
responsibilirv for teachers luxxi uoi 
mean dcvre;ised authority for princi 
pals. Principals of collaborative 
schiH)ls have iiften discovered that 
jiower shared is j>ower gained, teach 
ers' resjK'ct for them grows. 

It dixrs ftot reduce te(idxTsata>toit 
ahilityr Efforts to give teachers more 
say in decisions may backfire, some 
observers fear, when teachers invoke 
"professionalisni ' \o avoid d< )tng w hat 
administrators or tht public want 
them to do Bvii, in fact, coilalii)ralive 
norms reinforce traiLtional metluxls 
of accountability by building consen* 
sus toward school iniprovcment, 
Teachers are nu)St likely lo res|X)nd 
favorably to the direction of an admin 
isrrajor if these actions ci)nform to the 
ex{>ectatH>ns of their colleagues. 

In the collaborative schiX)!. teachers 
m«)nitor one another's jxTformance, 
set limits on one anoflier s {x.*havior, 
and take resf>onsibilit\ for helping 
ifieir colleagues lo improve These 
self |H)licing efforts are a measure of a 
faculty s true professionalism 

The Result of Teamwork 

The collal^orative schiH>l provides a 
climate and a strudure tlial encourage 
teachers to work together and with the 



principal and other administrators to- 
waril sch<H)l improvement and profes- 
sional growtiv In this setting teachers 
will gain rc*s|H.vt as professionals, prin 
cipals will scv their etticao increase, 
and all men^KTs of the schixil com- 
munit> will cx|K'rience the viiislaciion 
of ;iccomplisiung impi)riant goals 
through teamwork □ 
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H. Dickson Corbett and Joseph J. D'Amico 

No More Heroes: 

Creating Systems to Support Change 

Administrators can help ensure that improvement efforts 

don't fall apan by providing teachers with time and 
recognition for their participation, guarding projects from 
competing distractions, and building new practices 

into the daily routine. 



Imprwing an educational institu- 
tion—whether a schwl, distria. or 
other agenc>'— is difiicuh. All too 
often the success of improvement ac- 
tivities rides on the shoulders of a fe>^' 
heroes. If no hen>es emerge, improv e- 
ment may not result. This need not be 
the case 



Heroes and Improvement 

Heroes invariably capture our atten- 
tion— perhaps because hearing heroic 
stories enables us to join vicariously in 
juruggles against achersity or because 
such tales simplify otherwise complex 
and seemingly inexplicable stxial de- 
velopments. Great women and men 



acknowledged as the driving forces 
behind startling turnarounds dot the 
research literature and permeate the 
folklore of education. The wide ac- 
ceptance of the hero approach to im- 
provement is refleaed in the popular 
belief that the school principal is the 
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key aaor, ihe hero, in making a sch<xjl 
effective. In other words. u> rescue a 
program or turn a sch<x:)l around, get 
yourself a hero. 

This simple formula has a down- 
side, howwer Heroes can move up, 
travel on, or burn out A general 
theme in the change literature is that 
most improvement efforts die when 
special support disappears (Berman 
and McLaughlin 1976). Although this 
special support usually refers to fund- 
ing, it may apply to special people as 
well Unless someone steps into the 
void, a period of perix'ived and real 
deterioration accompanied by low- 
ered morale often begins wich the 
hero s departure 

Our reading of the change literature 
and our direa experiences in working 
with schwl improvement programs 
convfnce us that change efforts typical- 
ly demand that the majority of staff 
participants become heroes since or- 
ganizational conditions often impede 
improvement That is, the time it takes 
to understand an innovation and trans- 
late it into praaice conflicts with the 
time staff members nc*ed to perform 
their duties Improvement priorities 
compete with one another; incentives 
for making changes are glaringly ab- 
sent, and participants rarely see e\ i 
dence of a systemwide commitment to 
an improvement 

Educational improvements should 
not have to rely on heroic efforts We 
must begin to think about hou' to 
support innovation systematically. At 
lt*ast four organizational conditions 
can facilitate improvement: (1) avail- 
able time, (2) cushions against inter- 
ference. (3) opportunities for encour- 
agement, and (4) recognition of the 
need for incorporation. 

Available Time 

Available time is time not alreads' com- 
mitted to official duties or to preparing 
for those duties. F-or change projects, 
the importance of such time cannot Ix* 
overestimated. Clark (1984) argues 
that the availability' of uncommitted 
lime is one of seven distinguishing 
features of excellent schcx)ls. Available 
time enables staff to venture Ix'yond 
the tried and true, to confer with peers 
about special or routine problems, to 
teach demonstration classes for new 
teachers, or to panicipate in change 
projects 
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in most cases, administrators make 
lime available either by changing 
schedules or altering the struaure of 
work arrangements. For example, ad- 
ministrators c^an rearrange teachers* 
assignments st) that improvement 
prefect panicipants have common 
planning pericxis. Alternativeh , by rec- 
ognizing that teachers usually have 
linle opportunity' lo discuss instruction 
with their peers, administrators can 
create new work groups or encoun^e 
existing ones to use already available 
meeting times for produaive discus- 
sion, for instance, rather than for 
catching up c^n papemork. We have 
seen both approaches used effeaivcly 
to facilitate change. 

Arranging for substitutes provides 
project participants with available time 
and s<ime flexibilin.', but this arrange- 
ment seldom proves satisfaaorv*. 
Teachers mistrust substitutes, feel 
more com{XHent than the stand-ins, 
and regard time awa\' from students as 
time stolen from learning Moreover, 
substitutes are a tem}X)rar\' rather than 
permanent means of making time 
available 



Cu^ions Against Inteffercnce 

Tcx) often principals rc^'amp discipline 
policies at the !^me time that thc^- 
revise lesson plam: superintendents 
standardi2e the curriculum arid initi- 
ate special reading projects; state agen- 
cies launch a new testing program 
uMle altering graduation require^ 
ments and curriculum stancUirds. Tliat 
is, the most Ixnhersome distraction 
usually comc*s from the system it.sclf in 
the form of conifU'ting proje<xs. Staff' 
members have a diBicult rime deter- 
mining what is most important and 
foresc*eing what will last long enough 
to be wonhwhile. The\' do not know 
where to put their alread> nearly de- 
pleted energies 

Fullan (19HS) argues cofivincmgly 
that changes in attitudes, beliefs, and 
understanding usually follow changes 
in behavior Our experience supf^orts 
this. It lakes time for commitment to 
de\'ek)p. Along with some initial ambi- 
guirv'. participants ex|x.'rience confu- 
sion. frustr;ition, anger, and exhaus- 
tion when ihe>' begin using ne^^* 
praaices. Even where implementation 
is successful, users go through a series 
of steps, including 



• initial undifferentiated use ajid 
day-to-day coping, 

• stepwise and disjointed use; 

• initial C(H)rdinaiion and consolida- 
tion of basic routines, 

• c<X)rdinated praaice and different 
liated use; and 

• rehnemeni and extension 

It may take up to 18 months for staff 
members to achieve the higher levels 
of use. In the meantime, the improve- 
ment effon needs a kind of life sup- 
pon to gi\'e it a chance to survive early 
confusion and frustration. 



Opportunities for 
Encouragement 

Another element vital to success of a 
change effon is rc*warding staff mem- 
bers for their panicipation. In the bus 
iness world Peters and >Xaterman 
(1982) identih' a paradox of human 
nature — a need to stand out and the 
desire to Ix' on u winning lc*am. In 
cxlucation the existence of this para- 
dox underscores the signMicance of 
encouragement and recognition from 
peers, experts, and supervisors. En- 
couragement and recognition signal to 
participants chat what the\' are doing is 
g(X>d for their own development and 
im}'H)aant to the institution they senx*. 

Such continuous incentive acquires 
s\m'matic, conscious eSbrt, but it 
need not be time-consuming. The 
administrator or improvement effon 
leader can easily incorfX)rate it into 
routine but informal staff interaction 
Peters and Vt'aterman call it "manage- 
mem by wandering around. " R;ither 
than relying oii formal supervisor)* 
visits, the manager learns what staff* 
members are doing and stimulates 
desired bc*havior through daily cir- 
cuits around the work place The 
length t)f an encounter is not critical, 
but the message given is. In excellent 
organi/atit)ns. the message is consis 
tently related to their core value — that 
is, what thev want to stand for aliove 
all else 

Sup[iortive leaders can apply this 
principle to sih(K)l improvement ef 
forts b>' frequently inquiring al)oui the 
endeavor They can routinely empha- 
si/e its priority as they interaa with 
st:iff throughout the da>v 'IIr* hean of 
the activity is an informal message that 
the improvemetit effon addresst^ key 
organizational goals Such a signal re- 
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inforces, as well as enaiuragcs, staff 
efforts. To use a hectic administrator's 
schedule lo advantage requires only a 
conscious f(x*us on this message In 
sv'stems where staff are routinely en 
(Xiuraged, giving st)ectal recognition 
for improvement should not present 
any problems, rewarding g^xxl work is 
a weli-esiahlished habtt 



Recognition of the Need to 
Incoqionite 

Id^iy, new practices should survive 
until ihe\ are exaluated and their 
effeaiveness is demonstrated or refut 
ed. Reaiisticali>\ changes rarely last 
thai long. T(X) often ihe>' disappear 
through accident or neglect unless 
staff members continue to receive in- 
centives for new behavior aiid unless 
the behavior is incor]X)raied into ex- 
isting poUc> (Corbett et al. 19H4) in- 
corpi^raiitig new practices and sup- 
p(Ming pr<K:edures into regular 
school operation gives them a place in 
the routine and protects them if the 
original implementors depart. Indeed, 
stafl turnover is one ot the more ca- 
lamitous e\ents ti) befall a project at 
any le\'el oi the educational systetn 
Because new practices require staff to 
rearrange what they do, the practices 
often have to replice, or be shoe 
horned in with, the old ones. Without 
changes in guidelines or prixedures, 
staff members will likeh' \'\c\\ the new 
practices as add-ons and tend to ne 
glea them rnincorporaied practices 
tend to Ix' quickly neglected 



For these reaM)ns, sfX'cial attention 
should be paid, kom the outset of the 
project, to incor{x)rating changes into 
the daily operational routine to ensure 
that they will last Tliis can be done by 

(1) classifving the practices as rules, 

(2) encouraging curriculum re\ision. 

(3) establishing a training program for 
ne>^'Comers, and (-4) sup}X)ning im 
provemeni-related activities as a line 
item in the schcH)l budget (rather than 
through special funding). The under- 
lying theme of these strategies is that 
formal, substantive changes must ac 
company encouragement if the im- 
provement effort is to stick Such 
changes also syniboli/e to staff that the 
improvement projcxt merits their at- 
tention. New rules, revisions, and 
training programs also establish an 
organi/atu^nal climate in whicli sn^s- 
tematic renewal becomes a preferred 
alternative lo crisis induced change 



Creating Conditions 
for Change 

The c^siacles to improvement are 
enormous, linle available time, few 
cushions against interference, limited 
staff encouragement, and a barely ac- 
knowledged need for organizational 
change. Only a hero can overcome 
them. If no hero steps forward, the 
system all tcH> fre(|iiently smothers the 
effort. 

Alternatives to heroism exist Rather 
than expecting educators to struggle 
to change unresponsive institutions. 
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we can design an educational sv-stem 
that gives educators the time, prmec- 
tion, encouragement, and support 
the\' need to improve sclux^ls.n 
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ditional information, contad the authors 
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A Successful Program 
of Teachers 
Assisting Teachers 



For four years, teachers in Marin County, 
California, have sensed as advisors and 
facilitators to other teachers. 
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As the study oi ne^^• and expand- 
ed roles for teachers gains nio-^ 
mentum, career ladder and in- 
stant master teacher programs are 
being created Little has been said, 
however, ul>out pnifessional deselop- 
ment programs to support teachers in 
new roles — a critical component to 
ensuring success. 

The Teacher Ach isor Project c^f the 
Marin Counts' Office of Education ^^us 
implemented five \ears ago as a staff 
development program that created 
two new positions for teachers, teach- 
er ad\isors and [xxr facilitators (see 
Figure 1 ) We stxin learned that pro- 
fessional training for the advist)rs and 
facilitators ^^us needed, and subse- 
quently we de%eloped training plans 
to accompany these tNpes of positic^ns. 

Now in its fifth year, The Teacher 
Advisor Projea was des'eloped 
through the collal>oratu>n of adminis 
trators of three pihn schcx)! districxs. 
the Marin County Ofiice of Education, 
Teacher Center staS members, and 
pc^IicT board members It is funded for 
piloting by tlie San lYancisco Founda- 
tion. 

The projea is based on rvvu major 
beliefs: 

• Teacf ers can and will define their 
own professional de\'elopmeni needs 
in relation lo schiH)!, system, and pro 
fessional goals tu improve sch(K>ls and 
learning. 

• To affeti change in the classrtK)m 
or sch(K)l, assistance must be given on- 
site 

Tliree areas Ix'canie guideposts for 
the success of {'jrojecl st;iff memlx-Ts in 
working with teachers; roles assumed 
by teacher advisors and peer facilita- 
tors as diKumented in contact logs, 
training and suppon needed to carrv* 
out these roles. :uid sch(x)l readiness 
for change. 

Roles of Advisors and 
FacUitators 

IXx'umented activities of advisors and 
peer facilitators c*\()lved into five roles 
resource linker, facilitator, trainer, col 
league/coach, and supervisor. 

1 Kesounv Lniker The role of re 
source linker includes finding or de- 
veloping materials, hxating sfX'akers 




or planning held trips, and linking 
teachers who share common interests 
or needs, lk.»cause teachers sometimes 
fill this role for each other, it requircxi 
few new skills for projc*ci staff' mem- 
Ikts, whose needs could be met 
through regular supfiort mcvtings, 
Vtlien additional information or mate- 
rials were ncvded, staff memtx-rs 
could rely on each uther for help. 
Linking resources is a g<x)d way to 
establish contact with tcnichers and 
pnne one's reliability and abilirs' to 
"deliver the gcxxJs," hut it nc*eds mc^n- 
iioring so that the linker^ role dcx^s 
not become that of a go fer." 

As a result of this aaivily, curricu 
lum centered teacher networks have 
been created that include ic^achers 
from districts all over the count>' who 
are interested in science, computers, 
giftcnJ. early childhcxxl, or special edu- 
cation, A peer facilitator organiices and 
manages the aaivities of each net- 
work, 

2. t'acilitator. I^rojea staff memlx-rs 
learned early how to lead groups us- 
ing a consensus prtKess for planning 
curriculum, solving sch(X)lvvide prob- 
lems, selecting materials, and sharing 

— rr? — 



teaching strategies. VC'e eniployed 
training prcKesses develo{X\l by a 
nearby counrv' oSice (Haker und Scor- 
naienchi, 1980) as well as materials 
from Interaction As.MXjatcs (Doyle 
and Strauss, 1980). These skills were 
valuable in helping scIkh)! staff mem 
bers identify' prioniies for working 
together, assisting a group of teachers 
collaborating on implementing new 
strategies for teaching math, and re 
solving conflicts, among others. >X'hen 
t\^'o districts voted to consolidate, one 
advisor tx'came instrimiental in facili 
tating community, staff, and tioard 
meetings Facilitation helped advisors 
and jx-er facilitators gam acceptance 
from teachers and adininisrrator> hv 
making eflicient agfeemeius when 
working together 

3 rrcwier. One of our lu»pes when 
we began this project w.ls lo invoUc 
teachers in tlx- stud\ of icaching Dur 
ing the first year, we implemented a 
formal teacher training program to 
esuiblish a common technical Ian 
guage and tlx' project st:tff mcmlxTs' 
expertise Advisors were also irauxd 
to use MadelifX' Hunter's theories 
(Wolfe. 19HU and classnHjni manage 
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mcnt paKcdurcs prc.si.*ntcd in other 
workshops. Advisor^ subsequently or- 
ganized materia! into a fi)ur da>' train- 
ing workshop, ItLstrtitdoruil SkilLs, 
into which some of BkKmi's work on 
masters' learning. BhnmVs Taxonomy, 
and other teacher effectiveness materi- 
al has been incoqx)rated during the 
past four years. Advisors worked to^ 
gether to organize the training and 
systematically coaciied each other as 
iht / began leading workshops the hrst 
summer 

Other training methods have since 
bec^n develojX'd to buiki on what we 
fXTcelve {{} be the limited but basic 



material that makes up Instructional 
Skills. Cooperatii v Learning ( three 
dav-s). Peer Ohseni:ition (one day), Be- 
hatior Management (one day), and 
ModeLs of Teticfnng (one to six da>^) 
are now part of the training program. 
Some fxxT facilitators have taken on 
the trainer role for ponions ollnstruc- 
tioftal Skills, but their other responsi- 
bilities to students preclude them 
from having the time to do much 
training 

All project staff memlxTs report that 
it is helpful for them to conduct train- 
ing sessions, because other teachers 
then view them as fXTsons to learn 



Figure 1. Teadicf Advbof wnA ftcr facfMatar P^iW o m 
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advisor tf% lalaiy 



1. WoriJng %y4th At least 5 
staff mefnbcfi 9A two yvan' taach- 
or thrae taiget ing axpeff- 
schoob in Marin 

2, Training and Cdtmty 



PEER FACILE Regular class $i;2Q(Vyear sti- 1* CoonNnaiing a Same aa 
TATOR room teacher re- pend and released nttvwxfc or worUig above 

leased three days time viMi one idiooi sMl 

each month to member 

work %vith ttie 2, Some tnrinitv or 

Teacher Advf sor testation 
Project 



from. Their expertise is recx)gnized by 
teachers throughout Marin Countv' and 
by educators in other California dis- 
tricts who contract with advisi.:rs to 
condua training sessions. 

4 Colleague/Coach Originally, we 
intended to make coaching the pri- 
marv' role for teacher advisors and 
peer facilitators. We learned that there 
were precedents in this role to gain- 
ing teachers' acceptance Little (1985) 
clarified some faciors when she stud- 
ied conferences of teacher advisors 
with teachers. Her work resulted in 
the aniculation of six principles 
of advising. ITje first three — common 
language, focus, and hard evidence — 
emphasi/e a shared technic^al lan- 
guage. Tlie second three — interaction, 
prediciahilirv', and reciprcK:it>^ — are 
termed the 's<xial" principles of trust 
needed if work hetwwn adv isors and 
teachers is to be effective. 

It takes lime to be accepted in this 
role and to dev elop the shared techni- 
cal latiguage and trust needed for pro- 
ductive observ ations and conferences. 
Advisors and peer facilitators must be 
able to use the technical language, 
m^xiel the practice, and teach the lan- 
guage to teachers. Training communi- 
cation, observation, and conferencing 
skills precede substantive in-class 
w<.)rk with teachers. Monthly training 
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District policy states that advisors and fecilitators 
do not participate in teacher evaiuatioiF-- 

a sensitive issue/' 



sessions for pmject staff members em- 
phasize reinforcement and refining of 
the training described above as well as 
team building and communication 
skills. As trust develops among team 
members, ihe\^ are able to serve as 
colleagues and coaches for one anoth- 
er in problem solving and in learning 
the skills needed to work with teach 
ers. 

5. Supenisor. Projeci staff members 
seldom venture into supervision until 
near the end of their second or the 
beginning of their third year at a 
school, working with the same admin- 
istrator. Performing in this role re 
quires a high degree of trust between 
the site administrator and advisor and 
between the teachers and advisor. 

Teacher advisors and peer faciliu- 
tors w^ork with teachers upon their 
request but do not inform others of 
the substance of their work with a 
teacher in his or her classrcx^m. Dis- 
tria policy states fhat advisc:>rs and 
fiacilitators do not panicipate in teach- 
er ev^aluation — a sensitive issue. 

Issues Raised by tfiis Program 

In developing the Teacher Advisor 
Projea, we have ena:)untered three 
Issues that are likely to affecn the suc- 
cess of similar programs elsewhere. 

1 , The need for additional training 
When teachers take on roles other 
than traditional classrwm teaching, 
they need additional sets of skills and 
knowledge to work effectively with 
adulLs, implement change, and serve 
as curriculum ox staff de\^'k)pment 
coasultanls or researchers Master or 
mentor teacher programs are some- 
times based on the assumption that 
high quality Llahsi^xmi performance 
with students is sufficient qualihcation 
and preparation for working with oth- 
er teachers But our teacher advisors 
and jxrer facilitators say ihey wouldn't 
have lasted one year without opjX)nu 
nities to learn alx)ui adult learning, 
facilitation skills, change theon, and 
n*search on teachiiig. They need to 
h:ivc a context against which they can 
judge their degree of success and tliat 
shows them how to set up or change 
strategies when working with col- 
leagues. 



In their lUudy of assistance person- 
nel in three schcxil improvement pro- 
grams, Goodwin and Lieberman 
(1985) and Saxl and Miles (1985) con- 
firmed this need and extended it fur- 
ther Even though tiie assisters in their 
study entered these positioas with im- 
pressive skills and abilities, it bec^e 
clear that much new learning to<^k 
place when the>^ assumed new roles. 

2 Jealousies. Teacher advisors and 
peer facilitators sometimes encounter 
jealousie> of teachers who are not 
moving into new roles because of the 
additional trainmg and teamwork to 
which xhcy have access. In many dis- 
tricts, continuous learning for all 
teachers is not an accepted norm, as if 
a teacher upon graduation, from col- 
lege has all the professional training 
he or she will ever need. Further 
training is necessan for employees to 
keep up in almcTSt c*\er>' career <x:cu- 
pation. and successful organizations 
alUxate work time and resources for 
employee training. Teamwork skills in 
setting goals, solving problems, and 
keeping high morale are also valuc*d 
Traditionally, few schix^ls have recog- 
nised tliat many teachers are voracious 
learners and capitalized on that faa as 
an incentive to kc*ep classrix>rns and 
sclxx^ls vital and exciting. No wonder 
some of our most vital, growing {X^o- 
pie leave the profession after Hve 
years! 

3, Fear of empowerment. Schcx^l 
districts and teachers need to re exam- 
ine their willingness for teachers to 
become active problem solvers panic- 
ipating in organi/atit)nal decisions 
With so many lc*gal and public de- 
mands on schcx^ls, districts sometimes 
fear losing mt)re control; teachers of 
ten are not sensitive to this 

ConverseK . as teachers mo%'e into 
advanced career positions, the\' must 
be willing to accept some of the bur 
den of res(X)nsibilit\' for addressmg 
tliese demands b\ lx^ct)ming knowl 
edgeable, committed, and active mem 
hers of the organization and of the 
professional cxcupation. Teachers 
who chcKise to advance in their teach 
ing careers must carefully consider the 
resp<.)nsibilities that accompany em 
|X)wermefit. 



More to Be Learned 

From the beginning of the Teacher 
Advisor Frojea, we believed in the 
importance of collecting data and re 
fleaing on what we were doing. The 
study of our work and the assistance 
we have received from resoirch pro- 
f^ionals has been critically valuable. 
No doubt there is much more to be 
learned about emerging new roles for 
teachers, schcx)l improvement, and an 
improved J^tus c^f leaching. If we had 
not allcxrated time for reflection and 
anal>^is, we ^'ould noi have learned 
what we now kncw.D 
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Teachers as 
Teacher Advisors: 
The Delicacy of 
Collegia! Leadership 

As they observed their own emerging relationships with 
teachers, Marin County teacher advisors discovered the 
dilemma posed by leadership among peers^ 
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Among the fKnentially most use- 
ful yet mosi demanding inter- 
actions among teachers are 
those that fcKus on actual classrcx)m 
performance. Such interactions enable 
teachers to learn from and with one 
another, and to reflect on crucial as- 
pects of curriculum and instruction. 
HowL*ver, thc^ also place teachers' 
self-esteem and professional res{)ect 
on the line, because they expose how 
teachers teach, how they tliink about 
teaching, and how they plan for teach- 
ing to the scrutiny of fx*ers. The chal- 
lenge is to devote close, even fierce, 
attention to teaching while preser\ing 
the intc^rit)' of teachers. 

A highly regarded Tcmcher Advisor 
Project at the Marin Count)' Oftice of 
Education ((laiifomia) presented one 
opp<:>nufHt>' tc^ examine ad\'isor-teach- 
er intereadions that are closely bound 
to observed clas,srcK)m practice. Over 
a ihrc?e-year period a cadre of experi-^ 
enced advisers learned not only to 
cx)mment effectively on teaching but 
also to work rtxriproc^Ily with teach- 
ers. The advisers came close to the 
classroom without coming close to the 
bone. Their direct involvement with 
teachers, a)mparable to roles envi- 
sioned for master and mentor teachers 
and to senior fX>sitions in cart^er lad- 
der plans, showtxJ that the persfKT 



tives and skills of advising have broad 
uiilirv. 



The Skills of Advising Project 

In a joint venture by the Far West 
Laboratory and the Marin County 
Teacher Advisor Project, teacher advi- 
sors, teachers, and researchers ;ina- 
Ir/ed vide( )ta jx,'s 4 )f adv isor-teacher 
conferences based on classnxim ob- 
serv at ion . d )mpleted during the 
spring of 1984 by eight advisors in 
collaboration with u/arteen teachers, 
the taped conferences were diverse in 
grade Icn'el and subject matter, but 
they had r^o crucial characteristics in 
common. 

First, conferences were extraordi- 
nary' e\'ents. NX'ithout exception, the 
panicipating teachers found the con 
ferenct*s stimulating, rewarding, e\'en 
"an L*go l>ix)st." From the point of view 
of the teachers, these conferences 
"worked," offering a professional op- 
{X)rtunirs' that most would eagerly re- 
peat. 

Second, they were rare Even in 
these sch(X)ls where teacher ach isors 
worked regularly, interactions that 
brought advisors close to tcrachers' 
tliinking al>i)ut teaching or to their 
classr(X)m jx-rformance were infre^ 



quent. As recorded on their routine 
contact logs, most advisors' work oc- 
curred outside the classroom, 

For acK'isors, as for master or men- 
tor teachers, the acceptance, mutual 
respect, and close working relations 
that made advisors welcome in the 
classr<x)m appeared hard won. The 
advisor role hud neittier the force of 
bureaucratic authority nor the weight 
of tradition behind it. Advisors could 
apply no formal sanaion (for good or 
ill) and could wield little direa influ- 
ence over teachers' future rewards or 
(Opportunities Rather, advisors influ- 
enced teachers through informal in- 
teraction. 

lyndmming tip business. Advisors 
and teachers shared the dilemma of 
getting staned with one another. 
Teachers were c|uietly [K^rplexed 
about how to prtKeed, some resented 
the hours ach isors spent in the lounge 
(tr\'ing to drum up business) while 
teachers were hard at work in class- 
rcx)ms AcK'isors' open ended invita- 
tion to "use me" left tc^achers hesitant 
to pro}X)se anything that might cast the 
advisor in the role of "gofer" or aide. 
At the same time, advisors were hesi- 
tant to propose specific projects with 
teachers for fear of "stepping on toes.'* 
The result was a strange dance that 
transpired mostly in the tcrachers* 
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lounge, masdy at a {X)litc ciisuuKC, aaid 
mrely in the more uuimate cnvnon.s oi 
the cla.ssrcx)m 

To get past the teachers' lounge. 
aclvLs4)rs recruited interestetJ individ 
u'As on a case by cast* basis Teachers 
who were interviewed fell ilui the tirja 
move was best made by the ad\ isor, 
whose role in the sch<.x)l was untaniil 
iar and ambiguous. Tlie ad\'is«.)r could 
nuke a pitch to teachers about work 
worth doing, but the ad\'isor's pro{X)S' 



als had to Ix' ncit N}X'citic "This in 
what 1 ve done betorc This is wlut I 
could do tor > ou." 

lYtnciples ami fyractta^ ofcuitistn)^ 
nie generally helpful suikc that adv i 
sors ux>k toward teachers, contnbut 
ing in any way they could, combined 
witJi the well designed group training 
sessions, whicli they conducted tor 
teachers lo earn them entrx' it) teach 
ers' classrtK)ms. Once there, ihv wa\ 
ad\'is<.)rs conducted thefnseh'es m dis 



cussions and conferences with teach 
ers heltx'd earn them the rigiit io 
come again 

A close kx)k at the videola|X»d con 
ferences revealed si\ ways m which 
advisors and teachers succes.sfuUv 
UK)ked at leaching togettier The six 
principles are preseniled trv)m two 
jx)un> ot view I'lrst, the\ present the 
wav> an ad visi)r and teacher w^rk 
t^>gether conferences attain the great 
est depth, vigor, and raiige as a ii)int 
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achievement of a skillful pair accus 
lomed to working together on teach- 
ing. Second, the>' present the way an 
iuhisor takes the lead to build the 
necessary shared understandings, hab- 
its, and skills (see Figure 1). 

Do adtisors ghv achice? There are 
no established traditions in the leach- 
ing profession by which teachers re- 
ceive advice on their leaching, or offer 
advice to others. However skillfully 
and enthusiastically conduaed, the 
conferences described here placed 
teachers on unfamiliar ground with 
one another. Advisors were hesitant to 
"set themseK-es up as expen/' Tliey 
only rarely gave direct advice in their 
face-to-face conferences with teachers. 
Three explanations seemed plausible 
to the advisc)rs. 

1. KnouHedge. While secure in their 
general grasp of curriculum and peda 
gogy, advisors scmietimes believed 
tliey knew ioo linle to construct useful 
advice about a specific teacher s inten- 
tioas and praaices, the observed 
grade or subjea, or a panicular class- 
room situation. 

2. Streaegies. Advisors w ere relucunt 
to intnxiuce their own ideas in wav's 
thai might undermine teachers' own 
anal>'ses or ignore their aspirations To 
elicit commentar>' from teachers, the>' 
tx)ncentrated on mastering techniques 
of careful description, active listening, 
and skillful questioning. 

3. tikfuetur In their reticence to 
give advice, ad\ isors were responding 
to the prevailing professional etiquette 
among teachers: advice is not highly 
prized. Offering advice, es{X?cially un 
solicited advice, runs counter to the 
valued, accepted, collegial behavior of 
teachers. The etiquene surrounding 
advice-giving appears to be one in 
stance of a larger phenomenv)n, in 
which the reluctance to assen oneself 
on matters of curriculum and instruc- 
tion is seen as proper restraint in tlie 
exercise of professional g(X>d marv 
ners. 

Pushing the Umite of the 
Aihrbor Role 

For master and metitor teacfiers who 
must live up to the honor (and title) 
accorded to them, the advisors' ambiv^ 
alence about their position may strike 
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a familiar chord. The advisor role caii 
be examined from three perspeaives. 
( 1 ) the advisor as a peer who models 
productive professional relations, of- 
fering assistancx: when asked; (2) the 
adN'isor as a staff deiHiloper or ctmicu- 
lum specialist who offers training and 
consulting on specific topics; (3) the 
advisor as a setiic^ colleague whose 
demonMrated knowledge, skill, and 
energy warrant the rig^its to initiate 
and lead that go with the title of 
advisor. The first perspective was most 
consistent with descriptions offered by 
the advisors themselves, who stressed 
the "fiacilitative" aspects of their rela- 
tions with teachers. The third perspec- 
tive deserves our attention in light of 
the recent pressure to expand career 
leadership opportunities and rewards. 

TTie idea of leadership roles for 
teachers was attraaive to advisors and 
teachers alike. For both, however, Ta- 
cilitating* teachers was more accept- 
able than leading them; facilitation re- 
spects colleagues as persons and 
professionals, and considers their hu- 
manity' and their work, Facilitative ad- 
visors should be creative and diligent 
in their effoas to assist tt*achers, eager- 
ly joining in their work without pro- 
posing what the work should be. 

A more assertive stance appeared to 
raise the speare of heavyhandedness. 
Advivors worried that they would be 
seen as iasensitive to teachers prefer- 
ences and blind to their talents; tht7 
feared that direci and assertive aciion 
w\)uld be interpreted as riding rough- 
shtxl. 

At issue was how advisors or master 
and mentor teachers, with the prom- 
ises and claims implicit in these roles, 
could Ixxome leaders in the improve 
ment of teaching If seleciion as an 
"advisor" carried no sjx^cial status or 
expert standing with teachers, the fa- 
cilitator role necessarily would pre- 
vail: advisors would invite iLachers to 
deiide how and when to use their 
services, tliey wa)uld assist, res|X)nd» 
and give advice when asked. 

To the extent that the teachers ac- 
cepted the special status and expen 
standing of the advisors, however, ad- 
visors (and others in similar roles) 
prt)bably would be able to propose 
ideas for joint work, argue topics or 
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problems that deserve anention, raise 
tough questions, acc^ more and less 
promising ideas straightforwardly, and 
offer to teach others what thev' knew. 

These are not statements about the 
charaaer or qualific^ions of individ- 
uals, but prediciiuns about their ac- 
tions based on the history of the pro- 
fession and the organization of 
teaching in mc^t schools. Facilitators 
are far more compatible with tradition 
than leaders in curriculum and in- 
struction. In examining roles whose 
tides promise some professional lead- 
ership, we can reasonably ask: do their 
charaaeristic words and deeds lean 
more toward assenion and leadership 
or more toward facilitation and sup- 
port? 



Leadership or Facilitation? 

In light of aintemporary pressures — 
and opportunities — to expand leader- 
ship roles in the teaching profession 
and in schools, we have pressed the 
leadership issue. Deliberately exag- 
germing the di.stinaion between lead- 
ership and facilitation reveals the chal- 
lenges and dilemmas that the advi.sor 
role poses. In praaice, the lines will 
be less clear, the distinciions more 
subtle. As we follow new efforts to 
invest the teaching career with richer 
professional opportunities, rewards, 
and obligations, however, we will do 
well to keep the less subtle con.struc- 
tion in mind. Central to any improve- 
ment-oriented initiative that rests 
heavily on joint work on teaching are 
the principle's and skills of advising. At 
slake are substantial gains in profes- 
sional support for learning to teach, 
and for the steady improvement of 
schcx^Is.D 

This article was adapted from "f^fxjifession- 
at Defekpmeru Roles arid Relationsfops. 
Princples and Skills of Adi isinff " by Jt4dUb 
Warren Little, Priscilla Galagaran, and 
Rtidetle O'Neal (Far West Laboratory , No- 
irmber 2984) The uvrk uas supported by 
the National Institute of Education. Con- 
tract 400-83-003 

JudlOi Warren little is Senior Program 
Direaor, Far West l^)r3iory for Educa- 
tional Research and IX-vtHopment^ 1855 
Folsom Street, San Francisco, California 
94103 
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Voluntary Collegial Support 
Groups for Teachers 



Teachers at a Calgaiy, Alberta, high school are 
pooling their talents and expertise within peer support 
groups to aid one another's professional growth. 
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A s ceadiers, we invest much 
time, effort, and care \o ensure 
that the right climate for 
growth exists in o\xv classrcx)ms, and 
that is as it should be But it is equalh 
imponant to make a similar invest- 
mem in our ow n personal and profes 
sional growth. 

ITie Effective Sch(K)LvFrofessK)nal 
l>e\eIopment Committee of Henrs 
Wise Wood High Schcx)! in Calgan, 
Canada, faced the challenge of plan 
ning professional development activi 
ties for a highly trained and competent 
group of 93 tc*achers respt)nsihle for 
the instruction of 1,7(X) students. Made 
up of nine vcilunteers representing 
Administration, Guidance, and the Ac- 
ademic depanmenis, the committee 
was also responsible for implemen. 
ing an Effective Sch<x)ls program 

In looking at professional develop- 
mem for our staff, we realized that 
while we would ntner thmk of pre 
senting random, disconnected lesNoiis 
to our students, tiiat was precisely 
what we were doing in our staff de\ el- 
opment activities. Tlie three profes 
sional days {x*r year mandated b\ the 
(^Igary lioard of Education were often 
exciting, informative breaks in the 
routine of teaching; but the informa- 
tion they impaned was seldom direct 
ly or [XTmanently applied to our class- 
rcxmis. After much discussion and 
with feedback from che staff, we re 
solved that we needed a plan that 
would provide fiK'us for both our fvr- 
sonal and professional growth aiid 
would use our resources as a staff 

Principles of Profiessional 
Growth 

Our committee establtshed five priiici 
pies that delineate our lx.'liefs about 
professional growth: 



1 Teachers benefit from individual, 
small group, and large grvajp profes 
sional development activities, so eacli 
must be encouraged in the sch^K)l. 

1. Professional development is 
most effective when undenaken vol 
untarily by individuals 

3. tin>wth activities should build 
U{X)n the strengths, interests, and tal 
ents of each teacher and must be 
relevant 

'4. Professional development iKtivi 
ties can stimulate awareness in teacii 
ers of their level of skill development, 
leading to celebration as well as 
gn )wih. 

S. tirowth i'an be enhanced 
through a collegial suji{K)rt system thai 
values grossth activities, provides mor 
al support, and facilitates small groups 

If the teachers at VX ise >X'(hk! were 
truly going to make use of Hieir talents 
and exjx:nise, we had to f ind a wav to 
tap the Collective resoiirces of the statt 
Collegial supjxia groujis seemed to 
be the answer 

Details of the Program 

NX'e presented the Professional Devel 
tjpment Program to tlie stat! at tlie 
bc'ginnmg of the 19Hh schix)! term. 
pro|X)sing it as a one-year pilot organ 
i/ed with a • laximuni of 3^ paitici 
pants divide^ m\o gro ps of H to Itl 
teachers. The groups would meet reg 
ularly thnmgliout the year, Their pri 
niar\ role would Ix* to provide a c h 
mate of mutual trust, rc^sjx'Ct. and 
support for teachers engageii in 
growth activ ities. Their content would 
be shaped bv teachers' individual 
ncvds and would use group members 
skills and talents while identit\ ing new 
areas for deveic opment We en^pha 
si/cxl that all participants would hv 
\ ital memlH:rs of the group, \ alued as 




*'We emphasized 
that all participants 
would be vital 
members of the 
group, valued as 
much for their 
support as for theii^ 
talents, ideas, and 
participation/' 
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VOLUNTARY C.OLLEGIAL SUPPORT GROUPS FOR TEACHERS 




"The positive 
response from the 
staff exceeded even 
our optimistic 
expectations. Witliin 
a few days, 30 
teachers had 
volunteered." 
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much for ihcir suppoa us tor ihcir 
calcncs, ideas, and panicipaiuju. 

After e\'aluatii)n and retinemcnt, wc 
said the proj<rani \\\mk\ be offered 
again in the tbllowing year. The princi- 
pal, along with another committee 
member, would co facilitate each 
gr<uip. In this way, trained faciliiau)rs 
would be available in subsequent 
vears if staff demand necessitated a 
greater numlxT of gri^ups. 

Hie {'H)Sitive response from the staff 
exccvded even our optimistic ex{xxia 
tions. VC'ithin a fe>\ days, 30 teachers 
had volunteered. Groups were formed 
ba,sed on availability for meeting at 
designated times once a month. Each 
group consisted of teachers with a 
wide range of subject sfX'CiaiiZiition 
and leaching experience, as wvH as 
department heads and administrators. 
Since teachers bought into time sU)ts 
rather than friendsliip or depanment 
afliliations, the com{X)si(ion of the 
grtxips wus quite mixed; and many 
people did m% know one another well 

An essential pan of the collegial 
supfx)n groups is a grt)up member 
handN>ok we call The Hinder." Itiis 
handlxK)k includes an overv iew of and 
intHKluciion to the Professional IX'vel- 
opment Program; a jxTsonal profile 
section to reci^rd data related to indi- 
vidual teaching careers: a professional 
growth section to Ix- de^'elo|x*d by 
partjcipants according to their needs, a 
sectiofi for retlections, notes, and jot- 
tings, and a file secuim for useful 
articles, letters of reference, career 
d^K'umenis, and so on The Binder is 
an organi/afional tool as well as a 
diaiA of an individual teacher s quest. 
H\ recording {>rotess!onal growth 
withm the pages of a hiH)k, we hoped 
to crnphasi/e \\s importance 



Phases of Implementation 

Our Prijfessional I )evelt opment Pro 
gram was implvmenied \n three 
ph;ises 

Pfxisi' I entailed a full day of start 
up acfivities— team building, self as- 
sessment, introducing pr^xess skills, 
and devel( iping the concept of individ 
ual growth and teaching improvement 
j^lans V^'e were tonunate to secu e 
funding to cover substitutes for the 



whole group s^) that adivities could be 
held off campus at the nearby area 
office Teachers' reactions to the ses- 
sion were overwhelmingly positive, 
and there was signific^ant bonding of 
group members. 

During Phase U participants met 
monthly for a minimum of three 
hours. Skills and pnxesses such as 
brainstorming, problem S4)lving, and 
providing feedback to colleagues de- 
veU)ped during the initial pliase were 
reinforced, each group formed a 
unique identity. 

The four facilitators of the groups 
met lx*fore each set of sessions to 
discuss the development of the 
groups, assess group member needi 
and interests, and plan the agenda. 
Although general planning and objec 
tives for the three groups were basical- 
ly the same, facilitators were free to 
modifv' the prtxeedings according to 
the needs and personality of the 
groups, each of which de\'ek)ped a 
character of its own One group, for 
example, tended to prefer quite practi- 
cal discussions of problems or c^ent^s 
within the school while other groups 
focused more upon philosophy or 
theory. 

Kach session Ixgan wjth refresh- 
ments contributed by a group mem- 
fx.T~we discovered many excellent 
c(H)ks among our colleagues — and 
with a brief s(Kial interlude. A warm- 
up or focusing aaivit^' designcxl to 
help us get to know one another bet- 




"Sharing successes 
as well as problems 
became a standard 
activity as members 
encouraged and 
reinforced one 
another's growth/' 
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''Nothing in a school 
is more powerful 
than teachers who 
have achieved 
agreement on what 
is truly important 
We have found the 
coUegial support 
model an effective 
vehicle for bringing 
about that 
agreement'' 

tcr was led b\' a mcnilxT who had 
pre\'U)u.sly volunteered 

Each session in Phase II consisted of 
{ 1 ) the presentation of a new concept 
or thei)r>- that applied to the group s 
work, and {Z)an aai\ity that facilitated 
each individuai's planning for fX?rson- 
al and professional grcMih. For exam- 
ple, one session presented an explana- 
tion of the Sergiovanni Leadership 
Model After a discussion of the impli 
cations of tht model, teachers worked 
in groups to explore the applications 
of the mcxJel to their own classr(x>ms 
and to the sch(H)l as a whole, and to 
examine flieir ow n strengths and areas 



in which ihe> desired gro\sth Each 
session concluded with proces^sing the 
day s aaivities and writing in Rellec- 
tive Journals contained within the 
Hinders. 

As the year pr^Kecded, group mem- 
bers were exfiosed to self-asjHfssment 
strategies, theoretical material about 
the nature of leadership, and a nnxlel 
for schix)! growth, Each teacher also 
created a professional grimth plan, 
implemented it, and shared results 
with the group Sharing successes as 
well as problems became a standard 
activity as memlx^rs encouragtti and 
reinforced one another s growih, 

Tlie sessions afforded teachers the 
t)pponunirv' to re{X)rt to their groups 
about something exciting they had 
or a classr(K)m discover^' thc^ had 
made. As relationships stren^*\ened. 
interaaion among group mem ers in 
other settings increased Small, casual 
collections of group members could 
Ixf found in the staff rix)m owr coffee 
pursuing a line of thought opc^ned up 
at "Ciroup." 

Pfxi^' III of the program was the 
wrap-up session — a time for sharing 
successes and joining together in cele- 
bration. Each participant assessed his 
or her involvement in the program 
and completcni an e\'aluation to be 
used in refining the program. 

Where Do We Go from Here? 

Informal and written evaluations of 
the program's pilot year indicated en 



thusiasm for ct.)llegial support groups. 
Participants were positive about the 
theoretical material presented, the 
chance to air problems with col- 
leagues, and the encouragement the 
program gave tliem for setting and 
achieving professional goals Many felt 
more time was needed to pursue im- 
portant issues. Much remains to be 
done in rewriting and polishing the 
program next year; there are man\' 
questions to be resolved We are, how - 
ever, convinced of the value of the 
collegia! suppon group as a vehicle 
for professional growth within our 
sch(X)L 

As we gain in understanding the 
complex prtKes.s of learning and the 
teaching strategies that bring it about, 
we may become discouraged by the 
magnitude of our task But there is 
hofK' in the p<nential within ourselves. 
In organizing to tap our own re- 
sources, we may help to overcome the 
problems plaguing our schcx)ls. Noth- 
ing in a sch(K)l is more pcwerful than 
teachers who have achie\rd agree- 
ment on what is truly imp^)rtant We 
have found the collegial suppon mod* 
el an effedive vehicle for bringing 
al>oui that agreement ^ 

Mary Paquctlc is ChaiqxTson of the 
Kffective Sc hiK)ls. Professional IX'velop- 
nieni ComniUtcv and Head t)f the English 
IVpt of [k'nr\ Wise WchkI fligh Si-h<K>l. 
910 -'S Ave. SW, CUgan, Allx-na T2V 
C)S() 
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Cooperative Professional 

Development: 
Peer-Centered Options 
for Teacher Growth 



When districts provide supporting 
conditions, teachers can work together in 
small teams, using a variety of collaborative 
methods, for their professional growth. 



An encouraging developmeni in 
instructional supervision is the 
widespread interest in peer- 
centered options such as 'ax)peraiive 
development" (Glaithorn 1984). "col- 
league consultation" (Goldsberry 

1986) , and peer coaching" (Brandt 

1987) , Cooperative prof(^tonal detvl- 
opmeni is the inclusive term used 
here to embrace these and other 
forms of peeroriented systems. My 
experience m helping numerous 
school districts implement such pro- 
grams convinces mc of the need to 
clarify the concept, systematize the 
approaches, and synthesize wliat has 
been learned about effective 
implementation 

let s begin by clarifying the concept. 
Cooper aih'e professiortal detelopnieru 
is a process by which small teams of 
teachers work togetlier, using a variet)' 
of methcxis and struaures. for their 
own professional growth. Small teams 
of two to six seem to work best. The 
definitive cliaraaeristic is ccK)peration 



among peers; the meihcxis and struc- 
tures vary. 

In systematizing the apprcxiches, the 
intc*nt is to strengthen practice by de- 
lineating the sc*veral forms that c<x)p- 
erative development can take, Tliere 
are at least five diflferent ways in which 
small teams of teachers can work to» 
gether for their own professional 
growth (see fig. 1). A few ex{>ens in 
tlie field advocate only one approach 
(usually the one with which they are 
most closely identified )» but it sc*ems 
more useful tc) viev^^ C(K)perative de* 
velopment broadly. After all, each ap- 
proach has its own special advantages. 
Teachers who are reluciant to observe 
colleagues through the pr<K"esscs of 
peer su^x^rvision or peer coaching can 
lx"gin with one of the otlier options 

Professional Dialogue 

Professional dialogue occurs when 
small groups of teachers mtxn regular- 
ly for the guided discussion of their 
own teaching as ii relates to current 
developments in education. The oh 



jeciive is to facilitate refleaion about 
practice, helping teachers become 
more thoughtful decision makers. 
Other approaches, such as peer super 
vision and peer coaching, are ain- 
cerned with teachers' skills, but pro 
fcssional dialogue puLs cc^nition at 
the center. As Clark and Peterson 
{ 1986) note, three aspec^s of thinking 
play an imjx^rtant role in the teacher*s 
c:lassrcx)m performance: the teacher s 
planning, Ixith before and after in 
struction, the teacher s interactive 
th<night,s and decisioas while teaching; 
and the teacher s theories and bcHefe, 

Professional dialogue attempts to 
raise tlie level of all three aspects of 
thinking through guided discussion, 
which ensurc-s tliat the prcKess does 
not degenerate into unprcxluaive ver- 
bal {Xisturing, I Iwe had some success 
with an approach derived from Buch- 
mann's (1985) 'conversation abc^ut 
teaching." In my own version, the 
pr(x:css works as follows, 

I'irst, group members meet to de- 
cide basic questions about the struc- 
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turf of the dialogues: frequency, time 
aiid place of meeUngs The\ lay out a 
tentative agenda for the first three 
months, ideniifv ing the leader for eacti 
discussion. In developing topics for 
the agenda, the group should fcxus on 
professional issues that ( 1 ) are inijior- 
tant to them educationally; (2) are 
ones about which informed people 
seem to differ; and (3) are ones for 
which some background material is 
available. Some issues might be relat- 
ed to a given subjeci matter: the teach 
ing of grammar in English, the use of 
controversy in siKial studies, the siruc^ 
ture of the curriculum in an. Others 
might cut across the disciplines: the 
use of ability grouping, the impor 
tance of learning styles, the desirability 
of moral education. 

Each session follows a thrc*e-stage 
formal designed to make the dialogue 
prixluctive. The first stage emphasizes 
external knowledge Tlie group leader 
begins by summarizing the views of 
experts and the evidence fn^m empiri- 
cal research. (1 have found ihe synthe 
ses of resc-arch in F.dticatknml Li*cuier 
ship especially useful for this 
purpose.) The memtxTS then pr(KX*ed 
to analyze, noi dispute, that external 
knowledge: To what extent do the 
cxpeas agree? Wliat are the specific 
issues tliat divide themi' >X^hat e\ idence 
is available from the research reviews? 
To what extent is the research cni 
dence in con Ilia? 

In the second stage, the discussion 
centers on |X*rsonal knowledge: \ttiat 
have wx^ learntxi about this matter 
through our jx*rsonal ex{X'rience? In 
what ways does i)ur experiential 
knowledge sup{X)n i)r question the 
external knowledge? In tliis stage the 
teachers are encouraged to value what 
they have knirned from teaching and 
to reflect in depth alx)ut that tacit 
knowing. The hofx- is tliat they will 
learn from each other through ojx-n 
listening. The intent here is to help 
teachers maintain a .state of produaive 
tension Ixween the two kinds of 
knowledge — neither mindlessly ac- 
cepting external knowledge nor f(K)l- 
ishly rejecting it. 

The final stage kxiks to the future 
what are the implications of this dis 
cussion for our teaching? Here the 
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Fig. 1. Types of Cooperative Development 



teachers attempt to build connetitDns 
between the professional dialogue 
and their future praatces. The>- exam 
ine tt)gether how the research and 
their shared experiential knowledge 
can best inform their planning and 
their ii.\"-active decision making. And 
they rcilcct ofx-nh abt)ut whether and 
to what extent their theories and be- 
liefs have begun to doange as a result 
of the dialogue. 



"Some time should 
be reserved for 
team-developed 
emichment units, 
which reflect the 
special knowledge 
and interests of 
teachers and extend 
the scope of the 
district guide in 
exciting ways." 
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Other discussion models, of course, 
can be used in the dialogues. Schon 
(1983) reports some success helping 
teachers use a moderately structured 
approach concerned with their reflec 
tion in action — how the\' think as pro- 
fessionals. Tlie imponant consider- 
ation is to ensure that the diak)gues 
have enough direaion and coherence 
to make them professionally 
productive 

Althtmgh there seem to fx* no rigor- 
ous studied examining the effects of 
such dialogues, my ex}x*rience indi- 
cates that tficN' do achieve }>ositive 
results. I'anicipantN tc\^m that they 
Hnd the discussions useful, they note 
chaiiges in their own attitudes about 
the issues examined. 

Curriculum Development 

Curriculum dev'eU)pment, as !he term 
is used here, is a cooperative enter- 
prise among teachers by which the\' 
nunJih the district curriculum guide 
Viliilc theR- is obviously a need for a 
district curriculum guide dcTek)fXHl 
by curriculum specialists and expen 
teachers, there is also a need for teach- 
er generated materials that extend the 
district guide and in the pnxess make 
it more useful. 

leachers' collafioraiivc work can 
take three forms First, when teachers 
ofxraffomdize the curriculum, ihc7 
develop yearly and unit plans for 
teaching. Tlie>- take the general district 
guide, which ordinarily includes only 
lisis of objectives and rc^commendeci 
teaching methods, and turn it into a set 
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of usable instructional plans Yhv 
tcaclicrs tirst sketch out \varly plans, 
indicactng the general units ot study 
and the lime all(K"ati(?ns for each unit. 
TlicT then doclop detailed unit plans, 
integraiinH cenain areas of the curric 
ulum, adding their own creative teach- 
ing suggestions, and including more 
recent materials 

Second, since most guides do n^H 
make suflicient provisions for individ- 
ualization, teacheis also cukipi the dis- 
tria guide f()r special student popula- 
tions Tliey dcN-elop materials that 
respond to students' varied learning 
styles; indicate priorit\- i)bjectives for 
the least able; include remediation 
activities for those who do not achie\x- 
initial master>'; and suggest instruc- 
tional activities that will enable mi)re 
capable students to achieve greater 
depth of understanding. 

I'inally, teachers eriricf:) the district 
guide by de\x*loping optional enrich 
ment units for all class<.'s. As I have 
argued elsewhere (Glatthorn 19H"), 
the district-mandated curriculum 
sh\)uld not consume all available in- 
structional lime; some lime should be 
reserved for team-dewlojX'd enrich 
meni units, which rellect the sjxrial 
knowledge and interests of teachers 
and extend the scope of the district 
guide in exciting ways For example, 
one team of Hnglish teachers might 
de\'eIop an enrichment unit on liKal 
dialects; a scK'ial studies team could 
add a unit on religious culls in Amert 
can lusion 

Obviously these curritulum de\el 
ijpmeui sessions make several imj'V)r 
tant contributions They increase- 
teacher cohesiveness by britiging 
teachers together around a cimimon 
i;isk, enable them to sh;ire ideas about 
teaching and learning, and result iti 
useful priKluils 

Peer Supervision 

Peer sufX'n ision is a pnKvss bv which 
small teams of teachers use the essen- 
tial comf-HJnents of clinical superx ision 
to help each other grow professional- 
ly Although there are se\eral mcKlels 
of peer supervision. Goldsberry's 
(19H()) "colleague consultation" ap 
proach strms to be the most s\ stemat 
ic (He rejecis the term peer siilKTii 



"Students of coached 
teachers had greater 
achievement on a 
model-relevant test 
than did students of 
uncoached 
teachers/' 



st<}N because i( seems sell 
contradicton: fhxr suggests equals; 
si^fHTiviioft connotes sujKniority ) 

Ttie (ioldsberiy model has nine ke\ 
characteristics 

1 . The process is observation 
based colleagues observe each other 
teach. 

2 . The < )bservat m )n is data * based : 
tiie observer records full information 
about the dxss obser\ed. 

3. There is collaborative assess 
ment: each panicipant tries to identity 
j^at terns of teacher and le;irner 
iK'havior 

I There is a concerii for le;ir:^'^f* 
outcomes, Ixith mtended and unantici 
p;tted <»nes 

S The coHalioranve assessment is 
basc'd ufxm the teacher's "es}>)used 
platform,' ti)e learning goals and pruv 
ciples he or she subscribes to 

(> I'he pnKvss involves a ode ot 
ohseivations and conferences 
The priKX'ss is confidential 

H The proii has a future orienta 
lion the goal of the consultation is to 
produce future Ix-i^etus 

9 There is reciproia! assessment 
just as (he consultant helps the teacher 
improve practice, so should the teach 



er lidp the consultant improve »s or 
her Ci)nsulting skills. 

I nder appropriate conditions, fx^er 
sufX'nisK )n p r( xluces desi rable re- 
sults. For example, Roix*r and Moff- 
mM\ (198C)) re|x)n that the teachers 
involved in their program were eager 
to improve, had a gcxKl idea of where 
they mo.st needtxl improvement, and 
learned b\' listening to each other and 
their students. When conditions were 
not right, however, jx*er supervision 
programs have lx*en less than success- 
ful { see, for ex:imple, McFaul and Ox)- 
jxT s 19S4 anicle and Ck)ldsfx'rr\''s 
critique of their research in the same 
issue) 

Peer Coaching 

Peer coaching, nK)si clearly articulated 
m the work of Bruce Joyce (see Brandt 
19H*^) and Beverly Showers (1984), is 
similar to jx-er supervision in that it 
includes {xer 4)bservations and con- 
ferences ^et it se ems to have some 
crucial differences .sufficient to set it 
apart First, there is an assumption that 
peer coaching follows and builds 
upon staff development, in which 
teachers learn about the tluH)retical 
foundation of the skill, observ^e the 
skill Ix'ing demonstrated, and practice 
the skill with feeiiback. Second, it 
seems to have a sharjx'r fixus: piX'V 
coaching teams work together to learn 
one of tile imxJels of leaching or to 
implement sonx* sixrific classrcxim 
centered improvement. Finally, the 
pnxess seems to be much more inten- 
sive than most jxer super\ision nnxi 
I'ls jovce (in Brandt recom 
meixls six da>'s of stalf dc*\'elopment 
tor the teacher to Ix-gin acquiring a 
new mcxlel of teaching and has found 
ihai a will take as manv as f>0 trials tor 
the teacher to achieve executive con 
irol or complete command 

In her training manual for peer 
coaches. Showers identihes five major 
functions ot {x-er coaihing. Tlie first is 
the provision of companionship: as 
teachers talk about their success and 
trusiraiions w-Mi the new mociel of 
teat lung, thev reduce the sense of 
isolation that seems endemic to the 
pn)fession Scvond, teacher.s give each 
other technical feedback as they prac- 
tice the new model of teaching. Tlie 
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di¥giopmtnf yM ei^oy a gmtor chance of 



it Urn dbrrtct ttvt*: a cUstrkl administrator or supervisor 
proftramf . 

it tilt Kfcool tvw»l: pdndpal takei teadership in 
in l o d aili i f col U bon O ott and c o o p €f»b o n, and by 

and trust b 6 ft n> «w adminbtrrtofi and 



•aparate from the evaluMkMi process: all 
ItapfMlM pf«fmm ivma^ conAdtntial wM% the 

Mimv a4Mlnct tecitf and make use oi a shartd (ai^uage 

Itrtupoaa waded to Mtiale and suiU^ the coopenthe 

mi dwiptft needed to support cottaboratk>n: the use oi 
OM^ecMon; the school schedule makes H possible for 
; acaff aeaignmeot procedures foster cooperation. 



Fig. 2. Conditions Supporting Cooperative Professional Development 



ttvdback IS objective, not cvalu.Uis'c. 
and is conlincd U) Dhscnatiofi.s dlxmi 
the cxcvutK)!! ot nuKicl rclcvain skills 
lliird, there is a tondnuing emphasis 
u\\n\ .iiulv/ing the applicaiuin ^fthe 
ne^^' nuKlel ot teaching, to hel() parnct 
pants extend exeeutive control Tfie 
goal IS not to enif^lov the nuKiel onU 
once in a soniovhat uncertain trial bui 
to interriali/e it .so that us use tx'coines 
s{X)ntant\)us and flexible louiih. the 
fxvr coach hel{)s the teacher adafM the 



"Collaborative 
research . . . can 
close the gap 
between 'doing 
research' and 
^implementing 
research findings/ 
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leach Hig II 1^ )dcl to itie special needs < )\ 
tlu' parncular siu^^lenrs unoKed The 
\.uaJt assists ttic leadier in anaU/ang 
suident res[X)nses and nunJitving i\w 
j fiUKk'l ac^'iuclingls i iiMlls. die coacti 
I ta^^ilitates carls tnals ut the fii^>iiel h\ 
! [Mu\'idtng su[>(><ni 

j Pf ehnufiai \ sfudies sii^^^st [\]a[ 
I peef coa<.htng .jJite\t's the results in 
I tcndcii In one i aretnllv designcxi 
': silk1\ . Slu Avers ( ]')S ^ t It uind that, with 
I a relaiiveis t^riet peno\.i ni training, 
I pi'er Loaches were al^le u> pro\ide 
I toliow u[) tiainini; iu oiIki u-actuTs. 
j who came lo regaid iheni as hel[>tul 
j and iMolessional in tlien uniduci Sec 
! ond. coaching did nureaseitJiis 
I ler oi Ic.ti; mg And. p^^Thaps nu^st 
I irnpoilant ol .ill, ttie sUii^l^iHs 
! u lached iJicr s had grcaiei .ichicse 
] (Ucnl on J piodel rclevanl test \\]a\] dul 
I suidrtiis nncoacik'd UM^^h^'is 

\ Action Kescardi 

; Acnon lesLMu h is a ^ollah< 'fansc u'ttoit 
; In learns ^ j! icadK-i s ) uiennt\ an 

unjH)ri.nit p[<jt>k'(]i .tnd dc\clop a 
1 u k.ihU- St niiUon As .j ini.*.i!is of s< 
; mg ^JuH)l piol^lcins, jcnon fcscaich 
^ v\ .is 1 11 st { ;\ i i!nfn<.'nded In Mephcn 
I C.(iu'\ th^S-^) lap.gut^hlng to! .{ 

■ tew Jctad^^'s .is J rescai .ippirujv li. {[ 
' s^^'cins U' !h' r'lito^iuv; j ftAiN.tl ol 

uuciesi 

As ss nil fui [ V ^ It.ih^j; air .ip 
; pio.ulK s (h Ml rcsL'ai < h Like's eral 
• twons A \er\ usriul fnodel h.is h^.'cn 



*.lL'\L-lopc\l .ind> lested b\ I.ietK'rinan 
( I'^Hd I and iicr colleagues, wtio ini.H.ii 
lied a [M\Kess usL\i iriiiialK t^N Tikun 
oU. VX ard. and Ciiitfin i 19"9) In gener 
al ib.e priKCss works as follviws 

I r.ollahorati\ e researcti teaiii 
nienilxTs identjh a pfot'^lefu {he\ 
would like lo : cseai cl) 

2. Iliev make collaboraii\e ^.ieci 
sions al^out the .s}X'cifK research qu<.'s- 
tions and the met!uxio!og> 

^ The\ cair\ out the reseau h de 
sign, attending sutiicienih to d • com 
plexitK's ol the cla.sst\K)m 

i I1ie\ use llie researJi lesnlls (o 
design an miei^ennon lo he nniMe 
nienied m (lie sctuH)l 

>X'hile noung thai collahoraiis e le 
sear^^ h has h\)lh su*. cesse s and tailures. 
laeherman iei>4)rts that the (Mikcss 
can 

• ilitatt* i\*lleciion afx)ut tc aw huig. 

• unae teachers anJ ptornofc colic 
gial inlet ac tion, 

• close ihe gap Inivseen doing re 
seafch and implemc'tumg rcsc'.iicli 
Itndmgs. ' 

• gne le.iclu'fs .in opponunU\ to 
assume new loles and gain a sense ni 
err^pi )w c-t rncni, and 

• legiiiinaie leacheis [tactual un 

; d e 1 st .1 n 1 n g .md pi ot essn Mi.d 
j concerns 

i Implementing Coi>peraUve 
I Profeiisional Development 

! How can a sch^H)l distric't uni^lcmc'ni a 
i v<K*[>eian\e de\elo(imen{ [ifogt.im^ 
; ] Ik answei iiu oKes t>oth a general set 
: i )\ suppi n tn e c^ )p,chnons .md a spec ilu 
I process ot ifuj^lemenlaiion Ihe gcfi 
' era! conditions needed lor siKccsstul 
i impU'menLiiion, siimm.ir i/ed. ii; l ig 
i Lire J. ha\ e l)een drawn liom a icak'w 

■ liuralufc on ihe sc-\eiai loinjs 

■ « oo|H'fati\"e deNelo[Mneni Mucc the 
j tesc'.Hch has Ikc'u limited in e\:c*ni 
' Ami une\en m .jujluN. ih< 'se o'ndi 

; nons shiiuid he \ic'N\eO as leDLili^e 
] gindc lmcs 

II these o^ndilions are generjli\ 
psc"setu. ttup. wh.al spectfu p.t^KCss 
siiiiLiLi he usech C.lcMrh several ifU 
plemeuLtluMt sn.iiegies ^ai\ work The 

' pfi t^ess explained helow dci iscstrum 
m\ expcuetue m woikm.g wiih nu 
n ler ( >us s^ h» h )1 disi ru is m e^^tahji^hing 

' sui. h (n\ /gf .ims 
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C:CX)PKRA nVF. PROFESSIONAL DEVKLOPMENl^ PEERCENTHRED OPTIONS FOR TEACHER CROWH 



1. A disiria planning team com 
|X)sed of ilisiria adminisiraiors, super 
visors, principals, and classroom 
teachers establishes guidelines to ap- 
ply to all distria schix)ls. Thase guide- 
lines specify such matters as: which 
program options may Ix? offered at the 
sch<K>l level; which teachers will be 
eligible to panicipate in the cxxipera 
live programs; how schtx)ls may pro- 
vide time for the cxx^perative pro- 
grams; how the programs may be 
evaluated; how the program will be 
administered and ctx)rdinated at the 
district level. 

2. Under the leadership of their 
principal, each sch(K)rs tacult>^ mem- 
bers review the guidelines and anahve 
the various ci^llaborative options. Tlie> 
determine how many and which of the 
coHalx:>rative programs the>' wish to 
undenake, then work i^ut the specific 
details of implementing thixse pro- 
grams. One schcx:)l might decide to 
begin with only peer coaching. Anoilv 
er might cluxise to have some teach 
ers experience professional dialogues, 
while others collaborate in action re- 
search Tliese decisions are summa- 
rized in a prujx)sal submitted to the 
district planning team. 

5. The distria planning team re- 
views the proposals, suggests mtxiiti- 
cations, develops a budget to support 
the school based proposals, and 
makers appropriate plans for any re- 
quired districrv\ide staff development. 

4. Each schcK)! implements its own 
program, providing the specific staff 
dexelopmeni needed for the options 



chosen and conducting its own 
evaluation. 

llie mi|>iementaiion pnxess, like 
the programs themselves, is collabora- 
ti' c. involving cXK){XTation berv\tx*n 
the district and the memlxT schcxils 
and between administrators, supeni- 
S4)rs, and teachers. 

Less a Job, More a Profession 

Tliere are, then, several wav^s by which 
teams of teachers can profitably work 
together to facilitate their profe\sional 
growth. Tliere is little "hard ' c.idence 
tfiat such approaches will result in 
txnte. student achievement, but there 
is a growing bcxly of evidence that 
they are making teaching less a job 
and more a prijfession.D 
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Patricia Ranfj' and Pam Robbins 



Professional Growth and Support 
through Peer Coaching 



In a Sonoma County, California, school district, the 
spirit of companionship and experimentation 
created during coaching training has 
spilled over into daily life. 
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In 1985 tiK* Old Adobe Union Sc1kx)I 
Disirict, in Si)mmia 0)unt> , Cidifur- 
nia, implemented a fx^er ccxurhing 
pnjgram to provide support to ne\\'ly 
hired teachers and to offer le^nlership 
roles to exjxfrienced teacfKTS.* The 
need for such a program first tx.\:ame 
evident when, after 10 years of dec lining 
enrollment, the district suddenly faced 
an increase thm allowed ihc hiring of 
additionaJ teac+iers With enrollment in- 
creasing, the principals did niH have 
lime to give the new teactn^rs tiK* sup 
port iIk?>' deservcxl and needed As a 
result, many were (jverwhelmed hy 
classrcx^m demands. When one of them 
resij^ied after tA\'o months, citing undue 
stress as the reas4.)n, district adminlstra 
tors began searching for a solution. 

At the time, Old Adobe District had 
in place a long-range plan to train 
teachers in instructional strategies, lie 
twt^*n 19H2 and 198S, all teachers had 
attekided Hve day workshops based on 
the Hunter model of teaching Tt*ach 
ers and administrators therefore had a 
common language for talking about 
ttnching; but there had bc*en no follow- 
through to help them maintain their 
new skills, and they liad found few 
oppc^rtunities to talk about teaching 
In 1983 another event had encour 

Ii48 



aged district officials to take action; 
California had enacicxi Senate Bill 813, 
rt^quiring sch<x)l districts to address 
the needs of probationary teachers. 
Old Adobe District elected to try to 
mc^t ail these different needs — those 
of nt*\\' teachers, those of probaiionar\' 
teachers, and those of experienced 
teachers—through peer coaching 



Being able to laugh 
and joke about 
mistakes ££icilitated 
shared examination 
of teaching, 
opportunities 
for reflection, 
self-analysis, 
and growth^ 
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Becoming Peer Coaches 

In spring 1986, 1 1 teachers volun 
teered to become the first }xrr 
coaches An additional I t teachers re 
ceived training the following spring. 
Tnder the direction of Pam Robbins, 
the training addressed sc*\en major 
content areas ( scv tig. 1 ). On the Hrsi 
da\', Robbins detitied collaigue a>acf} 
mf{ and presented its rationale and 
research base, She asked tt^-achers and 
princi{>als to envision colleague Cixich 
ing. or fx*er ctwching, in its ideal suite* — 
what it would l(x>k like, sound like, fcvl 
like. Their rcrordc\l resjx)nses fKvaine 
the ground rulers that governed ensuing 
[xxf coaching activitit^s and tluit cN entu 
ally culniinatcxl in the pn)gram's being 
renamcxl "Pcvr Sharing and Coring. ' 

Participants received intensive train 
ing in C^ognitive C'oaching (C'osta and 
Ciarmsti>n 198S ), one of the exemplary 
models they surveyed In Cognitive 
(Icwching, during the preconference. 
tfie teacher makes e.xplh.it for the oh 
server the intended puri>ose of the 
lesson, expected student outcomes 
and tx'haviors. planned teaching be- 
haviors and strategies, any concerns 
al>out the lesson, and the desired fo 
cus of the observation, During the 
observation, the observer collects in- 
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tomuitoii aK)ui ihc lUMructioiiaL c ui 
ricular clcnunLs idcnuhcd hv the 
IcmcIkt Mxci ihc obscfvauoii, iUc two 
disiUSN what actually tu()|X'rK\i during 
the* Icvson. a.s oj-^piscxi io wlui was 
{^latincd The ob.scncr tacihiatcs this 
aiialvMs [n a.skiiig quc'^tion.s that 
}>rompt the teacher to retkvt on the 
lesson, reealhng actual teacher and 
student tx'haviors \i\ integral pan ot 
the |'H)Stconference is a disc ussion ot 
what the ohsener did tha[ facilitated 
Of hindercxl the learning pr».Kevs tor 
the teacher Togettier ihev learn, each 
troni a ditiereni |X"rs{X'ctive, alx)ut tiie 
busniess ot teaclung^ ohserMng. and 
supjxming one another 

During the .se\su>n. Factors Influ 
encing Peer (x)aching Relationships, 
participants examined various ele 
nuMits (cognitive stvles, educaiional 
Miets, intKlililN preferences) that in 
tluence what the\ \alue. how thev 
coniniunicaie. and wiut the\ KK)k tor 



dun ig obsef^atlons 1 loni this explo 
ratK>n, the teachers gaiiK\l an aj^prcvi 
ation tor the diverse wa\> a k^s^>n can 
Ix planned, delivercxi, thought about, 
and discussed 'Hiey later rejx)rted that 
the scission heljx\i build trust and 
acceptance and incre.ised their abilit\ 
to concentrate on the fwMike ot 
leaching, separate from the/>tT>o?i do 
ing the leaching 

IlKoughout all the sessions, the 
presenters provided thc\)ry'. demon 
stration. f^raciice o()}X)nunities, and 
tcx\l{\ick Then the panici[XinLs planncxl 
how thes would implement dx ix'w 
straic*gic^ back in ttxir sch<x)ls After 
[)nkiicing in gri)ups ot rvvo or thrcx* to 
|xrtc\i tlieir ct>.*ching skills, each ex[X' 



ric*ncvd teacher 
te*Klxr to cvXK'h 



was assigncv a new 



Sharing and Caring 

In ihe (oiloW'Up mcriings, the teaciier 
coaches shared succes.ses and grap 
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pled with challenges, and a spirit of 
companionship and exjx^rimcntation 
emerged. .\s thc*\' realized that oihei^ 
exfXTienccxl the same fnistraiions and 
doubts, thc*\ became comforuble talk- 
ing atx)ut diliicuU issues, laghi heaned 
humor was ari integral part of every' 
meeting Ikying able to laugh and joke 
about mistakes facilitated sharcxl ex- 
amination of teaching, opfxirtunities 
tor reflection, self anah-sts. and growifv 
i^oachmg nc*>\ teachers also sensi 
ti/cd tlie coaches to their ovsn daily 
mteraaions with students. At one 
worksho(\ a teacher slured this expe- 
rience: 

louring the presentation i)f nc^ con- 
I caught m\s»elf in the middle of a 
monologue that went somcihin^^ like 
Man, vou sitH ikm'f uruiersiatui I can t 
[xticve you tk)n'i get it. Tvv explained it 
ihrtx' dificreni wa>>, ii s written on the 
txjard, and oervone else understands " 

suddenly. I txxame painfully aware that 
I wa> putting ttie student down I caught 
mv hfc^ath and said, "It's okay Itiis i.s really 
hard stuff No one undersunds u 1 don I 
know whv I'm leachmg it 1 don't under- 
hand a -ihat s It I threw the chalk di^wn 
M\d said. Irt's go to rcxcss 

llie laughter shared over this retlec 
tion was \ et^ dilierent from tlie ner- 
vous laugluer that s<munimes cKCurs 
in groups where the members do not 
allow themselves to he xoilnerable for 
fear of tx:ing judged le^s comjKHent 
than others Bv nKKJelmg that it is okay 
to exiK'riment and not be ^x'rfcM, 
Kobbms had .set a lone of trust and 
acceptance, and the grou[^ had main 
uincxi the fcrlmg "we're all in this 
ti)gether ' 

As tiie projcxi progressed, the teach- 
ers expres,sed the idea that the term 
auidunf^ implied an unequal relation- 
ship 'Hius, thev' unanimouslv sup- 
(X)ned changing Uie name of the pro- 
gram from "Peer CA)aching ' to "Peer 
Sharing and Canng/' which implied 
c*quahty. ^liciy, and su[ifX)n 

Making Peef Coaching Work 

In Old Adi)be, several facti)rs were 
critical U) the succevs ot Peer Stunng 
and curing l^irticipatuni was, ot 
course, voluntary and the training env 
fxiwered teachers as well as equipping 
them with an expanded re[x*nv)ire of 
coaching skills l-'unher, the tiaining 
w as ongoing, the coaclies continued to 
meet as a group to learn from each 
other. Alx)ve all. the atmosphere wa.s 

1 
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supfHMiivc, M) tlwi teachers Icli ihw 
could lake risks As uiie icacJier said, 
"An>ihin>? worth doing is wonh duing 
p(X)rly, at tirst " 

Bc>t)nd the training itself. Hiianeial 
ajid k^istical sup{X)n from ilie district 
was essential Our sufXTinienUem aiid 
princijials allocated funds for training, 
released time, and follow up acti\ ities 
To solve the problem of conflicts be- 
tween meetings, for example, in 198""' 
88 the distria scheduled }X.vr coaci) 
ing meetings montiiK oti facult\ 
mc*etmg days. Ajid ttie principals 
agrcx*d not to schedule staff meetings 
on the second V['ednesd*i\ of eacti 
month to free that time for fx-er 
coaches from all four schtK)ls to tiicvt 
togetfier. 

Further, the principals provided di 
reilion for the program by attending 
workshops willi the coaches, mi del 
ing coaching fx-haviors. and rcs|X)nd 
ing to coaches' concerns Thc\' jIso 
"ran interference ' lu free up time for 
teachers to coach and to obsen ed 
and saw that agreements and limelines 
were cMablished and thai coaches lol 
lowtxJ through 0:1 commitments 

Reding the Benefits 

The spirit that charaeiL-n/ed the tram 
ing environment has no\s become a 
part of the schtH)l culture, (loat hing 
or "Peer Sharing and Caring" — is a 
m)rm in Old AdoK* Hach new teacher 
IS assigned a coach who assMs with 
mstruction and uiirodut es hnn or hi-r 
to the way things are dune at the 
schtK)l Tweniv one new and f)ioba 
tiunan tCiichers }ia\e served since tlie 
program was initiated 

lVi(?r io the [>rogram, parents as 
well as experienced teacliers anil ilie 
stafl had voiced concerns aIhku neuK 
hired teachers, \l)c o\erall inipr c-ssion 
was that, as a result ol lack ot ex}x-n 
ence, new teachers w<Te cos ernig the 
material 1<h) fast, thai thr'v were not 
assigning appropriate mnis o{ 
homework, and that the children were 
not achiev ing tfieir jx Henna!. ,\s fver 
coaches tx'gan spending time with the 
new teactiers, these com[>laints de- 
creased, and the new tcjihers also 
re|>orted feeling less ovtTwlie{nie<} 
and stressed 

As a result of iVer Car nig and Slun 
ing, topics of conversation it\ the stall 
nx)m are less often about |XM>nnal 
matters and more Irecjuentlv atx )ut the 
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ooW«^g*nd pr o< w» toM miimmmt. ^ imtdmei 

f^;^** S***^ 

«2^ck on ih«t obMviikMu it it not maiumfm: It Sam 
"^g^tton fattwew teacher and 
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«qpert coaching, in wWch the oh^ 
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valu^'Sr^^Sf^!!' ^ «*ool hit H. Mtfll an 

TJf^ "i^J!^^ »«fWriate far voISSTt^ S 
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Like many innovations, peer coaching is mof« compim than H man m Lm' 
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models and each school s need, o«?«1Sp.r^'^«i^^ 

efforts to find new and better ways to educate childwn^^ W: 

>yiiwa Chaae is a Staff Devdopment Specialist, Fairfax County PtiMic Schooh 7111 
553 iiandoiph St., Napa, CA 94559. "«««uiwi ^..ans^H^mm, 



act i>( teaching and classriH)m manage- 
ment Main (eaihers sa\ lhe^ have 
iKvn al^ie to let go o\ having to be 
perfec t, ivali/ing that it is oka\ to let 
then lough edges show There is an 
atmosphefe of experimentation afid 
oju-nness to new ide*Ls Teai hers ea 
gerK cnnsiih then «.c/lleagiies for as 
sistane e and share (heir ow n e\|H*riise 
In < UH dfsx-rsity." ( )ne teacher re 
marked, "we ate richet and can offer 

ti^-i- 



moie to vai b otfier and U) our 
st4ident.s 

In addin< >n to pw >monng coUegiality 
and j)io\iding new teacficrs the sup 
port thc\ so urgentiv need, the pro 
giarn lias had t>enehciai el!etis on 
experienced teachers Ttie aci of 
ci caching gives the teacher coach an 
opponunitv to observe a LlassriK>m 
fioni an objeaive |x-rs{x*cnve The in- 



PROFESSIONAL GROVtHH AND SUPPORT THROUGH PKER c:OA(:H!Nli 



Sights a teachtT gains during these 
observations often have af^licabtlity 
lo his or her own classrcxim, In one 
teacher s words; ' I learned more from 
my cAservation of others than 1 did 
from being observed and receiving 
feedback." 

Exploring New Avenues 

Peer Sharing and Caring has opened 
up avenues of communication be- 
tween teachers from different grade 
levels and schools, between specialists 
and classroom teachers. Talking about 
teaching— refleaing on how they do 
what they do — has helped teachers 
develop a gCijrU.e appreciation and 
acceptance ^ khors Fcvlings of isola- 
tion and p ity Iiave given way to an 
environment of collaboration and pro- 
fessional grov^ih In short. tlK' norm 



has cfianged from What others do is 
not my business" to "What we do here 
at sch(H)l is evervbixiy's business, and 
htisiness is hoommg/*0 

1 The Old Adobe Union Sch(K)l DiMria 
based its jkxt CiWching pri)grjm on the 
research of jovce and Showers (1982), 
Utie (19H2), and Showers (1982, 1984, 
198S). 
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Peer Assistance Works 



By learning from one another, teachers can 
improve communication and foster 
p rofessional growth. 




We aa* f()rc%'er in pursuit of 
conntxiions. When these 
connections happen between 
people, we feel less isolated. For the 
past two years, teachers in the English 
department at Brattleboro Union High 
Schix>l in Brattleboro, Vermont, have 
been making conneaions by defining 
and shaping their own iiecr assistance 
program. This grass rcxHs effort has 
succeeded for three reasi)ns: ( 1 ) it is 
voluntary; (2) it has received adminis- 
trative support; and (3) it lias been 
allowed to evolve slowly and naturally. 

Beginnings 

Traditionally, in the English depart- 
ment we spend the last meeting or two 
of the year fcxrusing on goals for the 
approaching schcK)! year. Three years 
ago in one of those meetings, we 
started to talk about formal ev^aluation 
and assistance — and the differences 
between the two. Tliis was an impor- 
tant distinction for us. It didn't take us 
long to realize that we really wanted to 
talk about professional supf»rt: assist- 
ance, guidance, and insight from our 
peers. \f/c were not interested in eval- 
uative exchanges that could affea 
whether or ncjt we kept our jobs, yet 
we knew these exchanges might influ- 
ence whether or not we uxitned to 
keep our jobs. What we wanted was 



professional growth in a nonthreaten 
ing atmosphere. 

In September 1986, following our 
initial discassions, a department mem- 
ber suggested that each of us try to 
observe, and be observed by, one cx>l- 
league, by the end of Oaober. This 
wus a realistic goal: flexible enough to 
work, yet visible enough to encourage 
us to try. At this point, we were also 



Our administrators' 
support was crucial 
to ensure that the 
time spent in peer 
assistance was not 
time added to wiiat 
we were already 
doing, but rather 
time tbat added to 
the quality of what 
we were aoing. 

HW- 



able to hire a substitute teacher to 
cover noninstruaional duties while 
we observed other teachers. 

What began to evolve, even this 
early in the process, was a three-stage 
appn^ch: u preconference, the obser- 
vation, and a postconference. For 
some teachers, the preconference was 
a couple of minutes together in the 
hallway. Others discussed the lesson 
in depth, for 20-30 minutes. We al- 
lowed ounselves the license to define 
these stages as we thought best. Some 
teachers chc^ to summarize their ob- 
serv^tioas in writing. Others chcxse to 
discuss what was observed. A few did 
b<xh. Later we were delighted when 
our department head adopted this 
three step mcxlel in his formal evalua- 
tive observation.* 

The Second Year 

One year later, to provide more time 
for peer assistance, our department 
hired a full-time paraprofessional, re- 
leasing us from such noninsttiaaional 
tasks as lunch duty, study hall, and 
corridor duty. 

During the second year, new defini- 
tions of peer assistance began to sur« 
face. One teacher taught another to 
ase a word processing program. An- 
other asked a colleague to observe jast 
the first 10 minutes of a .series of 
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classes in order to get feedback on a 
new vocabulary program, A 7ih grade 
teacher and a 12th grade teacher co- 
operatively taught a novel to their re* 
spective classes. The 7th and 12ch 
graders were reading the same novel 
and writing teck and fbnh to one 
another in response journals. Tlie 
teachers were assisting each other in 
teaching; the students, in learning. A 
few teachers engaged in a longitudinal 
study: they observed the same class 
several times throughout the year and 
reported on its development. The 
more we explored our needs, and the 
more of our own resouaes we con- 
rributed« the more potential for peer 
assistance we discovered 

At the end of the second year, we 
decided to record in print what the 
program had meant to us Several 
teachers in the (icpartmjnt organized 
this efibri. Our publicauon, the blue 
book;' included teachers' impressions 
and personal histories as well as a 
history of the program— "everything 
you've always wanted to know about 
peer assistance but didn't know whom 
to ask." 

Vffhy It Has Worked 

Brattleboro s pnjgram has worked, in 
part, because those who participate 
truly want to Although we didn t 
articulate thi.s willingness at first, in- 
tuitively we knew it To some degree, 
all 16 memlx*rs of our depanment 
have participated. 

A second reast>n for the program's 
success is administrative suppon We 
were encouraged to explore the dif- 
ferences between (xrer assistance and 
formal evaluation. Equally imfTonant, 
we were given time to participate in 
the program, Many depanment meet- 
ings were devoted to the topic, and a 
substitute teacher was hired to enable 
js to visit each other's classrfx)nis. 



Our administrators* suppon was cru- 
cial to ensure that the time spent in a 
peer assistance relationship was not 
time added to what we were already 
doing, but rather iime thai added to 
the quality of what we were doing 

Thi.' third reason the program has 
been successful is the way we chose to 
spend our time together We didn't 
adopt an established model. We al- 
lowed the shape of our program to 
evolve slowly and naturally, in har- 
mony with what we (ourselves saw that 
we needed and wanted to do. 

Benefits 

Peer assistance has had at least three 
major benefits for us They relate 
to communication, rehearsal, and 
awareness. 

First, the program has helped us 
reestablish communication among the 
members of our depanment Accord- 
ing to Robert Kramsky, a teacher, "the 
greatest strength of the [x*er assistance 
pn)ject has been to initiate and en- 
courage dialogue between profession- 
als ab<)ut teaching, about education. I 
think the program has made us all 
aware of our }X?ers as resources, as a 
great weallh of exfK'riencc and infor- 
mation u> be shared 

A second way fK-er assistance has 
hel^K'd us ha.s fxx-n with rehearsal. In 
the preconference. teachers talk alx)ut 
teachmg style, methods, content, and 
the role the observer is to play. By 
talking alx)ut what will hapjK'n in the 
lesson, the teacher has an t)p(X)nunity 
to run tfirough the lesson — a kind of 
dress rehearsal This priKcdure clari- 
fies for tK)th teacher ami observer 
what is intended and why it is impi)r- 
tant The more we examine what we 
are leaching and why we are teaching 
it, the iK'tter we will |)erfonn 

ITie third way the |K*er assistatice 
program has hetjKd us is with aware- 



ness. We have been able to bring what 
we do instinctively to the conscious 
level Our professional instincts are 
usually strong and accurate, yet many 
of us teach without being consciously 
aware of the strategies and technique's 
we employ. That doesn't mean that we 
don't stop to assess what we an? doing — 
we do, but it can be a lonely mono- 
logac. When we grapple with a problem 
or situation and work it through with 
cHhers, we dcxi t fcel alcwie, and we 
arrive at a better understanding. 

Zeke Hecker, one of the teachers, 
supports this: *Teer assistance and ob- 
servation have made me a belter 
teacher because they have made me a 
more conscious teacher, more aware 
of what I m actually doing, more aware 
of what others are doing, more awaa* 
of alternatives. .1 believe the effcxt is 
cumulative, llie more you observe 
and the more you are observed, the 
more conscious you become of your 
technique, and the better you get at it." 

A Different Kind of 
Accountability 

Our peer assistance program has 
made us aware of a different kind of 
professional accountability — not the 
ac\\)uniability measured in a formal 
evaluation by an administrator, but the 
kind that recognizes our res(X)nsibility 
for helping each other grow and im- 
prove. We can help each other chal- 
lenge our own limits, and we can 
challenge the isolation that imposes 
anificial limits, We are recognizing 
that schtx)l can be much more than a 
place where we shut our classrcxim 
dcK)rs and teach as we please ITie 
English teachers in Bratilelx)ro are 
making connections that are leading to 
what Cari Rogers calls 'unconditional 
|X)sitive regard" for one another. In 
essence, we are expanding our roles 
we are becoming hei[)ing profession- 
als for each other, just as we are for 
our .studenlN.D 

Aiitkmrs note As a testimony to {\\c 
strength aixl validit>' of this pn)^rani, the- 
VCindham Southc-ast Su|XWsorv* I nion hus 
adi^pteiJ this appn>ach as a valualilc fom> of 
pmtessional tk^velopnieni and suppon As a 
ivsult, more \\m\ KX) teachci^ distritiwide 
are now i>artK-ipatmg in peer assistance 

Ingiid W. Chriftco is an Fnghsh Teac her 
at Brattk'horo Union High S<h<K)f. Fair 
ground Kd , Brattlehon). VT 0S3O1 
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Preparing Teachers for 
Collaboration 



At Fort Worth s summer "Lab School/' 
teachers learn to facilitate coUegial efforts 
back in their schools. 
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Oi3smx$tkm and feedback are key camporterUs c/ ioikniaiity CIxwLsa Sfewart^ far rigfH, aflietis data on the teacinug mk^nnh if suntfmr M:}xHtl 
teacher Lamar Faivn 
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The principals role in a suppon- 
ive environment is well known, 
but teachers, too, c^an initiate 
and facilitate collaboration in their 
schools. In settings where ' coUegiality^ 
and experimentation'' are the norm, 
teachers themselves engage in certain 
'criiical practices" (Linle 1981). These 
teachers prepare and review curricu- 
lum units and less<in plans together. 
Further, they talk about and lest new 
ideas and persuade others to tr>' them. 
The>' extend collaboration into their 
classrtxims by observing each other 
and inviting others to observe them. 

Fort Worth Independent School 
Distria, an ethnically diverse district 
of approximately 65,000 students, has 
targeted througli its Keystone Projea, 
the critical praaices of colleagueship 
that Linle describes. This project, fund- 
ed by the Sid Richardson Foundation, 
trains teachers in the use of effective 
instruaional strategies including mas- 
tery learning and the writing prcKess. 
Peer coaching and collalx)rative learn- 
ing are twx) elements of this training. 

The staff of the Keystone Project 
believe that collegiality dcxrs not just 
happen, it must be nunured and dc 
velopc*d. Teachers can learn to share 
in the planning and delivery^ of instruc- 
tion. Tliey can become change agents 
as they work collalx^ratively to im 
prove their scfi(H)ls. 

Lab School 

The Keystone Project staff offer teaclv 
ers the skills necessarv' for collabora- 
tion in lab School" a special four- 
week program overlapping a regular 
summer schcx)l for middle schwl .stu- 
dents. Ub Sch<X)l panicipants learn 
how to work together in planning and 
implementing curriculum, in leaching 
'.ther teachers, and ifi obser\'ing und 
coaching cmch other 




A ^Hrit qfcomradery^ as ueii as a higher leii'l <jf (eacbtn^ skills 
is often ihe rest4h of coIiahc^cUion 



Teachers who apply for admission 
to l^b ScIkx)1 are selected on the basis 
of a writing sample, an inten^iew, an 
actual teaching VdpL\ and thetr willing- 
ness to work and share with each 
other In \9H^. 30 teachers panicipat 
ed in tiie tirst Ub Schcx)! in 198S, 18 
icachcrs returned, and 10 new ones 
were selected Panicipation jumped 
drastically in 19H6 to include IS re 
turning participants and -i3 new ones 
Hy the summer of l^b Sc1uh)I 

included 43 reluming participants and 
39 new ones Teachers who complete 
the four wcx'k program are committed 
to return to their scIkk)1s assume 
eitiier a formal role as a Cadre Trainer 
or an informal one as a lX*monstration 
Teacher in pronuuiriij a sup}X)rtive 



"Lab School 
participants learn 
how to work 
together in planning 
and implementing 
curriculum, in 
teaching other 
teachers, and in 
observing and 
coaching each 
other." 



Ihana U*)>^vit and Shanm lluyk* 



''Teachers' increased 
sense of efficacy has 
helped them 
overcome their 
isolation and open 
their classrooms to 
the potential of 
professional 
sharing/' 



Si1i(K)l climate. Btuh optums cnconi- 
pa.ss oiif or nu)rc of the critical prac- 
tices of collcagucship. 

Cadre Trainers 

Qtdrc Trainers are practicing teachers 
who condua staff de\'ek)piTieni ses^ 
sioiis after schtH)l on selected \vt*ek- 
days and on Saturdays for other teach- 
ers at the district or building IctcI. 
Teachers who wish to lx'a)me Cadre 
Trainers must Hrst internah/e the dis 
trict 's staff development curriculum by 
using in their own clavsnxmis the 
strategies thc*> will eventually present 
in workshops. Keystone Project staff 
determine the degree to which a 
teacher has internalized the concepts 
b\' lissessing tapes of teaching epi 



siKies, which are a prerex^uisite \o 
admittance to Lib .Vh<K)| 

Once selected for the I-ali ScIkxjI, a 
C!;idre Trainer chcK)ses a workshop 
segment from the existing staff de\el- 
opment curriculum and prepares a 
presentation for a variet\' of seuings. A 
trainer tir>t makes a presentation to a 
small group of |X'ers, then to the 
workshop consultant, and finally in t!ie 
actual workshop setting to an audi- 
cMice of 30-4() |K*ople. c;onstructi\e 
feedback from jxvrs is processed at 
cMch step After m;iking a suflici^'nt 
numIxT ut presentations to assure in- 
ternali/*uion of the concept, the train 
er se*lects a new concept and Jx-gins 
again Ikrcause this prcxx'dure is ex- 
tensive and time consuming. Cadre 








PRHPARIN(i TKACMKRS FOR CiOLLABORATlON 




• tMcNng of teadieri 

• training of rwpw teachers 

• siipforting of new teidiers 

• coadung 

• factthfting cooperative 
ptafming 



Building Level 
a demonMrattng and modet* 
ing effective §trategi«« 

• infonnaMy teachrt^ peer* 
new suategfes 

• suppCHling new teacfters 

• sharing with new teachers 
in workshops 

• coaching 

• facilitating dialogue 



Hf* 1» KeyftoiM Pffo)icl 
foe Pi f ari w g TM c fc e n to 
Wofit CoBalKwraMvely 
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Tnuners continue their training dur 
ing the SiiKx)l year with at least 30 
hours of released linie seminars, llu* 
r4)le t)f c;adre Trainer itself ensures 
that teachers engage in some i)f the 
critical practices ai colleagueship 
publicly talking al>out new ick-as, {xt 
suading others to tr> them, and for 
mally and informally teac hing iUhers 

Demonstration Teachers 

Another opiit)n that prepares teachers 
to facilitate collegiality is the more 
informal role of fXnnonsi ration Teach 
er Again, {K^fsons who seleii this role 
must fx* willing to adapt the concejns 
learned in tlie Ub .Schi)ol to il^e levels 
of their students and to sliare liiose 
adaptations by allowing others to oh 
.serve Tlicse disetAations ;ire usually 
ct)nducted as part of some coaching 
model being tmplemetitcd at the 
nnlding level, but a Demonstration 



Teacher ma\ also nuKld use of a 
particular concept for an individual 
teacher /\fter any ohseivaiion, formal 
or informal, the Ik-monstration Teacfi 
cr asks for feedback and helps the 
obsc•l^er( s) anal\7e what has been 
scvn In addition to observations, the 
Demonstration Teacher is available tor 
collaK)ralion in planning and devel- 
i jping ci intent, curriculum, and in 
struiiional strategies 

NX'tnle c;.idre Trainers feel comfort 
able instructing a large group, Demon- 
stration Teachers prefer sharing intor 
mation and knowledge inft)rmally as 
discussion kmlers or small-groufi ta 
ciliiators in workshop settings Dein 
oust rat ion Teachers provide grade lev 
el examples aiul mtidels that clarifv 
tlie content being pres<.'ntc\{ and relate 
it to the needs of workshop partici- 
pants As with Cadre Trainers, I Vmon 
stration Teachers continue their prep 



aiation during the scIkh)! year with 30 
hours of individualized folknv'-up 
training that fcKuses on aspetis of the 
eurriculun) thev did not address dur- 
ing I^h SclnH)!. In this way the group 
finds common ground for expk)ration 
during ttie next Lab Schcx)! and sch(H>l 
year, thereby extending opponuniiies 
for members to supjx^rt each other 
through discussu)n of nev- instruction- 
al strategies and techniques. 

niroughoui l-ab SchiH)l and the 
schiH)! \ear, IX^monstration Teachers 
plan and implement curriculum to- 
gether. tr>' new ideas, talk to others 
atiout them, and informally teach uih- 
ers- - setting in motK)n the elements 
for change Their willingness and 
t){xnness to share within their schcx)ls 
is instrumental in devek)ping a sup- 
{Xinive environment. 

Additional Support 

The roles of Cadre Trainer and IX'in 
onstration Teacher help ditninish 
teachers' feelings of isolatkin in other 
im}>onani ways, for example, teachers 
in l>t)th r()les adively sup|X)rt new 




"Each Cadre Trainer 
... is also 
responsible for 
maintaining contact 
with new teachers in 
the group. Such a 
lifeline when they 
really need it 
establishes a *sense 
of community' for 
inexperienced 
teachers." 
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tcadiers in the ciistria Hi'turc slIkh)! 
fx'^jns each war, KL-s stoiH' Project st;ttf 
schedule a ( 'lassn k )m Management 
NXDrkshop tor the district's 2(K)-^3^K) 
new teachers .\s a result of aitendinx 
Uxh SchcH)l, Cadre Trainers and iX'ni 
onstraiiun I'eachers have learned to 
share classnKMU niaiiagemefit strate 
gies and to facilitate these new teach 
ers' small group tliscussions during 
the workshi )p. Also, each Ciadre Train 
er or Detnonstration Teacher is re 
sjionsible for maintaining contac t with 
new teachers in the group Sucfi a 
liteline when ihe\- really need it esiaf> 
lishes a sense of comniunitv tor 
inexperienced teacliei s ( (ira\ and 
(iray 

Another tc»rn) ot new te;kher sup^ 

il58 



pon is the New I'eacher Huddv system 
During Lib School each participant 
devises a plan that outlines the kinds 
of intormation iu*w teachers will need 
to function in the classroom and to 
fcvl a pan ot ilie tacull\ , New Teacher 
Huiidies also develop a yearh' timeline 
to ofiei new teachers sup|>ort at criti 
c al points - at grading [XTiods. before 
and after \acation, at o{X'ning and 
ch )sing t)f schiH)l- -instead of onlv 
once or twice a \ cMr 

Coaching 

One of the critical [practices of collegi 
ality IS obseiviiig and being obserwd 
bv ottier teachers During 1-ab ScIuh>1. 
Demonstration Teachers and C^idre 
Trainers learn to work with teachers 



back at their schcHjIs who are interest- 
ed in establishing coaching (earns 
This training ecjuips cfiem wiili skills 
basic to [x-er coaching— data collec- 
lion, i)bservation, and giving noneval- 
ii;uive feedback — and prepares theiii 
to schedule and coordinate peer 
coaching As these leacliers work to 
create and maintain coinraden among 
teachers in a given building, schiH)l 
c limate improves 

Lib ScluH)! panicipanis also plav a 
key role in implementing other mcKi 
els of |xvr coaching in tfie district l or 
example in tbeCiroup iniided Practice 
Model (l.eggett et al. in press), tcaciv 
ers attend district training that in- 
cludes implementation of (he steps in 
planning for fnaster\' and basic {X.vr 
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coadiing training At this fx)int, teach 
ers whi) are interested in k)ll()\v-up 
praaice in a)aehing can visit the class 
r(K)m of a Demonstration Teacher 
along with a more experienced coach 
to praclice the skills of obsctAing, 
gathering data, and delivering techni- 
cal feedback The Demonstration 
Teacher, wht> has been prepared for 
this role in I^b S4luK)l can then sene 
as an example of how a teacher who is 
receiving technical feedback can ob^ 
lain the most hum a }x:er conference. 
In this way, small groups of teachers 
learn from guidtx? praaice lx'fi)re se 
lecting a panner and practicing in 
their own classriK)ms 
Anothe: form of sup{X)n that leads 
) Ci;a*.hing is the Released Time Senv 
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inar Coaching Model (teggeu et al. in 
press) in which teachers are relieved 
by substitutes to attend half- or full-day 
seminars conduaed by Cadre Train 
ers Again, i:>enionstration Teachers 
exemplify the strateg>^ being dis- 
cussed Tliese paaicipants, who regis 
ter for the seminar as partners, are 
prq:>ared to return to their buildings 
and coach each otht^'• on the new 
strategies learned. Again, this model 
extends the support of Lab SchiH>l 
panicipan^ to their fellow teachers by 
preparing them to help each o&it^t try 
out new ideas and obsene antl be 
observed by their colleagues. 

Breaking Down die Barrien) 

As Demonstration Teachers and Cadre 
Trainers complete the Lab School pro- 
gram and share their enthusiasm lor 
collaboration in their respeaive build 
ings, sclux)l climate noticeably im- 
proves. Dialogue about the planning 
and delivery of instruction increases, 
and teachers share instruciional strate 
gies. New teachers are assimilatc\l 
more quickly, and teachers are in- 
volved in peer cx)aching. In shon, the 
Ke>'>itone Projed has helped foster in 
F )rt Wonh's teachers the praaices that 
are critical to coUegiality, which in 
turn leads to positive change Teach- 
ers' increased sense of eSicacT has 
heljxfd them overcome their isolation 
and 0{X?n iheir classrixims to the {X)- 
tential of professional sharing. □ 

Refirettci's 

Ciray, VC, and M Ciray ' Synihesis of He 
search on Mentoring Beginning Teach- 
ers " Fxiucatiorial Leadersf)ip 43, 3 

U-ggcn, f>una, et al Ptxr Coachtng Man 
tuil Fon Worth Fon VConh Independcin 
Schix)l Disirid, in press 

i jttle, j VC SclxH)l Success atid Staff IXnvl 
(jpmetu 77x.' Role of Staff Pet vl<}f)mepit 
fti rrhau Ih^'^'^Ued Scfxx)Ls, fLxi^cu 
tU%> Suffwian\ >X'ashingU)n, I ) C Nation- 
al insiitute of Hducation, 19HI 

Diana LcggeU is C<K)rdinator for ilic Ke\ - 
sione Protect, Fon Worth Irule^x^ndeni 
Sch(K)! Distrta, 3320 W Cuuey, Fort 
Wonh, TK '"()1()9. Sharon Hoylc is Mas- 
tery learning S|x.-cia!is{ for the Ke%^tonc 
l^rojeu, at the same address 
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School Renewal 
as Cultural Change 



When teachers in Richmond County, Georgia, 
were organized into study groups to help them 

learn new teaching strategies, their students' 
achievement and behavior improved markedly. 




nuring the pasr two years we 
and our colleagues have de- 
veloped a school improve- 
ment program based on principles 
derived from research on 

• the culture of the school and the 
pnxress of innovation, 

• the ways teachers learn new 
teaching strategies, 

• the ways teachers transfer new 
skills into the classroom, and 

• models of teaching and teaching 
skills. 

Our design restructured the work- 
place — organizing teachers into coUe- 
gial study groups, providing regular 
training on teaching, and inducing fac- 
ulties to set goals for school improve- 
ment and strive to achieve them. 

We can now begin to repoa the 
degree of change that occurred and 
the lessons we learned in the process. 
Some of the effetns have been dra- 
matic. For example, in one middle 
school only 30 percent of ihe students 
reached promotion standards the year 
before the program began. That num* 
ber rose to 72 percent during the first 
year of the program and 94 peaent 
during the second year However, be- 



cause the effects have not tx:en uni- 
form, we have begun to learn what 
factors explain the varying degrees of 
success For example, achievement 
rase more rapidly in social studies and 
science than in the language ans. This 
finding prompted us to inquire into 


the reasons and to try to rtxjrient 
future work for more rapid across- 
the-board results. 

In addition, while virtually all the 
teachers leanied to use the teaching 
strategies to a mechanical level of 
competence, some reached much 






> 
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ifnder the guidance of their teacher, Lisa Annix 4tb grade students work cooperaiit^efy on an 
in4uctit*e thinking ie^^n 
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higher levels of skill and chesc differ- 
ences wer^ reflected in the achieve- 
ment of their students. On ponions of 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, the 
median students of teachers who 
reached the higher leveLs of skill fell 
between the 85th and 90th percentiles 
of the students whose teachers 
reached ' 'y mechanic^ levels of use. 
This finuing led us to search for ways 
to improve training lo ensure that all 
teachers reach the level of skill that 
will provide their students with expert 
instruction. 

In this first repon of our work, we 
describe the shape of the project, its 
results in the three schcx)is involved 
from the beginning, and the first steps 
in our search to refine and improve 
our procedures 




Our training 
paradigm brought 
teachers and 
administrators 
together in study 
groups committed 
to implementing 
instructional 
changes. 



An Organic Approach 

We adopted an organic approach to 
school rencnval, restructuring the 
workplace and introciucing training to 
bring the study of research-basetl 
teaching strategies into the regular 
workday of tc*achers 

We subscribe to FuUan s (1982) the^ 
sis that it is the bomi of shared under 
standings and common language thai 
sustains innovations and reduces the 
stress of change Also, we designed 
our training around the theory-dem- 
onstration-prartice<oaching paradigm 
that has been found to bring about 
high levels of skill and implementa- 
tion (Joyce and Showers 1987). We 
used a "peer-coaching" prtxx^s: the 
teachers were organiztxl into study 
groups and the faculties into problem- 
solving groups. The content of our 
training has fcKused on teaching strat- 
egies that increase students learning 
by affecting their aptitude to learn 
(Joyce and Weil 1986) 

We intended that the development 
of shared understandings would de- 
velop vertical and horizontal scxial 
cohesiveness, thereby reducing 
admintsirator-teacher divisions while 
increasing cooperation between dass^ 
rooms and teams of teachers Our 
u^ining paradigm was iniendtxi (a) to 
enable teachers to develop high levels 
of skill in the content of the program, 
Q -nd (b) to bring teachers and admin- 
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istrators together in study groups com^ 
mitted to implementing instructional 
changes and achieving goals for 
sch(X)l impn>vement. Another effect of 
the study groups was to contribute to 
faculty cohesiveness and, thus, to re- 
duce isolation 

The models of teaching we selected 
had a rcscaa'h history indicating that 
they could bring about fairly rapid 
improvement in student learning The 
initial mcxlels indudcxi cooperative 
learning, mnemonics, concept attain- 
ment, inductive reasc:)ning, and synec- 
tics. The teachers studied how to orga- 
nize classnx)ms into study teams, how 
to use link words to assist memoriza- 
tion, how to classify information into 
caiegones, learn concepts, build and 
test hypotheses, and use anak)gies to 
reconceptualize problems and gener- 
ate solutions to them. All of these 
models addressed student learning 
problems characteristic of the schools 
involved in the initial phases of the 
project. 

These planned changes in the 
workplace are easy to describe and, 
on the surface, easy to implement. 
Organizing st;iffs into study groups, 
providing regular training in models 
of reaching, and making concerted 
efforts to achieve specific goals are 



changes that hardly call for radical 
rhetoric. For many of the teachers 
and administrators, however, these 
changes required difficult adaptations 
in patterns of behavior and ways of 
thinking. In negotiating these 
changes, we have learned much 
about problems that must be solved 
during the period of change*. 



Contcjt and Planning 

We implemented our program in 
Richmond County, Georgia, where 50 
schools and 1,800 teachers serve 
33,000 students. The schcwl distria 
serves the ciry of Augusta and the 
surrounding county, with a combined 
population of about 200,000 people. 
The principal industries of the region 
are chemical processing, pulp proc- 
essing, textile manufaauring, metal- 
working, brick and day manufac- 
turing, and fexxl pixxressing. The 
major empk)yers are Fort Gordon, the 
Medical College of Georgia, and the 
Savannah River Plant located in neigh- 
bonng South Carolii-wi, Many of the 
students in the districr an! economi- 
cally disadvantaged. In the three par-^ 
ticipating schtx)ls, over two-thirds of 
the students received subsidized 
meals. 

Low student achievement had long 
frustrated many of the schools in the 
distria Despite Chapter One and spe 
cial education programs, a variety ot 
programs for at-risk students, r^lar 
revision and upgrading of curriculum 
and iastructional materials, and 14 
years of staff development, many stu- 
dents remained in academic difficulty. 
In the middle school mentioned 
above, half of the students were re- 
ceiving attention from special pro- 
grams, yet 70 percent of the student 
body was achieving below the levels 
set by the state and distria for promo- 
tion on merit. 

We began our planning in January 
1987 with intensive seminars for cabi- 
net level staff. By March, distria ad- 
ministrators had decided on the gen- 
eral dimensions of the projer During 
the first two years, the cc iltants 
(Joyce and Showers) would ,\ 3vide 
most of the training, but a ^ e of 
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The development of 
the district cadre 
symbolized the 
intent to make 
permanent changes 
in the workplace. 
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teachers and administrators would be 
trained to offer service to other teach- 
ers and administrators — to bring other 
schools into the projea on a regular 
basis in the future. 

The development of the district cadre 
was critical to the project and to the 
relationship betwcx;n the distrid anci the 
coasuliants; it symbolized the inicmt to 
make permanent chanj^es in the work- 
place. It made cT)ncTete the nc*ed for 
distria personnel to pcxssess the exper- 
tise of the consultants and to take over 
the functions of the consultants. 

Our efforts durins the first year 
(phase one) concentrated on three 
schools and the initial preparation of 
the cadre. During the second year 
(phase two), we addc*<i four more 
schools and prepared the cadre to add 
other sch(X)ls during the following 
yc*ar During the third year, two more 
entire faculties will be added, and 
teams from 10 other sch(X)ls will be- 
gin training to become leaders of the 
process in their schcK)ls The cadre 
provides follow-up training through- 
out the sch(x>l year, for study teams 
cannot be left to maintain themselves 
Regular training will become tmlx:d- 
ded in the workplace. 

Sch(xMs competed to participate in 
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the first three phases. We xsked prin- 
cipals to poll their staffs to determine 
interest in summer training and a 
closely monitored implementaticin ef- 
fon throughout the academic year. We 
asked principals to submit letters of 
applicatit)n if faculty interest was high. 
TThe first year, 12 of the 13 schools 
invited to participate submittcxi appli- 
cations. The superintendent's cabinet 
and the department directors selected 
one middle school and two elemen- 
tary schcx)ls for phase one and one 
high sch(X)l and three middle schcx)ls 
for phase two. Each faculty membtT ir 
these schcx>ls had made a written \n 
mitment to: 

• attend summer training, 

• practice the new teaching' ^\»"atc- 
gies with peers regularly througi 
the summer and share plans for imple- 
mentation during the fall, 

• employ ihe new strategies regu- 
lariy throughout the 1987- 1988 aca- 
demic year, 

• work with {x:er study groups dur- 
ing the academic year in planning 
lessons and visiting one another in 
classnx)ms, 

• participate in regular training ac- 
tivities during the schtx)! year. 

• make videotafK's of their teaching 
on a regular basis, 

• participate in a similar pnigram 
in the summer of 1988 and during the 
1988^9 schcx)l year. 

The summer programs includcxl 
two weeks of intensive training, fol- 
lowed by six weeks of practice and 
design of lessons for the fall, and the 
organization of study groups. We 
askc*d all participants io practice the 
teaching strategies no less than 30 
times apic*ce during September and 
October and to strive to incc^rporate 
them into their active repertoires by 
the end of October 'llie study groups 
were to meet v/eekly, between meet- 
ings, meinlxrrs were to visit one an- 
other in their classr(X)ms to study the 
children's responses to the teaching 
strategies and plan to teach the stu- 
dents to respond more powerfully 
Our intent was to involve the faculties 
immc^diately in collective action that 
would have r^'^ki effects on student 
learning 



Initiation and Initial Response 

The training, practice, of>2;anization of 
study groups, development of short- 
run school goals, and initial classroom 
use of the teaching strategic*s cxicurred 
more or less as plannc*d. 

Learning to uK)rk toother. Partici- 
pants planned le.sons they would 
teach, then sharcxi their plan.s — and 
their skepticism about whether the 
plans were pnaaic^. The models of 
teaching were new to alm(xst all the 
tc*a<'hers and their students; they re- 
quired substantial amounts of new 
'earning. Administrators scheduled 
tirn<^ for study groups to meet, they 
al? :) practitx^i the strategies in class- 
r<v ms, as did counselors and supcrvi- 
Some study gri)ups were com- 
fortable planning and sharing, while 
others were inxious New teachers 
hiretl at the last minute had to be 
integrated into the paxvss. 

The success t)f the study groups 
tiefx-ndcxl on the leadership of teach- 
ers. Betrause leadership was uneven — 



We asked all 
participants to 
practice the teaching 
strategies no less 
than 30 times apiece 
during September 
and October. 
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some gn)ups had several energetic 
leaders while others had none — we 
reonjanized the groups several times 
to distribute initiative throughout the 
schools At the end of the second year, 
the study groups still depended on the 
leadership of a relatively small nurr.- 
ber of teachers and the stimulation o* 
the cadi-e to help them learn new 
leaching techniques. 

We asked the study groups to con- 
centrate on teaching their students 
how to resfx:)nd to the models of 
teaching they were learning, lliey had 
been told that, although the students 
might respond immediately to the 
new cognitive and social tasks pre- 
sented by those -nociels, it would take 
about 20 practices before students 
would becxime really proficient The 
initial goal for student skill would be 
attained when a trainer could enter 
the classrcx:)m, announce the model to 
be used in a k*sson, and students 
could respond eflficiently and comfort- 
ably. The gcral for teachers was to 
bring students to that level t>f profi- 
ciency as rapidly as jx:>ssible. The study 
groups gradually learnc*d to track stu- 
dent pn)gress and design ways of ac- 
celerating learning. 

As we had hoped, there were imme- 
diate and pc^itive effects on students. 
Especially visible was the reduction in 
disciplinary referrals Many teachers 
reponed that their students liked the 
new teaching strategies and that class- 
rcx3m management was easier Some 
of the teachers became ver^^ excifeil 
aixiut the increase in c(X)perative ac-^ 
tivity and the {X)sitive resfX)iises of 
their students SiMuc were anxious as 
they altered their familiar classrcx)m 
routines; they worried Ixvause they 
could not predict how their siudent.s 
would res{X)nd until lx>th they and 
their students had experience with the 
new pnx'edures. 

Auuietnic year training At six week 
intervals during thj first and second 
years we provided regular assistance 
to the faculties, derived from our ob- 
servations of the staff. Through direct 
observation and the examination of 
videotapes, we gathered information 
about implementation and devised 
demonstrations and practicums to ad- 




Changing the 
workplace climate to 
one of cooperative 
study and decision 
making was a 
complex process 
marked by mieven 
progress. 



dress the needs we .saw. With the 
sup{X)nive relationship among the 
staff development director, a)nsult- 
ants, and the principals of the .sch(K)ls, 
problems could Ik' identified and ap- 
proachcxf 

Progress. By .stages, the new teach- 
ing strategies lx*came familiar and the 
study groups learned to function to- 
gether. By the beginning of the second 
year, the ox'ration in the phase one 
sch(x>ls was relatively smcxnh Each 
faculty had a few memlKTs who still 
ho|X!d the prc)je<'t would go away, but 
teacher leadership within the faculties 
was dominant in maintaining and ex- 
tending the study groups and practice 

The cadre During tlie winter ami 
spring c)f 19H8, we selccteti candidates 
for the cadre. The candidates, who 
were teachers and administrators from 
throughout the district, submitted ap- 
plications md videota{X!S of dassnxMn 
teaching to demonstrate tiieir comfx: 
tetice with the mcxlels of teaching they 
had {)racticed. 

Cadre training included assisting 
with the intnxlucforv' wt)rkshops for 
the phase two sch(x)ls By the end of 
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A\\ they had designed courses and 
wi^r kshops to \yc offered at the district 
Urvel during the 1988'*9 school year, 
Th ^l'^^^ provided assistance to phase 
one and two study teams, prepared 
irainif.g materials, developed video- 
taped demonstrations of teaching, and 
studied research on training and 
tc*aching. 



Fonnative Evaluation 

Throughout the project, we have col- 
lc*cted information about changes in 
the workplace, the implemenuition of 
the models of teaching, and effects on 
students. Our analysis of this informa- 
tion guides the reshaping of the train- 
ing and the orientation of new schools 
and provides estimates of the extent to 
which the g<xUs are being achieved. 
Now we will discuss the general pic- 
ture for the phase one schcxMs. 

The uorkplace Changing the work 
place climate to one of c\x)perative 
study and decision making was a com- 
plex {)rtKess marktxl by uneven prc^g- 
ress (as described by Suddenh 19H9, 
Black 1989). All three schix^ls showed 
the individualistic organization that 
Lonie considered ty{)ical of American 
schcx)ls (Lortie 1975), and two of them 
had histories of very high staff turn- 
over (about one-third annually), typi- 
cal of sch(X)ls with reputations for 
being trouliled. Few teachers sought 
the leadership of other teachers — 
most were orienteil toward their own 
classrix)ms. For these faculties, in- 
crea^;ing collegial interaction was 
quite an innovation. 

After a few weeks, some teachers 
emerged as the leaders in the transfer 
[)r<xess. lliey develot>ed "executive 
control" over the mcxlels and a{>plied 
them a[)propriately in their teaching 
and learned to share lessons and dem- 
onstrate for their jx^ers. They also in- 
stigated concened eff(^ns to teach the 
students to respond to the mcxlels 
Some who develojx^d executive con- 
trol eschewed leadership, however, 
wishing to avoid conflict with resistant 
colleagues. By the end of two years, 
the numlx.T of teacher/leaders who 
have emerged is just enough to kcx'p 
the study groups going; and the teach- 
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er/leadcrs need continual assistance 
from the cadru. 

Schoolwide objectives for teaching 
the students to resix)nd to the mcxJels 
of teaching were very important. For 
example, administrators led the teach- 
ers in establishing ccxipcrative learn- 
ing days," "writing days/' "number 
hcxs days, ' and other schcx)lwide ef- 
forts. Although administrators' teach- 
ing skill and experience played an 
important role, more imp^mant was 
their **cheerieading* function and 
their willingness to * carry the flag" 
prominently, 

Schoolwide objectives for improv- 
ing the social climate of the schcx)ls 
were established only with difficulty, 
althougii two s<:h(X)ls have made great 
progress. In both cases the sch{X}ls 
had relied heavily on quasi-legal meth- 
ods of control, chiefly susfx;nsions. In 
one elementary schcx)!, there were 
nearly 200 incidents of susjiension [x:r 
year (in a student population of about 
550), When disciplinary refernils Ix*- 
gan to drop, apparently as a result of 
students' increased involvement in 
learning, the building administrators 
seized the op{X)nunity to induce the 
staff to reflect on the dynamics of 
management and the relationship Ix-^ 
tween instruction and classrcx^m con- 
trol. Consequently, the staff worked 
hard to use instruction as the major 
mechanism of control and, during the 
second year of the project, only six 
students were sus}X*ndeil. Tlie sch(x)l 
had moved from massive reliance on 
susjx'nsion to minimal use, in extreme 
ceases only. Nearly 1,{XX) days of lost 
instructional time were thus avov- 
ered, and management became a 
much less obtrusive feature of the 
school, llie middle schcx)l had a sim 
ilar problem and, although it still uses 
an in-house susfxnision program, out- 
of-sch(X)l susfX'nsions have drof^jxci 
from about 150 {xr semester (again in 
a [:x)palation of afxiut 550 stuiients) to 
about 35. 

The faculties are still individualistic 
in many ways but show their increas- 
ing willingness to attack common 
problems The sei vices of pnxesr 
oriented consultants would perhaps 
be timely, to enable the faculties io 



capitalize more fully on the collegial 
settings. 

The extent of change in the work- 
place has affected the degree of imple- 
mentation by individuals. The con- 
certed implementations that (xrcurred 
when building administrators gener- 
ated 'whole-schcx)r' goals became en- 
thusiastic collabc^rations as faculties 
generated mnemonics to Ix employed 
throughout the schcx)!, or gave con- 
centrated eneii?>' to 'metrics," or oth- 
erwise worked together. Concerted ef- 
forts helped teachers learn that they 
can tx effective as a faculty. However, 
unified effons continue to be a func- 
tion of the active leadership of the 
building administrators and lead 
teachers. Only by being very active can 
they maintain collective activity 




Although 
administrators' 
teaching skill and 
experience played 
an important role, 
more important was 
their willingness to 
"carry the flag" 
prominently. 



Implementation of the 
Teaching Models 

The administrators observed their 
teachers on a regular basis and col- 
lected recoiiis of their use of the 
teaching strategies. Predictably, use of 
the mcxlels of teaching varied widely, 
from tentative and minimal use lo 
regular and appropriate use. Adminis- 
trators re{X)rted extensive use by 
alx^ut three-founhs of the faculty 
members, with mcxlerate use by most 
of the others. From each school six 
teachers were selected randomly and 
observed and interviewed regularly 
throughout the year to determine 
quality of use (see Showers 1989)^ The 
18 teachers were also videotaped near 
the end of the sch(X)l year, and we 
analyzed those tapej; to determine the 
level of skill they had achieved. 

The training and use of the study 
group format were designed tt) ensure 
that 75-90 oercent of the teachers 
w(^uld reach a mechanical level of use 
of at least two of the teaching strate- 
gies by the end of the first year. This 
goal was achieved during the first year. 
About one-third of the teachers devel- 
o{x.'d a high level of skill in using three 
or four mcxJels of teaching. Another 
third learned to use at least two of 
them with a satisfactory level of com- 
petence. About half of the remainder 
were able to use one or more of them 
to a mi.*chanical but not fluid level. 

During the second year, the phase 
one teachers have continued to de- 
velop and consolidate skills. They are 
much more comfcmable with the ad- 
(littcMi of new mcxlels but continue to 
struggle with new skills until they have 
practiced them alx)ut 20 times. The 
study groups and the u.se of peer 
coaching cx)nt!nue to Ixr important as 
new jnodels are intrcxiuced. More 
than 50 videotapes have lx*en made to 
demonstrate asj>ects of the teaching 
strategies where the teachers have had 
difficulty These, tc^gether with dozens 
of "live" demonstrations, have helped 
greatly, but the road to executive con- 
trol is a nx:ky one for many of the 
teachers Because the reading and lan- 
guage curriculunis of the district are 
tightly prescril^x^d, most 'legitimate" 
use of the nuxlels of teaching has Ix'en 
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Disciplinary 
referrals began to 
drop, apparently as 
a result of students' 
increased 
involvement in 
learning. 
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if) ihc siX L\\ Mtulics. fnathcnjatas. aikI 
in the rnkidlc sc hiH)!. the sticiuo In 
fhcNc runuuluiii areas the (>p[K)nu- 
nifv tor use has iKvn greatest, there 
Unw we under>;tand the iinpai i on 
>lucieiil athievenient that \vc have 
t( »uncl the re 

Student Learning 

Our study of student learning has had 
two obicvuves: (1) to k-am wh ;l!u'r 
difleremes in teai her skill m using the 
new strategies js asMxiaicxl vsiih student 
le:iming; and iZ) to leani whdher our 
etfon narrowcxi ihv gap iK^tween stu- 
dents from (KKH farnilies atui then 
wealihiei c< )unren>Jtns 

Tlie dearest test oi ihe first (.question 
was in the elenjentaty seh(K)ls wliere. 
in se^lUontaitied tlassriKMns. iiuhvid 
ual teac hers have jfisn*u< tu>nal res|H)n- 
silMlifv f<^r currii ulu:n areas other than 
reading To determine wfiether any 
differeiues in achievement were a 
tuiKtion ol develofK-d ability to learn, 
we used readuig level as at) ifKlivator 
oi general cotnfHrteiue NX'e compared 
tlie classes ot the teachers who had 
reachetl executive ciMitrol with thi^se 
of the teac hers who performed at the 
mechatucal level, witli res|Hri to read- 
ing level We found lliem to Ik- al>ont 
ecjual in Ixnh mean and rarige 

The scKial Ntudies tests h(»m the 
Iowa Tests of HaMc Skills batten was 



a<lmhiistered to the Sih grade students 
at the end of the stvotid year. The 
aeliievement of the classes whose 
teachers had reached executive con- 
irol was conij^ared with the classes 
whose teachers used them mechani 
caliy (and. thus, generally less than 
they could Ik' used appropriately). 

When the rwo distributiC)ns are 
compared, the median student in the 
extrutive control ' classes is Ixnwcx-n 
tlie 8Sth and 91)th jXTcentiles of the 
mechanical use ela,sses. Compaird 
to naticHial norms, the median student 
of the executive contn)!" clxsscs was 
at the "6th fHTceniile, compare^.! to the 
•i ith {K-irentile for the "mechanical 
use classes At the time the tests were 
given, the median grade<'Ciuivaletn 
score for the national sample wus 5 8. 
Tlie median gra^le-equivalent scores 
for the 'executive contix)!" cla>ses 
range from (> S to 7,9. or from 0 7 to 2 1 
alxne the national median. For the 
"mechanical use* classes, the range 
was from SO to 0.1 T]\v distrilnitions 



of the extreme classes bareh overlap 
Figure 1 depicts the coinf)ar!son 
tweeii tfie "executiw control" and 
"mechanical use' classes m giude 
eiiui\'ulent terms 

The message is clear Skillful imple- 
mentation of these research -basc\i 
teaching strategies can ha\e a sul>sian- 
tial impact on student achievement 
However, to teach their full {H)tential. 
these models must Iv used with con 
sideratile skill and frec|uencA Tlic 
'mechanical use classes are not 
achieving badly in normative teiins - 
in fact they are above avciagc fot 
sch<H)ls ecjuivalent m scKioecononiic 
status— l)ut their students could haw 
leanicxl nuic h more Thus, we neeil to 
find ways of im reasmg the inipac t of 
training We have manv dues alxnit 
how to achieve this, panuulaiiy for 
providing more explicit naming for 
those teachers who recjuire it, some oi 
our previous research (mi the relaticMi 
ship between concc'[nual Ie\el ol 
teachers and need Un structure ifi 
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Now most of these 
students will noi 
be wiped out in 
the economic 
marketplace, as 
appeared to be 
their destiny. 



training wiU Iv useful here (^Itnie ci 
a! 1981) 

The {x>t an>wer to our seeond 
question -—whether we narrowed ihe 
achievement ^ap bc'twe^rn the chil- 
dren of the }KH)r and their economi- 
talh* advanta^^ed counter{^an> — lav in 
the >tu<iv of the inicidle sch(K)l The 
promotion rate for the schcx)! rose 
from 30 }K*rcent Ix'fore the project 
[K-gan ^i) jXTCent at the end of the 
first year and i {x rcent at the end oi 
the Neioiki sear. UMnj^ the same stan- 
dards tor {)ronioUi)n The magnitude 
of the increase cenamlv indicates that 
stuilent learning is i>n the rise 

fk*cause ttie schinil ciistrict adminis- 
trative sijff a'ld. rcfKmetilv, memtxTs 
of the Ix^ard of education place more 
credeju e in standard tests * than on 
hKal tests and teacher jUiigment of 
achievement, the disinct's staff" devel- 
opment unit adminiNtered the ITBS 
batier\' in science, stx ial studies, math- 
ematics, and <ine language test at the 
end of the second year to attempt to 
confirm the standards used for promo- 
tion in normative terms This testing 
alNO provideil us with the opfxmunitv 
to explore whether the 8th grade stu- 



dents, who had been exposeti to the 
pnigram for two yeans, had gained on 
thc'ir wealthier counier{)arts. 

The anaJ\^iis, whieh compared 6th 
and 8ch grade siudents, dealt with our 
question atxiut whether the students 
had nonetheless continued to fall be- 
hind middle class' students. It con- 
finns our impression that the majoritN' 
of the students are now making nop 
mal ' progress 

The scx ial studies scores of the 6th 
grade students indic^atc that, thniugh 
the first six years of their schcxjling, 
the average student had been achie\- 
ing the equivalent of about seven 
mc^nths of growih for each year in 
schcH)! (10 months of growth being, by 
definition, the average for the nationaJ 
sample). The mean score on the scKial 
studies test for the 6th grade was 1.5 
grade equi\:alenis below the national 
mean (SJ compared with 6,8 for the 
national sample). If the students con« 
tinueti at that rate ofgro\Mh, we would 
ex{x:ct that in the 8th grade the mean 
would be b " However, the 8lh grade 



mean was " 3 for social studies, still 
below the national average but six 
months higher than their past rate of 
growth had been (see fig. 2) 

Their probable rate of grov-ih was 
about average for the national sample. 
The mean grade equivalent was 7.5 for 
j^ience and 7 7 for mathematics. In the 
6th grade, only five 6th grade students 
scoreil as high as 7 0. By contrast, 13 
8th grade students scored 10.0 or 
higher, indicating that the schcxil had 
become an environment that would 
supfx)n above-average achievement 

Givnen the educational history of the 
schcK)!, it is quite an accomplishment 
for it to become a place where average 
achievement is now normal. Much re- 
mains to be done, of cc:>urse. especially 
to increase the executive levxM use of 
the teaching mcxiels and to drive 
toward c*quality in overall achieve- 
ment However if the current levels of 
achievement can be sustained, miost of 
these students will not be wi|x\l out in 
the economic marketplace, as ap- 
pearcxi to Ix* their destiny before the 
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program was initiated. Morciwcr, if 
the stiidcnLs can increa^ie their learn- 
ing rates as much as the>^ appear to 
have done, there is no g<xxl reason 
why they cannot be helt>ed to increase 
them still funher. 



From Anxiety to Pleasure 

This projeci relics on staff develop- 
ment to reorganize the workplace and 
help teachers leam teaching strategics. 
Hence, it is different finom a curricojlum 
or technological innovation where a 
new program of study or learning de- 
vice is "put into place" and iLs effects are 
studied- In our piDject, as appropriate 
implementation Ls achieved, eflfecns are 
expeaed to be grsKiual but eventually 
laiTB;e. The disuici has been able to bring 
about lai^^" changes in the workplace, 
and the cadre development has been 
splendid. The phase one teachers have 
practiced unfamiliar .strategics until 
many of the tethers have reached a 
good level of skill with them. The study 
groups are functioning, and the schix^l 
fiaculties as a whole are making con- 
certed efforts to advance student 
achievement in specific areas. The stu- 
dents are learning more, and scx ial con- 
trol is more a ftinciion of instruction 
than of coeaion. 

The phase two schools are in about 
the same developmental stage as were 
the phase one schcx)ls a year ago, with 
uneven implementation and a great 
deal of skepticism on the part of many 
teachers. The pessimistic attitudes of 
many teachers about the possibility of 
improving student learning are not 
intractable, but success by peers has 
little apparent effect on it. ITie practice 
of collective action d(X.\s have effect, 
albeit gradual provided the workplace 
is changed to make ccx>perative bi^hav- 
ior the fiorm. 

We do not believe that success in 
improving student learning will sus- 
tain the collabi>rative activity. Success 
makes it easier to reiterate i^'. pur- 
|xxse for changing the workplac % but 
the schools will surely return to their 
previous states fairly rapidly unless 
they are well tended. Also, success in 
some a-hcx>ls dcx^s not inspire most 
teachers in other sch(X)ls The most 




Collective action 
does have effect, 
albeit gradual, 
provided the 
workplace is 
changed to make 
cooperative behavior 
the norm. 



active resistors fight the cadre as ac- 
tively as they fight consultants from 
outside the district — and the cadre 
have less experience in dealing with 
resistance. 

However, the changed organism 
offers many satisfactions— and the 
concent*d schcK)lwide effons are re- 
warding to those teachers who expe- 
rience the power of working together 
and the real and immediate effects on 
the students. Better-planned lessons 
are more satisfying to teach, and bor- 
n)wing the ideas and materials of 
others becon^-s a pleasurable source 
of success. 

l"he coUegial setting is least satisfy- 
ifiK t<^ the Ic^st-prepared teachers, 
whoise shaly hold on subject matter 
and uninspired teachmg is unmasked 
in the collegial environment. This is 
necessary but sad; and it takes a long 
time to remedy, for the least compe 
tent teachers leam both subject matter 
and teaching practices more slowly 
than do the others. It is natural that 
thL7 would want to hide in their class- 
r<K)ms. Neveaheless, the charisma of 
the most inspired teachers should 
dominate the environment Where it 
does, the learning climate can change 



quite rapidly — fiar more so than con- 
ventional wisdom would predia. 

In the few schools we have been 
discussing, hundreds of students are 
daily experiencing success and can 
expect promotion rather than failure 
and, just as important, know they have 
earned that promotion, Scxial cx^ntrol 
is becoming an effect of instruction 
rather than ' management/' Teachers 
are learning from one another and are 
welcoming the fruits of research into 
their repenoires. It is a pleasure to 
watch their transition from anxiety to 
pleasure in the company of their 
colleagues □ 
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Expanding the 
Leadership Team 



The recent shift in dialogue about reform calls 
for reshaping the role of teachers to give them 
greater autonomy, responsibility, and status. 
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Althouj^h it has been more than 
fi)ur years since the country 
was sh(K'ked by a report declar- 
ing the nation at risk/' the pressure 
for educational reform ha.s continued 
unabated. Recently, however, a shift in 
the discussion lias become evident. 
Where earher reports stressed adding 
courses, changing requirements, and 
rethinking curriculum and instruaion 
(particularly in the high sch(X)l), cur- 
rent reports f^Kus on the teaching 
force it.self. This 'secx)nd wave of re- 
form" raises issues of fundamental 
change in the way teachers are pre- 
pared, inducied into leaching, and in- 
volved in leadership and decision 
fnaking at the schcx>l levx'l Meaing 
rl:, very struaure of schtxiLs them- 
selves, teachers are assuming new 
roles with far more discretion, autono- 
my, and responsibility than the\' have 
c*ver had before. 

Perhaps the most influential re|)orts 
are those of the Holmes Group (1986) 
and the ('^rnc*gie Task Force on Teach- 
ing as a Froft*ssion ( 1986). The former 
raises the necessity for reforming 
teacher preparation, restructuring the 
teaching force, atid dc*vxMoping profes- 
sicuial schiKjls; the latter fcxuses on 
the role of "lead teachers," who work 
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cx)Haboratively with colleagues and 
principals at the local school level. 
These reports have moved discussion 
of the reform movement in a new 
direction, indicating, among other 
things, that people in higher education 
are trying to understand the implica- 
tions of these reforms for their own 
iastitutions as well as for the held 
(Soltis 1987). It is also of great signifi^ 
cance that, perhaps for the first time, 
teachers themselves are being asked 
their views (Cohn et al. n.d.). We are 
just beginning to get reports on what 
some of the new roles look like, what 
the changed relationships are, and 
what organizational arrangements ap- 
pear necessary to complement these 
changes (Lieberman et al. in press, 
Linle in press, Rosenholtz in press). 

VHiat has caused this shift of atten- 
tion from more courses, testing, and 
rminitoring systems to restructuring 
schools and the roles of teachers? 
What are school distric^s doing be- 
cause of it? What tensions and dilenv 
mas are surfacing as a result of 
changes in the roles and relationships 
of teachers and principals? What are 
we learning about the possibilities of 
expanding the leadership team in 
sch<X)ls? Answering these questions 
will, we hope, move the discussion 
along so that we can better understand 
the leap that we must make if we are to 
go from report to aciion, from the 
theoretical pcxssibility^ to the aaual 
process. 

Changing Conditions of 
Teachers and Teaching 

Growing teacher shonages in many 
areas of the country have helped to 
c^use the shift in di.scussion about 
reform to a fcx:us un restructuring the 
roles of teachers (Wise et al 1987, 
Theobald 1987). The reasons for the 
teacher deficit are complex, including 
political, s<Kial, and ecx^nomic trends 
As teachers hired during the SOs ap 
proacb retirement, there Is concern 
that there will be fewer competent and 
talented teachers to replace them 
(Darling-Hammond 1984). In some ar- 
eas—for example, New York City — the 
crisis is already here {Warren 1986) 
(It is important to note that at a time 



when, in urban districts, "min<^rities" 
are becoming the majority' of student 
ver>' few "minoritv " students are going 
into teaching.) 

Teaching has historic^ally bcH-n a fe- 
male cxxupation, but the women who 
were ahva>^ there are not there any 
more The last two decades have seen 
more and more younger women 
move into what were traditionally 
male occupations, with fewer entering 
education. Bcnter working conditions, 
higher status positions, greater rcc\)g 
nition, higher salaries, greater autono- 
my, and more contn^l over working 
conditions have anracied wi^men to 
other fields of endeavor. In contrast, 
those women remaining in sch4X)ls 
have seen their own workplaces be- 
come even more bureaucratized. They 
are increasingly feeling the absence of 
suppi^n, inadc*quate facilities and re- 
sources, k)w status, and the ever pre- 




"Working in 
collaborative 
situations exposes 
teachers to new 
ideas, to working 
on problems 
collectively, and to 
learning from the 
very people who 
understand the 
complexity of their 
work best— their 
own colleagues." 
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sen! lack of control o\'er their work. 
Tfiis bureaucratization, mated witli pa- 
ternalism, continues to keep women 
in sul'H)rdinate {Xisittons (Schlechty 
198"' ). ExfX-'rienced teachers, ttie ver>^ 
ones ntx'ded to help in the dwelop- 
ment of new teachers, are lea\in« tlie 
profession in increasing numbers. 

In addition, teachers are bearing the 
brunt of changing taniily struaures 
and the unwillingneSsS or inabilitN' of 
govenimeni and private agencies lo 
resfXMid to ihc^* changes. For many 
teachers, the s<K'ial and ei'onomic 
changes in our stK'iet>' are sharply felt 
through the attitudes of parents and 
students, manifested b\' apailiy on one 
hand and lack i)f resfxvt on ihc i>ther 
{(;i)hn et al n.d. ) 

Meanwhile, business groups have 
lK*gun to issue reports calling for 
many of the same kinds of changes 
recommended by educators (Commit 
lev tor Economic lX»\vlopmeni 198*^). 
Voicing their desire to impal e educa- 
tion now to provide an educated 
workforce later, business gri)ups are 
promoting changes that g<^ beyond the 
hokiing of higher expeaations or add- 
ing more courses to the redefining of 
how the work itself gets accomplished 
Vi'hai we see, llien. is the coming 
li^gether of imi>ortani and disparate 
scKial and political forces witii a com 
num interest in reforming the nation s 
schools: governors making education 
the lUimfxT one priority in their states; 
universities calling fv)r massive reform 
of teacher preparatit)n in their own 
institutions, business concertied with 
reform Ixvause of the need for better 
educated workers; and teacher xssiKt 
atlons recognizing that they must play 
a significant role in restruauring and 
professioiuli/ing teaching if thc\' are 
to intluence the direction of change 
This is an unprecedented, if unCiH)rdi 
iiated. coalition of forces calling for 
structural refortns 

Changes Occurring 
in the Schoob 

The !V|>ons keep coming, and there is 
no question that the rhetoric of "re- 
structuring schtK)!s ' IS catching on 
(.hanges are a|^pearing in \aried 
lorms Sch(K»l site management, for 
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"As teachers 
and principals 
renegotiate the 
terms of their work, 
creating these new 
roles and structures 
will undoubtedly 
produce conflicts 
over turf, rewards, 
and responsibilities. 
No movement grows 
without this kind of 
struggle for a 
redefinition of 
rights and 
responsibilities." 



example, in its most adranccxJ form, 
shifts control of the mone>' from the 
district office to the schcx)l. ParenLs, 
teachers, administrators, and students 
form a planning group to decide the 
empha.sis for schwiwide goals, the 
needs for professional de\elopment, 
and the general means for running the 
s<.htx)l. Some disiricxs provide devel^ 
opmeni aaiviiies ^) help pet)ple at the 
sclux)! make such lecisions. In South 
Bc*nd, hidiana, the>' are replacing retir- 
ing disirict-lwel content s|x*cialisis 
with teacher specialists. 

Teacher centers, now in their sec- 
ond or third iteration, have reap^ 
{X-circd as a strong vehicle both for 
proi'essionaiizin^ the staff and working 
with new teach^*rs. Teachers with sfx*- 
cific exfX'rtise a:e now participating in 
a \ ariety of leadership roles. For exam- 
ple, in a district in Washington, teach- 
ers provide professional dcn'ek)pment 
for other teachers in their s|xcihc 
Nubjea area; aner two years they are 
replaced by other subject matter spe 
cialists and return to tfieir classnx)ms. 

Some schu)ls are exfxrimenting 
with llexiime. In one situation, when 
husband and wife, both outstanding 
teachers, decided to quit teaching, the 
ilistricl ;Lsked them to share otie posi- 
tion: now one works in the morning, 
die otiier in the ahernixin. 

In c:<ilifornia. a statewide program 
funding mentor teachers is expanding 
the role of teacher to mean not only 
teaching students but teaching col- 
leagues as well They leach children 
pan time and work part iime with oth 
er teachers Tlie ix)wertul appeal of 
ihis option is that teachers receive 
recognition for the help they give their 
[x-ers while gaining imjX)nant learn 
ings U ^r themselves Hven tlie un- 
tt)uchable element time -is lx*mg 
neg( )tiated 

In Maiix\ a f)rincipal and his staff are 
restruituring their s([ich)I Thev have 
broken tile back of the schedule ' and 
|>lan ti) group H() students with i teach 
'.Ts for tlie equivalent of ♦ {Xi ds a 
&.\\ Students will sfxnd the rest of 
their time in electives in the related 
ans IVatliers will spend tlx* remain 
der of their day m preparation, team 
planning, and staft deveUjpnx'nt. 
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The Nev.^ York Citv' Teacher CX-nier 
Consonium, funaioning for over eight 
years under the leadership of Myrna 
CiK)pcT» is perhaps the most fully de 
veloped mcxlel of teacher leadership 
(Miles et al. in press). In studying tlie 
roles of these teacher leaders, we 
fi)und that they provide powerful 
mcxlels of professionalism for tlx^ir 
peers, afford leadership in a variety of 
content areas, and help create a pasi- 
tive climate in extremely diflxult envi- 
ronments. By observing how they ac- 
tually work in schools, we have 
produced materials tliai can be used 
by others in similar situations (Saxl et 
al, in preparatitv). We found that a 
teacher in an expanded leadership 
role beconx's involvcxJ in a compre- 
hensive series of actions, which 
include: 

• building trust and rappon 

• making an organizational 
diagnosis 

• building skill and Ci)nfidence in 
others 

• using resources 

• dealing witfi the change pr^xess 

• managing the work 

Inherent in each of these "skill clus- 
ters are strategies teacher leaders use 
to build slruaures for collalx>rative 
work with their |X*ers Finding ways to 
create structures for teachers to work 
together, io f(xus on the problems of 
their schix>l, to enhance their refx*r 
toires of teaching strategies — all are 
part of tlx* work of teachers who work 
with other teachers. 

Aiiiither subjeil for study has txen 
the development i)f collegia] relations 
in scIkx)Is, txitb what they l<K)k like 
and lu)w to create thenv Kosenholt/ 
(in press) found differences hersveen 
collatx)rative" settings and "isolated" 
o!x-s In sch<K)ls characieri/ed by col- 
laborative relationships, teachers seek 
each other out for fx*lp: atid principals 
support the idem that any problem of 
M\\ teacfier can be worked on collec- 
tively Teachers in collaborative set- 
tings assist colleagues who need help; 
in isolated settings, ten hers feel that 
the\' must learn evvr\ihitig on their 
own Btvause "isolated" teachers turn 
uiuard. tliev have little access to 
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knowlcdgt? of alternative ways of 
working and little peer support for tr> - 
ing to gain or apply such knowlecige. 

In her landmark study, Judith War- 
ren Little (1986) dcxruments the pax: 
es5 by which norms of collegialit>' and 
experimentation were built in M)mc 
schcwls. She descTibes the collabora 
tive arrangements that developed as 
teachers worked together ti)ward 
common goals. In time alloued during 
the schwi day, shared work on curric- 
ulum units made ^X)ssible the growth 
of teachers who developed the skills 
nect?ssar>' to carry out their plans. 
Teachers had time to discuss the de- 
tails of their work with each other and, 
in so doing, fashioned new^ ways of 
working together. Principals in these 
schools helped by providing re- 
sources and support- 

Expanding the leadership team in 
schiK)ls, then, means not just creating 
a few new roles or giving the principal 
some help, but hnding new wa>^ of 
organizing sch(X)ls to create an open, 
coHab<.)rative mode <^f work to replace 
teacher isolation. Such changes do not 
come easiK'. 
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Tensions in Creating Teacher 
Leaderaiiip Roles 

The prcK'ess of changing the roles and 
responsibilities of schix)! jx-ople will 
stir up and disturb some deeply nx)! 
ed lx*liefs, not Ix^cause current ar- 
rangements are effciiiw, but because 
"that is the way things are." It will take 
vision and courage to break clear of 
these Ix'liefs and eJigage states and 
Kxal communities in changing the 
way schiX)ls are i^rj^aiii/cd- 

The egalitarian ethic' (that a teach 
er is a teacher no matter how exfx-ri 
enced, how effeiiive, or how knowl 
edgeable) has long been held by 
teachers. I*an of the norm is that teach 
ers must s{>end all their time with 
students in classrcxnns A maji)r si)urce 
of tension, then, comes from the con- 
flict of values in teachers themselves 
lliey do not trust the inteneniion ot 
other adults (including their own 
pcx^rs), wlio may come Ixween the 



teachers and their major source of 
rewards — their students. However, 
working in collaborative situations ex- 
jxrses teachers to new ideas, to work- 
ing on problems colletiiveiy, and to 
learning from the ver)' pi*ople who 
understand the complexity of their 
wi)rk best — their own colleagues 

Another sourcv of tension exists be 
cause principals and teachers often 
work in a parent-child relationship 
rather than as jxvrs. As in any large 
family, some children make it, s^ime 
children rebel, atid some continue to 
respi^nd dutifully to being told what to 
do Parents, like principals, differ ux). 
Some control inappropriately, even 
when their "kids" are 3S years old. 
Some parents let go and e\'en learn 
from their children as ever>c)ne in the 
fanuly ga)ws up together; others hold 
tightly to S4)me things and are laissez- 
faire with others Tlie anak)g>' ends 
when we realize that, t*ven as relation- 
ships change over time, parents will 
always be parents, It is possible, how- 
e\'er, to conceive of principals and 
teachers moving away from tlie par* 
cnt child relatitn-ship to a far more 
collalx)rative, shared view in wliich 
principals and teachers can all Ix lead- 
ers in the H:htx)l. 

The past decade has exacerbated 
the growih of adversarial relationships 
among all levels of the schix)! conmiu- 
nity. HoweN'er, organizing to protect 
one's rights and privileges, although 
historically an effective vehicle for 
change, now stands in the way of 
building the ver\' collalx)rative struc 
tures ntx'ded to support teacher lead- 
ership. SomelH)w. a nt^v diaU^gue 
must take phce, and a new set of 
organizational anangements must Ix 
created so ttiat all members of the 
sc}kk)I community can ix involved in 
building a coltalx)rarive culture. But 
thi^se itn'olved in such creations must 
reali/e that time, jxrsevcrance, and 
courage will be needed to work out 
these new forms. 

Most of us who work in organi/a 
tions know that i[ is easier to do things 
b\ ourselves than to work with others. 
Siill, if we are to institutionalize new- 
leadership roles for teachers and build 
a healthier organization for the adults 




* . • . we may 
indeed have a real 
opportunity to 
change the teaching 
profession 
profoundly. . . . 
[to] provide greater 
recognition and 
status for teachers, 
who have suffered 
too long from 
mythological and 
oversimplified 
definitions of their 
work; . « « [to] 
reshape teaching as 
an occupation to 
encourage young 
people to become 
teadiers and more 
experienced 
teachers to share 
their expertise/' 
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as well as the students, wc must learn 
to take colleaive responsibility This 
will caase teasion, too, as it will inev- 
itably make necessary- new forms, new 
time arrangements, and new was-s of 
carrying out the work. The process of 
organizational change Ls not well un- 
derstood by mi^ of us, and learning 
to do things differently is not comfort- 
able for any of us. Although we read 
articles about this process (and write 
them too), threat, discomfort, and un- 
easiness are not conditions that we 
happily accept. As teachers and princi- 
pals renegotiate the terms of their 
work, creating these new roles and 
structures will undoubtedly prcxiuce 
conflias over turf, rewards, and re- 
sponsibiliuc*S- No movement grtm^ 
without this kind of struggle for a 
redefinition of rights and responsibil- 
ities—nor will this one. 

Possibilities for a 
Restructured Profession 

From the early descriptions of at 
tempts to provide new, expanded 
roles for teachers, we see that we ma\' 
indeed have a real opportunity to 
change the teaching profession in pro- 
found ways The possibilities include: 

• building colleagueship among 
teachers who have long been isolated 
from one another so thc>' can share 
common problems and collective 
solutions, 

• providing greater recognition and 
status for teachers, who ha\'e suffered 
tcx) long from mythological and over 
simplified definitions of their work; 

• enlarging the reward structure to 
allow for choice, rene\%^l, and oppor- 
tunities to grow and learn— for teach- 
ers as well as students; 

• building a sch(X)l struciure that 
permits autonomy. flexibilit>', and re 
spoasibiliry, and pi :>vides resources 
for teaching and lea ning, 

• reshaping teachitig as an tK*cu{)a 
tion to encourage young fxx)ple to 
become teachers and more exfXfri- 
enced teachers * > hare cheir exper 
tise, (As bener wi ^ conditions in 
crease teacher sattsiaaion, education 
will compete more favorabh as a ca 
reer choice with other professions), 
and 
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"As better working 
conditioiis incr^se 
teacher satisfoction, 
education wiU 
compete more 
^orably as a career 
choice with other 
professions/' 



• building a professional culture in 
the schools that will broaden tiK' way 
they function and enable them to be- 
come more sensitive to the communi- 
ties they serve 

Reform mv>vements are born i^ut of 
crisis. The so-called second waxe of 
reform in education is no extx^ption 
We now have a real oppi)nunicy to do 
more than tinker with a (tns' courses or 
follow another short term fad. >)C'e 
have the jxitential to c lange the struc- 
ture of the sch(x)l itsv^lf and, in so 
doing, the nature of American 
education □ 
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Synthesis of Research on 
School-Based Management 

Although school-based management has a 
chameleon-like appearance, we can learn about 
it by listening to practitioner testimony and by 
examining the research on relevant topics such as 
school improvement and organizational change. 



Dade Oninrs', Florida, has made 
front-page headlines with its 
pilot Sth<K)l-Bast*iJ Manage- 
ment'Sharcd IXvision Making Pro- 
gram Monigomer\^ County S<. h(X)l 
Boaai in Mar\iand has approved a 
similar plan for spring 19H9 In Baton 
Rouge, U)uisiana, sch(K)l-based man- 
agement is coupled with parental 
choice as pan of an unusual desegre- 
gation strategy Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
is implementing sch(K>i-based man- 
agement with teacher-leil schcK)! inv 
provemenr teams, llie list goes on 

' Sch(H)M)ased managenK-nf is ra[)- 
idly Ixrcoming the centerpiece of the 
current wave of reform. The growing 
numlx-T of districts ' resimciuring ' 
their sch<K)ls. as well as commeniar\^ 
from the National (joveiiuHN' ,\>stKia- 
titni, lx)ih national teachers unions, 
and cor[x>race leaders— all make ref- 
erence to some form c^f increased 
sch(K)l autonomy 

Yet there is s jq>risingly little empir- 
ical research on the topic. Searc hes of 
education indexes yield ne.menius ref- 
eretices for sch(H)l-based manage- 
ment, but virtually all are conceptual 
arguments, how-tt) guides, and testi- 
monials from practitioners There is, 
nevertheless, an abundance of rele- 



vant research Ti){Mcs ranging from 
scIkk)! improvement to corj>orate in- 
novation bear directly i^n sch(X)l- 
based management Their relevance 
can be seen when we kK)k at why 
districts are turning to sch(K>l-based 
management t(Klay 




Under school-based 

fnanagement, 

professional 

responsibility 

replaces 

bureaucratic 

regulation. 
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School-Based Management 
Today 

In the 1960s and 1970s, cenain forms 
of school-based management, usually 
called decentralization and schcx^i site 
budgeting, had a wave of popularity 
iTiese were adopted in order to give 
jx>liiical power lo U^al communities, 
increase administrative efficiency or 
offset state authority (e g., Wissler and 
Oniz 1986). In the late 1980s, how- 
ever, school-base^ management is a 
focus of attention for quite diflfereni 
reasons Districts are implementing 
schcK)l-based management today to 
bring alx)ut significant change in edu- 
cational practice to emjxwer school 
staff to create conditions in schcx)ls 
that facilitate improvement, innova- 
tion, and continuous professional 
gn)wth (e g , Gocxllad 1984, Carnegie 
Forum 1986). Current interest is a 
response to evidence that our educa- 
tion system is not working, and, in 
particular, that stn)ng central control 
actually diminishes teachers^ morale 
and, corresfx^ndingly, their levei of 
effort (Meier 1987. Corcoran et al. 
1988). 

Ek)Istered by analogous research 
Hndings in coryxjrations, districts are 
turning to management structures that 
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iuhiy to sih(H)l staff (eg Kana-r 
19S3) I'luici Si tHX)M)asc\l nun.igr- 
niciii. pn)k'ssi()nal rtspDivsil^ilns w 
pljt cs tiiirvaiH ratif regulation ciis- 
tnitN iiurea.sc sihtxW autoruuTiv in 
cxihafige for 'he start s assuming rc 
.sj)onsjf>iln\ loi resiihs (Cohen IVMH^ 
Two spceitu HiiouniahihtN met ha- 
nisn^s t)tten atuunpanN school based 
man igemeni proposals afu) prat tues 
One is an annual sehoo! perloi nuru e 
report The other )s >Mine lorm ot 
parctH thoiie or t)pen enrollment. 
MhtK)Is that do not j)nHiiue results 
lose enrolimeni Kiarins et a! ]9^H, 

Delegating aulhonts lo all sih(H)ls 
m a ilisiru f dtsnnginshes school based 
nuinagemeni pra( tues trt>m s( lio<»l 
improvement piograms !^)th ap 
pfoathe^ share a si h<H;l base^ii. 
Si fu.olvs ide orii*ntanon lo unprove 
ment and. lisualh a tiKxhanism foi 
shared deeisioti making l Dav id and 
Fetersoti l^H-o Hut s< hixil hascti 
mafiagement has a broader seo|)e, ii 
represents a i hangi* tn ho^^ the d/striit 
ojKN'aies — h<m auttH)ri!v atul ivsp^n- 
sUiilifv are sfKUed tKMvveen (he <listru \ 
and Its sthooK li Ui^i only thauges 
roles and fes[)onsibilities within 
NihooK btit lias tmpiKations for h<AN 
the ientral (tflue »s tjrgani/ed and tlie 
M/e aiul toles of its siaft <ldr]iore 
IOKS; s<^1uh)1 i)npr( »veinenf piograitis. 
Of) the oihet hantl, usually have no 
j s{KH lal au!ht)nt\'. do not have a sepa 
I rate l)udget. anil insohe onis a snuill 



Without autonomy, 
shared decision 
making witliin 
schools has little 
meaning. 



niimtx'r < »l hools { ahlu uigti ihe\ * an 
! Ik- drstru iwuie) 

Ofu e M hiH)l f)a.se<i niatjagc ineni is 
UfuiefstiHHl in tnntexi ol enipow 
enng situn^j siafl t(j itnptow I'dut a 
ti< m piai tJi.e thiotigh hindanieiua! 
V hange ui disUiet managi'me/u fun\ 
i!t)ns, the fvlevatU leseanh «jpKs ate 
eas\ to ulefinh The\ milude s<h<Kil 
inipros'emem pi<)gran)s orgaiu/a 
;u>na] ihangc". eftorrs to stinuilate \u 
novafton, parTUi(>ai<)n deusion mak 
ing and efk'tttve jiraitiies m tnativ 
areas from leather seledx^n \u >iaft 
de\'elo[>men[ Next I iiiaw on the liter 
atute on these .opus as well as tlie 
haudtul ( >t studies ol m tn h)1 based 
management Hself, to dest rilK' ( 1 ) 
)m)\\ sch<K>l l)ased matiagement work*- 
in iheot\ and in firaetue, and (J) the 
ton/ietiK^ns Ixivseen < hangmg man- 
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agement structures and aihasmg im 
f^iovemefit goal> 

School-Based Managemenc - 
Autonomy •¥ Shared Deci.>iofi 
Making 

The tMiionale Un sJhh)1 based man 
agetTient re.sts on iwo \\ell estabhsheil 
proj>oMtioi^s 

1 Ihe s^hcH)! IS the pnlnar^ tk\r 
)frmak]ng unit. antl. ns eoroUan . dei i 

sfons should Ix- made at ifie lo\^est 
}Xis.sibie level (eg. Smith and Purke\ 
b)8S) 

2 C'hange retjuires o\s!iershi{) tliai 
ci)fnes from the opfHuti^nitN tu paitii 
ipale in defining ehange and the flex 
ibi!ii\ u J adapt if to uidn iduai k ireutn 
siafues. the l OfollarA is tliat i liat^^e 
ili^vs not result h\. »i exteoialh tm 
pose<i piiKediires leg. Fullan 

In prauue these |)f< )|>osmt)ns 
nans;ate into iwi> poluaes that iletine 
the v sst'iue ot sihtHjI based manage 
men! {]) ini riMsmg hi m A aiUi mn 
thiough s(Mne u)mf)maiion of Mtc 
i)udgetar\ c<>ntr4»l atul leliel fnun eun 
siraiumg rules ancl tt-giilatiuns, atul 
{!) >funng the aui!i( )rit\ to make de^ j 
sfons tejelK'is, .hh! sninenme*» 

parents students, and othe r lonmuj 
nils mc*mlH'is (f i- ( ;.;rms el al 1^>^H^ 

Schooi Autonomy 

Ihc lxHkf>one ol SI H )1 l)asc d n)an 
agenuMii is delejk'.atioi^ ol authont\ 
lioin distriu to SI In K >ls wulu Kit auii >n 
om\. shared deusion inakuig within 
sihiHils lias little nHMUing Analsstsof 
St lu H )] baseit manageinen! dest r iIk' 
au{<M^()m\ as tiei isn urmaking autix it 
it\ in ihiee unnal arenas budgrt. 
staiir^g and tujfuuhiin ^(laiins ci al 
l^rn. r.liuH' am! NXhiK- ]')HH} In piai 
tke. tliese ihsnnrtiofis blui !>eiausc 
1 \) ^ta^!]!^g !s b', !ar ;!)e !af>;ev! p:ni ot 
a sciuH^ls btid ;et. ami {2> ik-osjon- 
making .iiithon \ is a matiei <»tilegier. 
ionsiiained In liisniit union mnit ut 
stale, and t\en \ ilera! rtiks .uui u-g 
ulati< 'lis {.iS \Ki U as hisu h u al pf at in < ♦ 
tiuili*i't bndef s<s > )l based tnuf>- 
agement. stfxnils leiene eithei a 
! Iuf]ij> sutn biuiget or s^^ne fn?rtton ol 
! tfie budgi*(, usualh Uw ei|ut[)ment, 
j tnalcMials sup]>lies and sometimes 
j oilu i categories siu h as stall deM'lop 
( mint Ik'eausi nx^nes usuaiiv eijuah 
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authority, budgetary authority sounds 
like the most important manifestation 
of granting authority to schools. But 
this is misleading because whether or 
not school-site budgeting equals au- 
tonomy depends on how much free- 
dom from restrictions is allowed. For 
example, a school can receive a lump- 
sum budget for all expenditures in- 
cluding staff, yet have no decision- 
making authority because of rules 
governing class size, tenure, hiring, 
firing, assignment, curriculum objec- 
tives, and textbooks. 

Beyond allomients for staffing (see 
below), the budgets that districts del- 
egate to schoob are typically discre- 
tionary funds based on a per-pupil 
allocation (Clunt and White 1988). 
With staffing, building repairs, and 
textbook costs removed, each school's 
budget is the small amount left for 
maierials and supplies, sometimes 
augm<:ntc*d by district funds for staff 
development and related categories. 
Exceptions are found in districts with a 
large number of federal and state pro- 
grams that can be passed on to schools 
without restrictions (David 19B9). 

Staffing, Typically, sch(X3ls recei'/e 
budgets for staffing in terms of "staff 
ing un: ' ^hich are based on the 
average cost of a teacher, including 
benefits. There art rwo very different 
t>T>e5 of decision making about staff: 
denning [x*sitions and seleaing peo- 
ple to fill them. Once the number of 
cenificaced teachers is determined on 
the basis of enrollment, schcK)! staff 
czn chcxxse to spend residual dollars 
(usiiaily very few ; on another teacher, 
several part-time specialists, instruc- 
cional aide*^ or clerical support Some 
districts acnievc the same f^ffect by 
alkKating one full-time equivalent lo 
each sch(K^l to be used at the sc hcx^rs 
discretion (David 1989). 

The second area of discretion lies in 
filling vacancies due to retirements, 
transfers, or Increasing enrollment. 
Under y:hool-based management, the 
principal and the teachers selt*ct from 
among applicants, often from a pool 
screened by the district (Clune and 
White 1988). Officially, the principal 
makes a recommendation with advice 
from teachers; the district still dtx^ the 
b ring. This practice, however, is not 
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Hmif ^^i to districts with school-based 
management, and is, in fact, a charac- 
teristic of efiective teacher selc\:tion 
praaices (Wise et al. 1987) 

Curriculum, Under school-based 
management, teachers are encouraged 
to develop curriculum and select or 
create instructional materials, usually 
within a framework of goals or core 
curriculum established by the district 
or the state (David 1989). Clearly, this 
cannot occur in * ^rias with highly 
prescrilx^d curriculUins, required text- 
Ixxjks, and mandated testing On the 
other hand, because students move 



Although 
school-based 
management takes 
many forms, the 
essence is 
schooMevel 
autonomy plus 
participatoiy 
decision making. 



fn)m schcx)l to school, some degree of 
c(x)rdinaiion across schools is re- 
quired Districts with a history of de- 
cx;ntralization have establishcxi effcc- 
ti^ linc*s of communication among 
sch(K)ls ami berween schools and the 
districii and they tend to reflect an ebb 
and How regarding control of curricu- 
lum Delq^ating control of curriculum 
to schixjls stimulates the creation of 
new ideas and materials, which in turn 
requires new lines of communication 
and districtwidc ccwmitiees of teach- 
ers to coord*.iatc iurritulum (David 
1989, Wissler and Ortiz 1988). 

Most teachers have neither the de- 
sire nor the time to t reute or adapt 
curriculum beyoiid what they nor- 
mally do within their classrooms. Nor 
does typical partinf^atiofj require for 
mal school-based inan.iKcmeni Many 
districts have ccmmitices of teachers 
who play an active vole in choosing 
textbooks and defining curriculum, 
more comprehensive curriculum de- 
velopment usually cKTurs over the 
summer by paid staff (e.g., David 1989. 
Sickler 1988). Under schcx)l-based 
management and other forms of de- 
centralization, the primary difference 
is that schcx)! staff, instead of district 
staff, initiate and leao the efforts 
(Guthrie 1986). For example, one 
highly decentralized distria, which 
does not characterize its practices as 
sch(K)I-bascxi management, has for- 
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mally transferred control of curricu- 
lum to teachers. The disirici funds 10 
districtwide subjea area committees, 
with representatives from each schixjl, 
and a Curriculum Master Plan Council 
composed of the elected heads of each 
committee. The Curriculum Council 
makes final decisions on new curricu- 
lums subjea to the school board's 
approval (Sickler 1988). 

Beyond Bmigety Simffing, and 
Curricuium 

Authority to make decisions about 
budget, stafiing, and curriculum gcxrs 
only part way toward school -based 
management s goal of empowering 
staff to create more productive work- 
places and learning environments. 
The images guiding today's reforms 
and the rhetoric of school-based man- 
agement include, for example, schools 
charaaerized by teacher collegiality 
and collaboration, sch(x>ls within 
schools, ungraded classes, and cre- 
ative uses of technology. These images 
require changes beyond staffing and 
curriculum, such as the school calen- 
dar, scheduling, criteria for pupil as- 
signment and pn)motion, the alkx'a- 
tion and use of space, and the roles of 
staff— what Cuban n988) calls 'sec- 
ond-order" changes. 



When the extra 
time and energy 
demanded by 
planning and 
decision making are 
balanced by real 
authority, teachers 
report increased 
satis£iction, even 
exuberance. 



Under sc h(x)l-hased management, 
authority to make changes in areas 
l>eyond those explicitly designated is 
typically granted by some ty|)e of v^^aiver 
process Districts vary in the complouty 
of the process and the scope covered by 
waivers (e.g., Casncr-Lotto 1988). Usu- 
ally, a waiver process is the result of 



agreenwnis between the distria and 
teachers' union that expand the scope 
beyond what a district can allow on its 
own. In a few cases, districts may also 
have agreements with their states that 
permit waivers ftxxn state rules as well 
(David 1989). 

Sbared Decision Making 

In the context of school-based man- 
agement, 'shared decision making" 
refers generally to the involvement of 
teachers in determining how the bud- 
get is spent, who is hired, and what- 
ever other authority has been dele- 
gated to the schcx)!. The phrase can 
also refer to students, their parents, 
and other community members; in 
faa, in many proposals for school- 
based management, parents are the 
primary focus — but in an advisory ca- 
pacity only (e.g., Garms et al, 1978). 

Typically, a school forms a school- 
site council with rLpresentatives of 
each constiiuenxy. How participants 
are seleaed and what their res|Xinsi- 
bilities ar«? varies considerably, acrass 
and within districns (Clune and \(/hitc 
1988) Some councils are cximposed of 
teachers eleaed schoolwide, or by 
grade level or department; others are 
composed of representatives frt)m 
pre-existing committees. In some 
schools, the entire faculty is the coun* 
cil- In others, (he budget is simply 
divided among teachers (David 1989). 

Findings from School-^Based 
Management Studies 

School-based management encom- 
passes a wide variety of practices Most 
manifestations have one or win\ of 
the following: some marginal choices 
about staffing; a small discretionary 
budget for materials or staff develop- 
ment; a mechanistn for teachen N be 
involved in cenain decisions; an an- 
nual performance report; and a role 
for parents, either through an advisory 
group, membership on a decision- 
making gmup, nr through some form 
of parent choice. 

Although schcK)l-basc*d manage- 
ment takes many forms, the essence is 
schcx)l-level autonomy plus participa- 
tory decision making In distrias that 
practice schoc>l-basc*d management es- 
sentials, research studies find a range 
of pc^sitive effects, from increased 
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teacher satisfaction and professic)nal' 
ism to new arrangements and prac- 
tices within schools, i'hcse findings 
apply to districts with decentralizcxi 
systems whether or not they carry the 
*school-basL*d management" labei 
(e.g., David 1989, Sickler 1988) 

Vflien the extn? time and energy 
demanded by planning and decision 
making are balanced by real authority, 
teachers repon increased satisfaction, 
even exuberance (Clune and >Xliite 
1988, David 1989, Raywid 1988) ^^ 
is evidence* that there are girater dif- 
ferences among schcx Is under a sys- 
tem of schcx)l-based management than 
under one of centralized manage- 
ment. For example, schools make dif- 
ferent choices about staff (ch(K)Sing a 
part-time music teacher instead of a 
full-time aide), curriculum (selecting 
a different textbix)k), and discretion- 
ary funds (spending mure on sup- 
plies and less on field trips or vice 
versa) (Garms et al. 1978, Casner- 
Lotto 1988) 

There are a few exainples of st\ t)nd- 
order change, ,sch<x>ls that have altervti 
the daily scliedule to allow more time 
for teachers to work together or to 
increase tinK^ dc*vx)ied to reading (Clune 
and White 1988. Casner-U)tto 1988), 
lliis is not surprising, since studies of 
schix)! iinpnwemeni find that schcx)l 
councils rarely tackle c*ven instructional 
issues, let alone secord-order change; 
dealing with such issues is much more 
diflficult tJiaii creating a ne>\' discipline 
policy or decorating the entranceway 
(David and Peterson 1984, Beniian and 
Gjelien 1984) 

That there are few examples of 
second'order change, and. indeed, of 
districts thar have implemented the 
essential elements of schixji-based 
management can be explainc^d in 
pan by the paucity of empirical re- 
search ami the fact that many efft)rts 
are quite new. Hdwever, studies ol 
successful schcK)l-based management 
and the much larger literature on 
schcH)l improvement and organiza- 
tional change identify two related pit 
falls, each of v-'hich can undermin j 
sch(H)I-based management practices 
(1) substituting shared decisic^n mak- 
ing for authority, and (2) delrgating 
'Authority without strong leadership 
and supi^)n 
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Substituting Participation 
for Authority 

Shared decision making d<x.'s not nec- 
essarily bring tK'nefits to those in 
volved It depends on what the deci 
sion concerns and who panicipates, in 
what capacity, for what reastjn, and at 
what stage (Miles 1981). When schools 
are given only marginal authority (e g , 
a small discretionary butiget) and are 
askcxl to form site councils, develop 
annual plans, and prepare annual re- 
(X)ns. teachers jX'rceive these requests 
us yet another set of top-down de- 
mands. This |x?rception is intensified 
when districts retain light control over 
accountability {Corcoran el al 1988; 

In pmctice, teacher input in deii- 
siun nukifig often substitutes for del- 
egated authority, which contributes u> 
the blurring of latxis between schcH)! 
imf)rovemeni programs, shared deci- 
sion mak«ng, and schiK)i-based man- 
agement (Kolderie 1988). Vtlien the 
authority and resources to act are not 
provided, district eflbrts can actually 
backfire (Meier 1987). Asking fxopie 
to panicipate in dcn:isions about which 
they have no information is frustrating, 
not empowering, particif '^' 'J ^ in plan- 
ning committees, in con ' o action 
committees with specific agendas, in- 
creases alienation because it uses up 



time and enei^jy w ith no visible results 
(Kanter 1983) 

The Need for Leadership 
and Support 

A real shift in management responsi- 
bility from the district to the schcx)! 
requires everyone to change roles, 
routines, and relationships. Researcfi 
on school improvement and organiza- 
tional change is stmng on this point, 
such change dcxrs not hapixrn without 
leadership and suppon (Fullan 1982, 
Smith and Purkey 1985) Studies of 
successful school-based management 
practices reach the same conclusion. 
Successful practices have less to do 
with tnanagement details — size of 
budget, type of decision-making body, 
amount of control over staffing or cur- 
riculum — and more to do with the 
leadership and culture of the district 
and the moral and material support it 
offers schix^I staff (David 1989, Sickler 
1988) Hence, some of the most strik- 
ing examples of second-order change 
are in districts without formal sch(X)l- 
basLxi management that have facili- 
tated the development of schcxils 
within schcx)ls through leadership and 
extensive professional development 
op[x;nuniiies (David 1939) 

Districts that have successfully dele- 
gated substantial authority to their 
sch<K)ls are characterized by leader- 
ship that em[X)wers others, a small 
central administration, support for ex-^ 
perimeniation, communication chan- 
nels, and opponunities for continuous 
professional growth ft)r principals and 
teachers (David 1989, Sickler 1988, 
Casncr-Lotio 1988). Similarly, studies 
of sch(X)l improvement programs find 
that when changes (xcur, thc7 are the 
result of district supf^on. site leader- 
ship, and opfK)rtunities for staff devel- 
opment (David and Peterson 1984, 
Berman and Gjelten 1984). This con- 
clusion is also sup{X")ned by studies of 
Australia's sch<x)l decentralization, 
which find the absence of understand- 
ing and training to be major road- 
bl(K ks (Chapman and Boyd 1986). 

\X1ien districts delegate authority to 
sc fux)ls, four elements are imponant. 
The first is access to new knowledge 
and skills Real authority comes from 
knowkxlge as well as from delt*gated 
authority and waiver provisions; his- 
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torical praaices, myths abou{ require- 
ments, and ihe absence of known alcer- 
nadves block change as much as actual 
requirements (Wissler ard Oniz 1^). 

Second, school-based management 
intensifies the need for leadership 
from the principal, who functions like 
a chief executive officer (Guthrie 
1986). Ultimately, the degree to which 
school-level authority is shared and 
how it is shared are in the hands of the 
principal. Districts with a history of 
successfully decentralizing authority 
are characsrized by strong superin- 
tendents who use training, hiring and 
evaluation criteria, and incentives to 
develop strong j^ite managers (David 
1989). These superintendents send 
cle^r signals to principals that they 
value and reward those who involve 
teachers in decision making. 

Third, school staff need time to ac- 
quire new knowledge and skills and. 
equally imponant, time to put them to 
use. Successful distria practices incor- 
porate plans for reducing teachers' 
workloads; providing extra time for 
professional development; and, at the 
school level, reorganizing schedules 
to free teachers to panicipate in deci- 
sion making and other coHegial activ- 
ities (David 1989, Johnson 1988). Fi^ 
nally, salary levels communicate the 
value attached to the new roles and 
responsibilities (Guthrie 1986) 

The Future of School-Based 
Maiuigement 

School-based management i.s not a 
fixed set of rules. It is the opposite of 
prescription; in fact, by definition it 
operates differently from one district 
to the next and from one schcx^l to the 
next and from one year to the next. 
And that is the point — the goal is to 
empower s^i hool staff by providing au- 
thority, flexibility, and resources to 
solve the educational problems partic- 
ular to their schools. 
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Reseaich on sch(X)l-based manage- 
ment, school improvement, and orga- 
nizational change tells us that schcx)ls 
are unlikely to change without in- 
creased autonomy, But research also 
tells us that, in the absence of distria 
leadership and support for change, 
sch(x)l-based management is not 
enough. Autonomy can be increased 
in many ways — through granting con- 
trol over budgets, through allowing 
{X)licy-setting authority, through pn> 
viding waivers — but it is primarily in- 
creased by the norms and culture es- 
tablished by district leaders, including 
the superintendent, the sch(x>l bt>ard, 
and the teachers' union. 

From the research we also know 
that school-based management takes a 
long time to implement; districts that 
have successfully dcxentnilized have 
done so over a peritxi of 5 to 10 years 
(Wissler and Oniz 1986, Casner Lotto 



1988, Sickler 1988, David 1989). 
School-based management also raises 
some complicated issues that research 
has not addressed; for example; the 
relationship between parent choice 
and schot^-based management; the 
tension between schcwl autonomy and 
collective bargaining and alternative 
models; issues regarding the legal au- 
thority of the district versus the schcx)l; 
and the role of the state. Although 
theory can inform some of these is- 
sues, most of the unanswered ques- 
tions will be aaswered as districts ex- 
periment with new structures. We will 
all learn from their mistakes and their 
successes, □ 

1. Cul>an (1988) calls ihe^ "second- 
order" change, "First-order' change is like 
an engineer's quality control solution; ii 
accepts existing g<^s and struaures and 
aims to airrect deficiencies Examples of 
first-order change include recanting better 
teachi'rs, selecting better lexLs, and mar- 
ginal changes to the curriculum. Second- 
order change is more complex and of 
wider scope, akin to redesigning a system; 
it alters ailes, routines, and relationships 
within an organization 
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Life in a 
Restructured School 



For 14 years, coopenition and teamwork have 
been a way of life at Holweide School in 
Cologne, Germany. 
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Unlike the high schcx)l in the 
U.S. or the comprehensive 
school in Britain, one school 
for all children is still the exception, 
not the rule, in Germany. We have a 
class-based system that dates from the 
19th century, from (he Kaiserreicb. Be- 
ginning at age 10, students arc soned 
out and tracked. Children from the 
upper class — and the most able from 
other social classes — go to the Gymna- 
sium in preparation to enter the uni- 
versity. Middle<lass students attend 
the Reaischule. And the childirn of the 
lower class, including many immigrant 
children, go to the Hauptscbule until 
age 15 or 16, when they join the work 
force 

Since 1969, however, a net of Gesa- 
mtscbulen (high scho<jls, comprehen* 
sive sch(X)Is) has been establishetl 
side by side with the old system, and 
they have developc*d different con- 
cepts to educ^ate all children in one 
school Ai the Gesamtschule in Co 
logne {K61n)-Holweide, teachers and 
students have been operating under a 
special framework since the mid-70s. 
For example: 

• teachers no longer work as iso- 
lated individuals but as pan of a team 
of six to eight teachers; 

• each team cotistituies a small in- 
dependent school within the larger 

framework of the big sch<xil; 
_ 
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# tcadnrs antl stiuJcnts siay to- 
gether for six years, 

• children ami youth feel scKially 
a<reptetl in a t<H>|K*rative group and 
in m environment that sup{x)rts them 
in makinfj friends, in learning, and in 
growing up 

Something in the Air 

We staned t>ut by trying to answer the 
question, "How can we adecjui^tely 
edut ate" children of all sixial classes 
and learning abilities in tme sdi(X)l? ' 
In the 1970.S, this question had not— 
and has not vet — l>evn raised gener- 
ally in Gemiatiy, as il has in other 
countries Only in with the pub- 
lication of rhi' (femmfi Hducutionai 
Disaster (by Cieorg Picht, Ohen, 1965). 
was attention drawn to ttie deficien- 





cies of the country's system, which was 
not prcKlucing enough qualified stu- 
dents for the ne*etis of mcxiem indus- 
try, science, and technology. So many 
[xnentially talented students wx*re la- 
beled at age 10 fur Hauptschule or 
Realschule that Gcnnany was sending 
fewer students to universities than 
were most other industrialized coun- 
tries Its economy would s(Xin pay the 
price. 

To res{>ond to the educational di- 
lemma, in the late '60s a national com- 
mission was set up to create schcx3ls 
for children from all scvial classes and 
of all abilities. The first Gesamtschulen 
ofx^ned in 1968. Tcxia\^ a tietwork of 
them exists side by side with the tra- 
ditional system. The early Gesamts- 
chulen were huge uninviting build- 
ings, housing more than 2,0(X) students 
It wiisn't long before they earned a 
reputation as cx>ncrcte jungles of alien- 
atcxi students and tt^chei>. 

The Holweide Gesamtschule in Co- 
logne, Ix^gun in 1975, was supfxxsed to 
be one of the largest schtxils in the 
country — and it still is — with a nine- 
form entr>' and roughly 2,000 pupils 
and 200 teachers Kvery year, we have 
many more applicants than we can 
take in ^\taout a quarter of our stu 
dents are immigrant children, espe- 
cially Turks (the biggest ethnic minor- 
ity in Germany) ITie Holvveide sthix)! 
had formerly been a Gyinniisium with 
a selected {K)pulation of middk - and 
upj>er<la.ss children When we de- 
cided to turn comprehensive, we ob- 
served closely how ihc first compre- 
hensive sch(X)ls had fared and 
developed an approac h we called the 
'Team Small-Gn nip Plan Teachers 
from another comprehensive sch(K>l 
m Germany, in Gottingen, indef)en- 
dently devekijx'd the same plan; there 
was obviously something in the air ' 

The Team-Small-Group-Plan 

In developing the plan, we hoped (1) 
to diminish the anonymity of a big 
sch<x>l, and (2) to design a way of 
teaching in which students of veiT 
different abilities and backgrounds 
could reach their {X)tential by working 
together To achieve these aims, we 
divided the big schcx)! into small units 
^'^^ 1 S5 



called teams." A small and stable 
group of teachers, usually six, are re- 
sponsible for about 90 students, in 
three units called '*cla5ses/' This 
smaller design is intended to enable 
teachers and pupils to get to know 
each other well. They stay together for 
six year . Vom grade 5 through grade 
10. up to the first leaving certificate. 

Next we extended the team idea to 
the students by organizing them in 
small heterogeneous "table-groups" 
of 5 or 6 pupils. To establish a close 
relationship and enable the students 
to help each other with their work, 
they generally work with their same 
cooperative table-group for at least a 
year, often longer. The table-group 
concept has become the school's core 
instructional idea. 

Our schcxil is run as a team primar- 
ily by the head teacher, together with 
his or her two deputies and a govern- 
ing panel of senior colleagues, some 
of whom are elecned with others ap- 
pointed by the authorities. The roles 
of the head teacher and the members 
of ne governing panel about 20 in 
Holweide, are quite different from the 
iradiiionrd ones of control and super-^ 
vision. They are cooriinators, sup- 
porting the teachers in their difficult 
work, monitoring the schcxil's prog- 
ress, and recognizing problems in 
time to discuss ways of solving them. 




A rmall and stable 
group of teachers, 
usually six, are 
responsible for 
about 90 students, 
in three units called 
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An important duty of the head 
teacher is to prt)vide teachers the free- 
dom to do their work by contending 
with the authorities who distrust team- 
based decision making. Another of the 
head teacher s principal responsibili- 
ties is to find sufficient well-qualified 
new teachers for the sch(K)l and to 
bai^in with the authorities to hire 
them. 

Teachiog Teams 

Teachers in Holweide have a great 
deal of autonomy. Between them, they 
teach all the subjects and are respon- 
sible for the education of three groups 
of 28 to 30 students. They fonn their 
own teams of 6 to 8 members; devise 
schedules for the cximing year; chcx^se 
who will teach which subjects in 
which classes; decide how the curric- 
ulum will be taught (in a single period 
or a longer bkxk of time, for ejcam- 
ple); cover for absent colleagues; and 
organize lunchtime activities*, parents 
involvement, field trips, and many 
other concerns. They also decide 
among themselves which two px'ople 
will work together as clr4Ss tutors 
(home class, or homer(X)m, teachers) 
in a given class 

To ensure continuity and progress 
in their wc^rk. the teachers set aside 
every sec:ond Tuesday aftemcx^n foi 
regular team meetings. (See "Sample 
Team Meeting Agenda" for an agenda 
(mm one of last year'*^ meetings.) The 
team I (Axigela Fisher) am involved in 
decidc*ii fn)m the outset that we 
wanted to have our meetings once a 
week rather than every fortnight To 
create a more pleasant atmosphere, 
we combine these meetings with an 
evening meal, taking turn-> C(K)k!ng 
and playing host so that no one has uk) 
much work to do In that the teachers 
must work together closely and con 
suit ea( h other constantly on all as- 
{K'cis of their work, the demands u{X)n 
rhcm are considerable In reality, the 
practice may fall considerably shon of 
the ideal, theretore, a limited icshuf- 
iling of the tc*ams sometimes takes 
place at tlv* end of the sch(H)l year 

ITiough the teams have a great deal 
of autonomy, there is nevenlieless a 
framework to ensure consistency in 
the academic standards of all fhe pu- 
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pils. For instance, all teams send a 
delegate to cutricular conferetices, 
where the nctt^sary decisions arc 
made. Each team also sends a delegate 
to wc*ekly coutiseling confeivnces with 
the sch(x>l psychok3gist. At these mean- 
ings, general pn^lems affecting the 
schcx)l art' discussod, as well as students' 
probk'ms th;u pn>ve tix) difficult for the 
team to work with or that art of exem- 
plary value. In addition, the norms of 
the sch(X)l — for example, the principle 
of 'scxial learning' — zrc discusscxi, sur- 
veyed, and dc*vek){K*d within the ome- 
work of the conference 

About the Students 

We assign students to table-gn)ups of 
five or six members integratcnJ by sex, 
ability, and ethnic origin Within these 
' stx ial unit groups, the children tutor 
and encourage each other. The differ- 
ence between our gmups and cooper- 
ative learning groups is that our chil- 
dren stay in these same groups for 
every subject, normally for at lea,sl a 
year Itie aim is to promote stable 
groups in which the members learn to 
work together despite their individual 
differences. To achieve gcxxi group 
results, each member is responsible 
nt)t only for his or her own work but 
also for that of the other members If 
the work of one child in the group is 
unsatisfactory or his or her lx:havior a 
problem, then we tiy to discuss fhe 
issue with the individual c hild as well 
as the grcmj) Here we give them as- 
sistant e in coping with difficult situa- 
tions and characters 

Each tabtc-gn )up meets < )nce a 
week io discuss any probletns or to 
suggest improvements in their every^- 
day working situatiCins. For example, a 
group r>ay decide that because two 



bciys constantly annoy one another 
during lessons, it would be better to 
arrange the seating differently. Or if 
one child fcels unhappy within his or 
her group, the group then tries to 
discover what the reasons arc and to 
resolve the issue. Usually the students 
need a kn of help from the tutor here. 
During lessons, except for free 
learning pericxls, the g^oup practices 
and works things out together. Stu- 
dents who are more able are expected 
to help the other members in their 
group. Since the teacher s lime is lim- 
ited, this helper system is of great ben- 
efit. Sometimes during an English les- 
son, for example, I (Angela) have 
given the gn^ups a text to read aloud 
and then to practice together. Later, 
when they are ready, I hear and assess 
each group Quite often one or two 
groups ask for a little extra time Ix:- 
cause, v^'e haven't finishcxl with Hans 
yet! ' Because the students are keen to 
achieve good results for their groups, 
a ctmsiderable amount of personal 
coaching takes place Working in this 
way, the better students reinforce their 
knowlc*dge thn^ugh ref>etition and the 
necessiry of transmitting their knowl- 
edge to others. U-ss able children have 
the ( hance to practice and pose ques- 
tions they would oiherwise be loo shy 
or unsure to ask. 

Key Program Concepts 

To suppi)n the awareness of being in a 
group and the it*chniques re<]uircxl for 
working together as a group, we have 
incorporated several key concepts into 
our program. First, we try to maintain 
a regular group training program dur- 
ing the se;<(x)l wcH^k, for example, by 
having a second tc*acher take one 
group out of the regular k*sson for this 
pur}X)se. The students are made aware 
of the most favt)rable rr ' iods to 
adopt when working together; thai if., 
making sure that everyone in the 
grciup has undersicxxi what the task at 
hand actually Is — how to divide up a 
given task sensibly and alkxate parts 
to the various group memlx.'rs, As a 
result, the group work becomes more 
efftx'tive and efficient, 

Second, twice a year we .set aside a 
day for group consultation. On this 
day the groups come one at a time to 
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talk to the tutors for an hour atx^ut 
their progress during the previous 
weeks. They assess their own positions 
and contribut:ons to the group work 
and hear comments from the other 
group members. When these meeUngs 
take place at a tutor*s house, they are 
often aimbined with an extended 
br^kfast. We have ftjund these meet- 
ings very rewarding and often notice 
that the students talk much more 
frtrely in an informal setting away from 
school. 

During the schoc:>l year there aa* 
also certain days, such as parents' con- 
sulting day or inservice training days, 
when regular lessons do not cKcur. 
On such days each table-group in a 
team thinks of a common activity for 
the whole ga>up~for example, a visit 
to an exhibition or a museum — which 
ihey will then pursue and repon on 
the following day in a discussion cir- 
cle. They may even find something so 
interesting that they recommend it as 
wcmhy of a visit by the whole team. 
These special days are an important 
facior in stabilizing the groups be- 
cause it is essential that they have 
experiences away from the tables and 
away ftx^m schcx)!. In doing so, they 
often realize that it is great fun doing 
things together. Other days are set 
aside for project un^rfc Siudent.s them- 
selves select the activities they under- 
take. For example, they may leave 




Each table-group 
meets once a week 
to discuss any 
problems or 
to suggest 
improvements in 
their everyday 
working situations. 



Afier a JO-minute lunch, these sntdetus have plmfy of timefor a gruup activUy led by one of the 
fMm macbers b^)9v fTiurn^ fo class. 
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their school to find out about certain 
aspects of their suburb — playgrounds, 
the living conditions of elderly people, 
and so on — or they may work on 
improving environmental problems 
like replanting the banks of a stream to 
give bird life a new chance. 

Because students and their ways of 
learning are different, we have also 
developed individual learning strafe- 
gies in addition to the table-groups. 
For example, we hold ieaming how 
to learn" to be extremely important. 
That is, we believe that our pupils 
should share in decisions about what 
they want or need to learn or practice, 
as well as the way they want to learn 
and whether to studv individually or in 
gn^ups. 



Discussion Groups and 
Weekly Plans 

Each school week begins with a dis- 
cussion cinie. For this event, the siu^ 
dents move their tables aside, and 
those who wish to can tell al»ut some- 
thing s{>ecial or interesting that hap- 
pencxl to them over the wtx'kend. 
After these ren^rks, the tutors an 
nounce any s{xxial events in the com- 
ing week. Next, the tulon* present the 
weekly pl?n, which structures each 
student s work for the ufxoming days. 
They also write the individual obliga- 
tory tasks for their subjects on the 
board, which the studenLs copy itWa 
their plan lxx)ks. Each j;iudent then 
checks his or her plan for the previous 
week anu copies any unfinished excr- 
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Sample Team MecCfaig Agenda 

m AvisfttoanexhiWtkxiaspaitofthesodalstud 

• TT«idbteBoupslnooeofthed3SiCS-4>owca^ 

**^'^fi«5a>oiuteng day^-%w*wt activities wfll v»« give the taWe groups on that 
d«y?WhM«|J«ts<low«flndpMtlcuWiylmpoit»mftxth^ 

• l^oWeimwidithebehavtorofooepartlcuUrchil^^ 

them?Howam«hearoup»heto? . ^ 

• R»e teaming afid the plan for the wt»k-4K)w can we improved 

he<«7 
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CISC inU) the new plan As icac hers for 
other subjects come into the class- 
nx)m, the plans are added to 

In addition to Ixring involved in 
decision making about organization, 
our students also ch<K)se many indi- 
vidual learning tasks as well; for exam- 
ple, what they can do during frc^^ 
learning {KTiods. These pericxis can 
be used in a very personal and differ- 
entiated way; that is, a less able student 
may be told that he or she need only 
complete cenain pans of the plan, 
whereas a very^ bright student is either 
given extra work or can chixise extra 
tasks 

The circular discussion group for- 
mat is also used for cenain lessons. 
For exaiTiolet during tutorial lessons, 
students discuss any problems with 
the tutors and how these can Ix: 
solved The students themselves deter- 
mine the agenda for these lessons; the 
teacher plays a passive role. Eac h (X?r- 
son in the discussion group who has 
just s[X)ken in turn ch(x)ses the next 
sf>eaker, trresfxvtive of whether stu- 
dents <ir teachers have expressetl their 
wish (o voice an opinion. Coming 
from tiaditional schcx^ls where teach- 
ers have an almost absolute right to 
speak whenever they wish, many 



teachers find that this format requires 
some getting used to. My first few 
weeks of classrcxim discussions were 
punctuated by children sighing and 
saying, ' Angela, it's not your turn!" I 
was surprisc»d how quickly the stu- 
dents themselves, who also came ft^om 
traditional German schools, got used 
to their new way of discussing things. 
They stuck to the rules much better 
than, for example, me. In retrospect, I 
supposed the reasons are clear: stu- 
dents are used to waiting to speak; 
teachers are not! 

Parent Activities 

Our studc*nts' parents, whom we con- 
sider a very imponant pan of our 
school community, are involved in our 
work in Holweide in many ways For 
example, the parents in each class 
elect five parents to a council, which 
provides a link between team-teachers 
and the other parents. The council 
memlx-Ts discuss issues and pinoblems 
facing the team as a whole — ranging 
from topics that parents want their 
children to learn to their priorities for 
selecting the next team trip or ques- 
tions of ev'aluation and career In ad- 
dition, every few weeks the team par- 
ents arrange a regular but informal 




Fit^ or six students working sogetber oi>er (im€ is the scbooi's core instructional concept Here 
members nf a uMe gnntp selecf the information tbey will need to compiete a task 



meeting, often in a nearby pub. At 
these functions, any parents and teach- 
ers who have time gather to get to 
know one another in a more relaxed 
atmosphere. 

We also invite pan nis tr the school 
to se^ teachers and stiivlent^ at work. 
Th r^- have been of great help in stan- 
ing a fund-raising activity for students 
who are unable to cope with a field 
trip financially. Some parents acxx)m- 
pany younger students on research 
trips when they do protea-w')rk. They 
have also always supported us in any 
disagreement with the authorities. 
Further, we devote a fftM deal of 
attention to ways we can present our 
work to the parents, since they cannot 
be expeeted to feel actively involved in 
their child's learning unless they expe- 
rience regular insights into what is 
aaually being done. For example, one 
year we had an autumn festival at 
which students shared their school- 
work with their parents. The table- 
gnwps presented the topics they had 
been working on in project lessons 
Students drew pictures, told stories, 
presented a little play in English, dem- 
onstrated daiKes they had worked out 
for themselves in P.E., aiid ^ forth 
Everyone — teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents — benefited from the event 

A number of parents have become 
more involved in school life by taking 
charge of lunchtime activities After 
the first 20 minutes of our 80-minute 
break, set aside for eating lunch, stu- 
dents are free to panicipate in a variety 
of lunchtime activities. Teachers, as 
pan of their schedules, lead many of 
these efforts — such as music, spons, 
rnd mask-making — but by involving 
parents as well, we find that teachers' 
workloads are a little lighter and stu- 
detits are exposed to a greater variety 
of aaivities. For example, last year, 
parents Ic*d groups in ccx)king and 
calligraphy and helped put on a play. 
In addition, some older students di^ 
rect lunchtime activities for younger 
ones. 

We encourage and welcome parent 
Involvement, but it would be untrue to 
say that we have no problems with 
parents and that differences of opinion 
do not cKcur However, in our experi- 
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The parents 
associated with our 
school have a much 
closer relationship 
^th the teachers 
than in a traditional 
sch<x>l. 



cnoc, any issues that arise are much 
more easily soKtxi in our setting than 
in other schoc^. This may be due to 
intervenUon by other parents or 
mendy because the parents concerned 
do not fed so poweriess and have a 
much closer relationship with the 
teachers than in a traditional school. 

The Costs and the Benefits 

H<^weide is a democratically run 
school where every group in the 
school community— teachers, stu- 
dents, parents — is actively involved in 
decision making and participates in 



schocd life. The most obvtous problem 
in the system, however, is the msttter 
of time. Cooperation within the 
schocH, within the year gix^ip, and 
within the team itself is vital. Without 
extra meetings to pnxnote cooper- 
ation, thou^, chaos would soon pre- 
dominate. Thus, it Is more time-con- 
suming to work In K6ln-Holweick: 
than in a traditional schodl. At the 
same time, however, it is more enjoy- 
able to work in an atmosphere where 
you are invohfcd in decision making 
than it is to follow rules and kkas 
thought up by others, to be completely 
alone in a classroom situation, and to 
be cau^t up in the nraod of helpless 
resignation felt by many teachers to- 
day. 

Being a student at our school is 
more rewarding and more fun too. 
Because of the group learning format, 
students can get special help when 
they need it. Their self-confidence in- 
creases, which leads to other positive 
cHJtcomes. Our dropouts are under 1 
percent, and about 60 percent of our 
students score sufficiently well to be 
admitted to the three-year college that 
leads on to the university (the German 
average is 27 percent). 
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Effective Sclf-Goveramcfit 

Reared In z world of hlcraurchy, teach- 
ers in Germany have noc found it easy 
to come to terms with team structures. 
Relying on a *1eader" is much more 
conv/mlent than making one's own 
decisions and taking responsibility for 
the result. Teachers in Holweide have 
had to kam the hard way: by doing, 
making mlsudses, and »ying again. 
despite many amfiicts and dlSkulties, 
the team idea has convinced practi- 
cally evtrrybody. Our experiaicc oi 14 
years demcNtisun^es that responsibility 
and decision making by the teachers 
themselves, as well as school as a form 
of self-government arc not only possi- 
ble but also beneficial and deeply 
satisfying.n 

AtObon* note: Quite a few other schocris 
in Germany have adopted the tcam-smaU- 
groups plan and on these principles have 
devek)ped their own individual program: 
schools in Cotogne, Berlin. Kassel, Hagcn, 
Ludwigshafer, The Saarland 

Atmc RMdd Is Headmisurss of Kbln- 
Hc^weide and a teacher In a team of grade 
6, Kuckclbcigwcg 13, 5000 Cologne 80, 
West Gennany. Anccte Bahcr Is a teacher 
in a team of grade 7, Schneidcr-Clauss-Str. 
12. 5000 Cologne 60, West Germany 
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What Project LEARN Reveals 
about Collaborative Action Research 



With '^critical friends" to assist them, teachers in 50 
schools in Washington are researching the answers 
to their own questions about teaching and learning. 




LCKiking at the surface t)f things, 
we might believe that the last 20 
years of educational resean h 
have provided us all the insights we 
need to improve our schcx:)Is. We have 
seen the effective schcx)Iing correlates 
validated in study after study; we have 
been given rich descriptions of the 
workplaces where teachers are moti- 
vated and self-acnualixed; and we have 
seen evidence that cenain instruc 
tional strategies enhance the achieve- 
ment of students regardless of their 
scxricxrconomic status. 

With each repon of a sch^vtl's sue- 
cess, we warit to believe that we, tcx), 
can show comparable levels of perfor- 
mance if only we can replicate those 
factors in our sch(X'>ls. Yet all tcKi often 
we find the anticipates! growth in per- 
formance still eluding us. This re- 
peated cycle of high hopes followed 
by our inability to replicate results 
continues to prcxluce lynicism among 
teachers 

Enter Project LEARN 

To break this cycle of hope and de- 
spair, Washington State University and 
the faculties of more than 50 schcx>ls 
have collaborated on Project LEARN 
(League of Educational Action Re- 
searchers in the Northwest), Our proj- 
eci is grounded in the belief that edu^ 
cation's past failures have resulted not 
from incorrect data or lack of commit- 



ment but from an inadequate urider- 
standing of the pnx ess of change. 

Rather than fcx^using on adopting 
'proven ' praciices, Pn)jiVt LEARN fos- 
ters schtxil improvement by enhancing 
the prx)fessional lives of teachers. We 
aat)mplish this by working with the 
staffs of sch<x)ls and districts who have 
expressed an intea*st in initiating school 
improvement (defined as "enhancing 
the quality of teaching and learning") by 
engaging in action rt^seaah 



Rather than focushig 
on adopting 
**proven** practices, 
Project LEARN 
fosters school 
improvement by 
enhancing the 
professional lives 
of teachers. 



Pn)jei t LEARN s hofx: is that mean- 
ingful practitioner research will lead 
to improved classrxxim practice and 
betome a stimulus for both the cul- 
tural transformation of schcxjls and the 
restructuring of the leaching profes- 
sion. To accx:)mplish those twin pur- 
p<:)st*s, the project discourages individ- 
ualistic initiatives, encouraging instead 
the panicipation o{ a * critical mass" of 
collaborating teachers from each 
member s< h<x)l. 

The Project IJEARN cycle begins with 
the formation of action research 
teams, teachers who will work to 
gether on a problem for at least one 
full academic year. To prepare for 
their work, the teams participate in a 
two-day workshop on the basic steps 
of conductitig action research: identi- 
fying problems and collecting data 
Teams from several sch(K>ls and kxral- 
ities receive the training together at a 
central l<Kation sc:) they can create 
networks with colleagues who are ad- 
dressing similar problems, At the end 
of this initial training pericxi, each 
action research team completes a writ- 
ten action plan, specifying the prob^ 
letn. the data collection techniques, 
and any anticipated technical or logis- 
tical needs 

Next, the teams begin conducting 
their research During this pericxl the 
[iroject offers assistance through a 
cadre of trained c ritical friends." Grit- 
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The Project LEARN 
cycle begins with 
the formatioii of 
action research 
teams, teachers who 
will work together 
on a problem for at 
least one full 
academic year. 



ical friends :irc txlucau)n» with re- 
search exj^rience who vxiluntecr ro 
help pa)tea tcachen* by giving ihcir 
lndef)cndeni viewpoints. Many st htxil 
districts panicipating in Project LEARN 
train ihcir supervisors to serve as crit- 
ical friends fc^r action research teams 
both inside and outside the district. 
The current cadre of 20 critical friends 
cx)nsisLs of schcK)l adniinisiraiors, 
teachers, university profess<.)rs, and in- 
dependent consulta/its Pmjc*ct LEARN 
teachers can requc*st the help of these 
critical friends whenc*ver they feci the 
need for feeiihack from a colleague 
with a fresh perspective on their par- 
ticular teaching or research pn)t)lems. 
To ensure that the critical friends work 
to suppon the research rather tlun to 
direct it, their efforts are governed by a 
set of ethical and pnKcxiural guide- 
lines (see fig 1) 

In mid-January of each year, appnixi- 
mately four months after the basic train- 
ing, the teams attend a one-day ft)l- 
low-up wiorksl>0{.r The puqxise of this 
nKeiing is to addR*ss difficulties^ en- 
ctxintered during the data collcxtitHi 
phase aixl to pru\1di! iastruction for 
cxxxlucting ttie data analysLs and action 
planning ^x^nions of the cycle. 

Then each spnng, Pa>:^a LEARN 
hosts a twixlay Intematioful Svni(x> 
Slum on Action Research, when: pn>)eti 
panlci[wits as well as aaion resean hers 
from elsewlxrne in the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada can pne« 
sent both the ptixx-ss and the results of 
their schiX)l-based reseaa h The annual 



IntematicKial S^Tnjxxsium aimpletc^ the 
first-year Proieil LEARN c>vlc; hi)wevr! , 
since many teaim will cx^ntinue to con 
dua neseaah, we have createii a pnv 
gram to servx: them The n-uKir puqx^* 
of the ctx^tinuing program ls to {)n)vide 
netwvirking training m advantxxi mcih- 
txLs aiui acxrss f ) i uure s>"m{X)siums 

A First-Cycle Expcrieacc 

For example, some middle schtx)] 
math teachers at the fall Pa^jcvt LEARN 
training session began to wonder If 
wnting is a window into thinking and 
if the act of writing helps improve 
comprehension, w^hy not tr\* it in mid- 
die schtx)! math classes^ 

The teachers began a collaborative 
inquiry into the mle of writing in the 
development of ct)mpuutional skills. 
To test their hy^xjthesis that writing 
can improve thase skills, they decided 
to use an ex{X!rimental design They 
constructcxl. then administered tests to 
their math students during the first 
nine wcx^ks of Mh^X)l to gather ba>c- 
line data. Tliey used the results to split 
the four 7th grade math classes inti) 
two ga)ups two {xrrforminf, well and 
two tx'low ex{XX"tations llien thcv 
made the lowcpachicving cla»es (lie 
treatment group, and the hi^ticr 
achievers, tfie control group 

During the second quaiicr lUv 
teachers contifiued to instruct the mu 



dcni^ in the coiun)! gioup as Ix'torc 
while ihc> gave the iovser achieving 
students the op(X)numfv to write 
alx>ut the math cnncc[ns ihcy were 
learning, on the ciav tx'fore each ex- 
amination In cvcrv other rcsfX'Ci thcv 
provided the two >^roups of .students 
the same eiiuiaiional c\{K'nencc the 
.same amount of time for instruction 
anil ifidcjX'ndcnt studv (minus the 
writing time for the e\|XTinicntal 
group) and the same exams 

VChen the d*ita were anal\7c\l at the 
Januaiv workshop, the teachci> found 
that svriting had indcx.xl nude a sub.stan- 
tial difference \n coiucpi actjutsiiion 
llic ex(xnmenlal scvtions aciualh out 
[X'rtonnvxi their ipa-viously higher 
achicMng) chL\sniatcs on each test 

>XV.h the ex|KTimental work out ot 
the way. the (iro)eci team turned to the 
"action ' stage of the ac tion research 
(inxess. lliey prcsenieci the data to 
their colleagues (and to the Interna- 
tional Svm[>osium) and made (^tans to 
revi. c then middle schix)! s math cur 
riculum This war all niatli classes in 
lliis Nchcx)l uu lude vs rumg alxuii 
coni[^utation " 

VC nl It continue to make a differefue-^ 
'ITie teachci> think so. but 'he\ are sure 
of one tiling "data <iri\efi teai. hmg h.is 
Ix'coiTie a was rt liic for thetn Thcv 
don't ever intend to give up scan h 
for a "lic'iter lu juscu^ap 




for Critical Friendi 



^ to the needi and desires of the pft^ed 

not hoW « "fUke" ix "ownership" in the 

litfltoiJloomeof thcptx>fectunle«-'^ such panted by 

I0mi, %i4iOM primary Bgenda is to assist the profea 

mmnd ijeoda comptementary to the projea *. 
il» pmfiofmtts his or her motivestlments at the 

only at the coodnued invitation ot the 

•d honeitiy at every }unctune. 
todeHare any cor^ict of intenest or conflict oi 

profecf s hueractions, w(xk, and findingi 



to Miist the critical friend by fully 
prior to md\ comuttation. 
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Factors in Our Success 

It all benan in the fall of 1989, when 
administrators from eight districts 
in two states were invited to send 
teams to panicipaie in Project LEARN's 
inaugund training program These 
distriits^sch(K)ls were invited because 
of their histor>' of commitment to 
sch<K)l impawement and their willing- 
ness to supfX)rt the project financially 
It didn't sur|)rise us that more than 
130 teachers from more than 20 sepa 
rate sch(K)ls enrolled in that ^rst year 
program. V^Tiai was surprising, how- 
ever, were their commenis after their 
first two days of trainmg. This com- 
ment from one teacher wiis typica: 
"It s alxuit time someone asked teach- 
ers to help set their own sch(H:>l im- 
provement agenda*" Had those com- 
ments come from faculty in schtx)ls 
led by top-down dictatorial principals, 
we wouldn't h'?ve fx-en the least bit 
surprised. Yet, when we repeatedly 
heard those statements fn^m the lips 
of teachers who had been j^anicipac- 
ing in Dig^ni/eci schix)! improvement 
projects for years, we had to ask our- 
selves, yX'hat ts it afxmi coliafx)raiu^ 
aaion research that has teachers per- 
ceiving it as S() different fixmi other 
.:ch(M)l impn)tV7fwnt prof^rams'^ After 
analw.ing preliminan' data, we have 
identified five factors that have fac ili- 
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tatetl the succc*ss of our work We 
believe these faciors have implications 
for anyone designing schtxil improve- 
ment pn^rams. 

/ The importance of tKjlidon 
Teachers have ^ ome to expect that 
their school improvement agendas 
will be set for them. Thus, particifxints 
in Project LE/*JflN appeared genuinely 
surprised ^^^hen they found the focus 
of their pn)jects could be any issue 
they dt.*emed both important and |>er- 
plexing The only preconditions were 
that the problems being investigated 
had to impact student learning and be 
under their control. Funher, the re- 
flective interviewing prixess we used 
to tease out topics tumc*d out to be a 
sur|)rise in itself Apparently, being 
granted the una)mmon luxury of Zi) 
uninterrupted iiinutes of dialogue 
with colleagues on instructional con- 
cerns was as foreign to participants as 
it was refreshing. Furthermore, reflec- 
tive interaction alx)ut what is im^xir- 
lant resulted in common goals for the 
team. Clearly, {xn)ple are more com- 
mittcxl to goals they have fonnulated 
themselves than to tht)se wliich are 
im|X)sed ujxm them 

Ironically, the set of topics that 
emergcxl fn)m these teachers weren't 
much different than we'd expect from 
a traditional administratorleci prcxess 




1 . WhA fac&ofs imfiimot 
improve ichteveniintf 

2. WHIgpoap ^ 
describe n studenft cxMipntiiiMlovi aMH^ 



4. How can we 
enoes? 

5* fs thf inte^gTMd iieiiienlwy 
stixtenn than a t rj iMk md yuH ou t 
. Kietiiffy vinapvei oofniMii id 
oeror imcuvenDO^ iBCiiM|Mii^ 

7. How CM WW 
6th^ 7lh| and Ml fgmiitti 

Dfoven ki amtiiiihii 

10. Hq^ caH W« €IM|»« 
meaninifU acUvMta faiffiy l^ctt 
maloCaMf^ academk: acoMir^^ 




Clearly, people are 
more committed to 
goals they have 
formulated 
themselves than to 
those which are 
imposed upon them. 



(see fig. 2). The only differences were 
slight: for example, a site administra- 
tors' second priority might have 
env;rgc*d as the teachers' first, or vice 
versa. That's a small price for manage- 
ment to pay in exchange for enhanced 
ownership and commitment. 

J Availability of critical friends 
One major difference in this projcvt 
was the availability of critical friends." 
Throughout the year, (his cada' volun- 
teered to lend their exjx-rtise to the 
action researc' teams. Ethical guide- 
lines were de\ 'lojK-d to assure that 
(Avnershij) <>f the research would re- 
side with the [iractiiioners Those who 
used rritical friends lilxTally praised 
their assistance as giving a substantial 
lxx)st to their projects. Apparently 
having high-qualitv. free ctuisultant 
help available on demand was not 
only a new experienc e for these teach- 
ers, but i( gave them the psychological 
freedom to ven:ure into territory' 
where their interests, if not their con- 
fident e. led them 

^ A finl-'Class envmniment At the 
out.set we decided to h<;id our training 
sessions in the large banquet nKnns of 
cefUraliy located first-class hotels 
when; the trairiing time (ould Ix: di- 
vided ecjualh* tx-tween large group 
presef nations and small grouf) work 
Although this format was originally 
chosen for its etficicfuy, it ended up 
payir.g unforeseen dividends. Our par- 
ticipants re|)eatedly ri-^ld us that the 
quality of the catering, the service, and 
the surroundings reinforced the per- 
ceived Mn|>ortam e placed on the tasks 
at hand — as did the energy generates! 
by d';/ens of colleagues actively and 
visiblv involvtxl in the sai::e work. 
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-I Puhiic ajfimiaitom. Several umcs 
in numerous wav>. each team \v.ls 
invited to tel! all the otlier teani.s alx)ui 
the status of iheif inuiaiivc.s. their 
necxLs, and their goals V^c shannj^ 
prov.ded a .sup(X)nive environnient 
for risk-taking and ex{K"riirieniation i i 
which {xx>ple could generate uieas, 
network with eaeh other, and Ixvonie 
coilegial A{)parently. enthusiasm and 
sucees^s are contagious the jx)sirive, 
successful teams provulexl hojK", en- 
couragement, and inspiraut)n to talter- 
ing colleagues 

llie public affirmations tun only fa 
cilitaied sharing across scEkx)1s, i)ui 
ihcy also created a cenain amount ot 
ixrer pressure io foHow thrt)ugh with 
the u{x:oming task> of ilata collection. 
aiial>'>»is, and action planning. 

5. Slraief^ic si:^x.'duliN^ii Tcachei> are 
vet}' busy ix-oplc The constant ile- 
mands from students, administrators, 
and parent> can tx* m i)ven\helnuf^g 
thai an i){)t!i)nal jirojcct, regardless oi 
!)Ow nicntonous, often falls lo the 
bottom of a 'to-do ' list, {'"oaunately 
for us, we made several strategic and 
logistical decisions that provided jusi 
the requisite amount of exlrinsu pres 
sure for paiiicipant>. 

llie initial training, tield during the 
last week m Se()temlKM'. coincided 
with the time v>f year in which the 
pressures of getting schcx)l started had 
largely subsidcxi while all the schcx)|- 
opening enthusia-sm was still in bliK>m 
Even so, many panici[>atus Ix ,i inteiv 
tioiis wvnt unhiltillcxl until Detcmlxr, 
when they ie;iJizc\i that the January 
foUow-u[> training was |usi ari)und tlie 
Ci>nier Tlx* knowle\lge that thev were 
exjxvtcxi 14 > have kxally derived data lo 
work on at this session ap[\irefulv v\;is 
ju.st enough ol an incentive to get liiem 
moving un then pi o]ect,N 

lakewi.se, the need lo conclude and 
ix)hsh the [MOjecis m rjme lor prcNcn 
tation ar the Iniernational Svm(X)siuni 
(late April) provided just the [nish ilui 
several teams r.eeded to siav on task 
AppareiuK', tuir insenKe> not i>nh 
provided training but sirjieguallv or- 
chestrated supjx>n and eixo- ragc- 
meni thruughout the year 

Making Good Schools Better 

It would Ix: nice to say that even' team 
O „ chat participated in Project UiARN 



comi>leted its research, tliat the cul 
turc i>f all the sctux)is undenvetu iX)s- 
itive translomuiions, and .nat student 
leaniing dramatically improved at 
each site L'nfoiiunately, that didti't 
liapjx-n, at le;ust not evei>A\'here. How- 
ever, ou*' preliminaiy data did suggest 
cenam sharj> distmaioivs Ixween the 
work cnvironnienLs of the teams that 
thrived and those that faltered. 

^hcn asked to identify which fac- 
tors enabled or constraincxl progress 
on the (projects, the resjXMises of Proj- 
ect LJ^ARaN panici(>ants jirLxluced an 
interesting pattern. Thixse who had 
Ix-en pan i)f successful teanis credited 
tlu^ nature of their project:, (the im[X>r 
tance of the tt)ptc iK'ing researches] 
and the actii)n research prixess itself), 
extenul supjxm (relea^cd time, ad- 
ministrative encouragement, and the 
help of their t:*itical friends), and the 
nature i)f their colleagues (their drive, 
commitment, and ctiemistiy") with 
keeping the [Projects on track. Lke- 
wi>c, teai tiers on the teams that fjiled 
to rai'iy thrv)ugh cued the nature ot 
their [projects (ni)t im[H>aant enough 
to jusiity the eneig\' neces.saiT). tSie 
absence ol extiuisiL sup|X>n (lack ot 
resources and releasc\i time), and the 
nature ol their collegia! work group 
(divisive and leauerless) as the chiet 
reasons iur dropping their projects. 

Our afjalysis of tiiese data led us to 
conclude that sclux)ls with pi\xiuciive 
cultures (a habit oficxusmg i)n im[X)r 
'ant issues, norms ut !eadfrshii'>. i.olle- 
giahty, and supix)n) are the ones that 
w ill get the most out ot" action research 

^rr^ 



(Saphier and King 198"^) Conversely. 
sc1ax)1s where these noniis are weak 
will pr.)l>ably not tind action researeli 
to be a panicularly prixluctive strategy 
(.ilthough the c*\idence suggest^s it will 
do no harm), lliose findings brought 
us to conceptualize "action research" 
as a cultural turixK:harger (see tig. 3) 

A Promising Tool 

Si> far, our search tor the jvtfect 
schtx)l improvement strategy :ia>n't 
turned up the magic {Kition which will 
turn any frog into a prince. As jx>wer 
tul a tcx)I a> coilab<.)rative inquir>' a - 
jX-'ai^ to Ix", it will not transfonn a 
sclxx)! m the absence of leadership, 
collegial resixxr and technical and 
logistical sun|X)n for the professional 
work of teachei*s. 

But in an atmosphere of supjx)n. 
toast, and ci)Hegiahty, collalx)rative ar 
tiDii research ha.s great [X)tenual tor 
fcKusmg a sclux^l's attention on the 
correlates of etiective schcK)hng Of 
tenng such a ick)1 io scIuk)! faculties 
may prove to tx: one of the most 
j prumisitig actu>ns we can take to im 
prove our schcxils H 

S^pincf. j. and M King (NUkH i98S; 
' La Kid Seea.s Cium in Stft)ng ("uliures 
l-'Ju^utivfud U'LuIcrylnfi C) " i 

Riehani Sagor i> .\.s.M>Lan; Fiolessoi. 
Ua-shin^^ton State I'iMvci-suy ibili ti 
McU>uKhiti^ Bivd Vanvuuvcr Vt A 9HCH)> 
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Linking Classroom 
and School Improvement 



Through their Learning Consortium, four school 
districts and two higher education institutions in 
the greater Toronto area created a framework that 
drives their efforts to suppon the sustained 
development of educators. 
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Educators havr learned a grear 
deal about clai^room and 
school inipraveineni rcxendy, 
nund this new knowledge has pro- 
vided us with much valuable infomu- 
cion to ffiake more infonned deci- 
:iion*>. Yet the amount and complodty 
of that information is raining down 
on our heads so hard that it is very 
difiicuU to understand and imple- 
ment what we know ab<.)ut classroom 
and schcx)l improvement. 

We need a powerful frajTiework to 
assist our efforts to achieve lasiin^^ and 
substanual chaiige — one like the 
fr^unework we denvcxl froni our work 
in the Leamiii^; Consonium. 11ns 
tfiree-year cxpenment began in Feb- 
ruarv' 1988 as a [unnei^hip axnoiig 
four major school districts arid two 
higher education lastituiions in the 
greater Toronto area ^ T\^c four dis- 
tricts are laq^c, ranging m size from 
45,000 students (90 schools) to t>0.0(X) 
students (150 schools). 

The Ixranung Consonmm brings to- 
gether teachers, administrators, and 
professors in a collegia! pannership 
focuses on the sustained develoj> 
ment of educators. This, .'n turn, is 
direacxl at improving students' ex{x:- 
nences and learnuig. All activities un- 
dertaken by the Learning Consoruum 
are invested with the spirit of mquIry^ 



We make use of preMous research and 
prcxluce new research findings of our 
own in our 'living laboratory" envi- 
ronment. Two of our most imponant 
concerns include curricnjlum and in- 
struction prionties of schcx)l boards 
and is^uc^ pertaining to the manage- 
ment of change We work with the 
assumption tliai classroom improve- 
ment, teacher development, and 
school improvement must be !;ystem 
atic^aliy linked if substantial progress is 
to be achieved. 



Systemic and cultural 
change in schcx>ls 
as workplaces and 
in teaching as a 
profession are 
intimately linked; 
and these links 
represent a 
powerful route to 
educational reform. 

3-^ 



Cremtlng an Action 
FnuDQCwofk for Better Schools 

Specifically, we are interested in rhc 
question of how classroom and school 
improvement might be linked/ The 
framework evolving from our attempts 
to make sense of and guide our im- 
provement efforts in the Consortium is 
shown in Figure 1 A word is neces^arv 
abouL the imager>^ of gears and cog^.^ 
Taken literally, thi^ image. / is mislead- 
ing — teaching is niK mechanistic, and 
one cog docs not nece* arily stan an 
other. Nor do Uie fran;ework's compo- 
nents simply move m one direction or 
the other. Different and contmdiaory 
initiatives affect different parts, moving 
them in diff'enent direaioi^ at the 
same time — mdetxi, thi.s is pan of the 
complexirv' 

Nonetheless, the ovx^rail metaphor 
of movement is imfX)rtant and useful. 
The different eleinenLs of classax^m 
and school development do affeci one 
another, and in effective schwls they 
do work together in the same direc- 
tion m an mtet^aaive, dyiiamic way. 
Tiw diagram in Figure 1 can aLso serve 
as an ^'adv-ance orgdiMix:r. ' illustrating 
how ideas are interrelated. Althougii 
the purpose of the framew^ork is not to 
indicate where to start, it does assist 
educators to inquire into the current 
condition of their school or classroom 
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suiuuon and paxljci what laaoi-N hukIh 
ncvxi coivskk-TalKui. ¥or example, Ix* 
foa* a staff decides to implement a 
process lJut breaks down ni)nn.s of 
i^oiation and builds ni)mis of collalx> 
ration — jx-rhafxs tha^ugh a |x-er coath- 
ing or mentoring program— teacfiei^ 
and adminii»iraioi> might eon^der 
wlui faaors m the cLkvsax^m and 
schix^l will supfxin or mUiute agaiasi 
such programs. The framewt^rk, in 
oiher wools, {x)inLs to the mam eonv 
IX)nenu> of improvrinent — all ot which 
must be addressed. 

We did not develop the fi^amewv)rk 
and then apply it in the Learning Con- 
stmium. Over a numlx-r of yeao» we 
had been wt)rking .separately on dif- 
ferent pan.s of ihih sc hematic in otiier 
acliviiieb. Hie C'onsonium providcxi u^ 
with an op[X)aunity to work together 
on developmg a moa- com(>rehen.>ive 
conceptual framework Our goal ha.s 
Ixxome to undersund chLs.Nrtx)m inv 
pa)vement ou the one iiand, schcK)! 
impn)vement on the other, and then 
to identify systeinatic link.s IxtwetM^ 
the two. 

For cla^sbfiKmi improvenieni. we 
and oUier.s have found that teacherN 
work simultancou>ly (but noi at the 
same pa'e; on all four inner cogs 
content, cla.vsrtx)m management, in- 
stixjcuonal .skills, and u\struciional 



strategies ¥o\ IxMh teachers and ,stU' 
dent.s, the capacity to iiuegrate these 
four comjXHicnt.s ih cvsenlial. ConlefU 
encapsulates areas such a,s the tcach- 
er\^ knowledge of curriculum, child 
deve!t)pment, and leanung styles. 
Ciussnxjm ??iurui^'merii includes 
what teachei> do to }>re\ent and re- 
sjx^nd io student mi.stx'havior. Irisiruc- 
tiuTUil skiiLi are le.ss com[-)lcx teacher 
Ix'haviors such as providing wait tmie 
after asking a question and framing 
quesuojxs at different levels of com- 
plexic>^ Although less comj)!ex than 
instixictional su^ategies, they are essen- 
tial Ix'haviors m a teacher's instioic- 
tioiul re[xnoire. hisimctkmal straie- 
j^ies, such as concept atlainmeni and 
ccK>[K'rative leaniuig, are more com- 
plex prcxesses of teaching that are 
based on mixlels of learning. When all 
four of these inner cogs function in 
panntrrshif). the chances of designing 
a class! tx)m environment that pro* 
mo:es student leanung aa- draman- 
cally inca'ased. 

'Hie inner cogs at the far right of 
Figure 1 relate to schix)! improve- 
ment, llie ixisic feaiures of schcx)! 
improvement {x^ distinct from a lisE of 
effecuve schcx)ls characteristics) aa' 
these: shurcxl [>ur)X)se, nonns of colle- 
gialiiy, i^onns of continuous impmve 
ment, and stixiclures representiiig the 
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Innovations should 
be seen as points 
of departure or 
catalysts, rather 
than as things to 
be implemented. 



organizational cvinditions neccssaiy 
for signihcant imf^rovement (Uttle 
19H9, Kosenholty. 1989). 

S/Mirvd purpose includes vision, mis- 
sion, goals, oli)cx"tives. and unity ol 
puqx)se. It relei-s to the sharcxl sense 
of purjxxseful dircx'tion i)f the schix)l 
relative to major educational gmls. 
Sharcxi purjxxse is, i)f course, not static 
and dtxs not arise by it-self llie other 
three cogs in interaction constantly 
generate and (le)shajx' i)ur{X)se 

AkmfLs of coUe^iahty' refers to wav^ 
in which mutual shanng, assistance, 
and joint efon among teachers is \^al 
ued and honored in the schcx )l How- 
ever, as Utile (19H9) hxs stressed, 
there is iu)thing panicularly vinuous 
about collatx>ratu)n per se It can serve 
to bUxk change or put down students, 
or it can elevate learning, llius, coHe- 
gialiry must Ix.' linkcxl to norms oj 
continuous impnnvment and eAjxri 
mentation in which teachei^ are con- 
stantly seeking and a^ssesMng {X)ten- 
tialiy Ixuer pr^cuces in.side ai. ' 
ouLside their own sclux^ls (and con 
tributing to other [X\>ple s pracui c 
thn^ugh dissemination) 

Siruanrv refers to organizational ar- 
rangemcius, rt)les, and formal [X)licies 
which explicitly create working condi 
tions that sup|X)n and n^spire nune- 
incnt in tlie other cogs Examples of 
,schcK)l-le\'el structural changes that 
are Ci>nducive to improvement in- 
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dude creating iimc tor foint planning, 
dcvclujMng joint leaching arrange 
menus and staff devck)pmefu {X)hcies, 
esUil)liNhing new roles sucli jls \\\v 
mentor Hanciion, and establishing 
schcx)! improvement firtveiiures (Kc 
structuring, of course, has much to do 
with this Ci)g, although no single com- 
{>onent by itself coii [nake much of a 
ditfcrefice.) 

The leacher-as leanier concept is 
ttie cenieipicxe linking classriK)n) and 
schtx)i impri)vemeni In this n^stance 
the teim includes anytxKiy at the 
schtx>l level who is a professional cd 
ucaior, for cx^iinple, classrcKjjm teach 
er>, teacher leatlers. head teachers, 
vice-print ipals, and principals 



Hk' leacher-as-leaniej' cerueipjue 
seives two critical uses 'ilie tiiM con 
cents the four asivas nf teactier as 
learner — tfK' tcvlinical, c.ic retlcctn'c. 
the reseai ch, and the collaix)rauvc The 
inasseiy oi a hxhnical fV{K*rtoirv in 
t rcases iiistajcnonal cenainty, rrjUvin c 
prai'Uti' enhances claniy, meaning, 
and coherence, restwt'h kxsK'i> inves 
iigauon anii ex()loration. koiiaixna- 
turn enables ot)e [o receive and give 
ideas and assistance liach ♦LsjK'ct has 
Its sejurate iradition of research and 
prai tice, and each has made imiH)nanc 
ccMUrii^uUons in us own nght, I'he 
im[X)nan[ ijuesuoji is how to integrate 
and establisi^ the suengths of each of 
liK'sc four iradilions m ihe uulividual 



teai her xs learnei' K*it el\ have all fiUir 
ieceivc\l nucnsive anentit)n in the 
same sening 

Tl)e sei i)nd i*riiK*al use of ihe teach 
er as leanier cencerpiece is as a 
metluxl to distinguish (x'lween s(K*- 
cific and generic levels i)f ttie develop- 
ment of the teacher as learner. By 
sihxijit we mean how ()amcular im 
provenxnus are ex[K'nencc\i and de- 
signed For example, m the Irarning 
Clonsortium we Ix'gan with a technical 
instmciional innovaiK)ii, c(x>}x*raiive 
learning, ajui U)und it had conse- 
quences .or all four asiX'cts of the 
teaclier as learner Similarlv. orfiers 
could ^x\^m with aiu of il)e otlx-r 
three miu'. tog>— an iiujuin' research 
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Sludem Engageme^ and lemming 





Uadmhip and Mobiii2Jt»on 
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V^x^ admifw^naiiiT iXm Hvai sJthirv> hn, f4ai^ for imi^lfrrumntig the Summer InsiUuie's 
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pro|tvt, fur cx:iin[)k' -aiul pan^Lvd io 
inLorfK)raEc- the dcvL-Iupincni ot the 
icchnk'ul. rctk-nivc. unU Li)lhilH>ranvc' 
conijKHicntN Or a j^roup couki uy U) 
wtn k on all tour asjKvis Woiu the stan 
ll i.s, h<nvc*VL-r, ihcgcnciK |X>in[ tiut 
more furuianicfUai, lhat in, tea*, hcr.s 
can came lo devcloj) ihcn i^ciwriL 
cupacides in all iuur a.s[X\'i.s "llu.s 
wouki nican lu)! ju^t Ixnig g^xxi ai 
uK)}K.ralivc Icanung, hue ai an array oi 
iii>iau'th)rul nuKicIs. not jusi Ik-uik 
involved in a refkvuve practKe pruj 
ea, but lx-in>4 a reikviive praLtiiioner. 
run j)anleiivannx ni a researc h mvesu 
gallon, but eondutunK tonsf;int in 
quuy, ni)t lx:in>; part oi a [xei cua^fv 
ing f)ro}ect. but tx'uik; u)l!alH)fan\e .ts 
a way ol woikin^ in she>a, leachei.s 
gradually inteniah/e ih.ese ways ci he 
in^^ so thai it Ixvoines seeond nature 
to Ix: k'arners The |X)UU is not that (he 
four a.siKVts are valuat)le se[>araie ele 
inetus v){ the teacher as learr^-r. but 
that they must lx\ oine pan and [)ar i el 
of a natural seamless fat)rK' ot what it 
means to Ix* a [>rc ilessional educator 

Now, it rs ;)feeisei\ wliefi eveiy 
teacher in ihc swhi)ol develops this 
gi-ncnc Capacity thai classi tH)n) nn 
provcmcnt and sclux)! nn[M"ovemeni 
entirely overlap. Nuch at^i ideal will 
rarely Ix; achieved oi course, but one 
can immediately deduce how |X>wer 



ful the bfidge can Ix-come when a 
schiK)l exfX'riences a significant in- 
crease tn the pro[>onion of staff who 
are learners. 

Two other elements of the frame- 
work revolve around the issue i>t what 
drues :lie framework One of these is 
the presence ol student engagemient 
and learning — a pretxcupation that 
|x-fA'ades the hainework. In our 
model, impact on all students is cei^ 
tral to each asxl eveiy vog and to 
interrelaiK)nshi[)s among (he cogs 
C^>nstani valuing of aiid attetuton to 
student engageme!)t and learmtig is a 
[^)wei tul motivating tore e. the ulti 
mate pui |X>se oi the elioHs ixpi 
senteiJ m l-igure 1 

Hie seci)nd driving force tor i hange 
IS leadei>>!u[> and nK»bih/aiion \X"e ex- 
plicuh reieaed the idea that leader 
shi(> Ix* a paniculai com^xment ot the 
tramework U:adership coiViCs trom 
ditierent siiurce.s m differetu situations 
and trom ditierent sources m the same 
situation over time ihc princii>al. key 
teaeiiei-s. the sujX'ruuendent. parents, 
rriistees, curriculum consultants, gov 
ernment.N. univeiMlies. and othc-i>» 
I'unher, once the nuclei is fully func 
tionmg. leader>hip c ati and ckx*s come 
trom n)ulnj*lc sources simultaneoush . 
Cenainly the prnici(\il, for example, is 
kev. but leadership must Ix* nu;»bilued 



on multiple fronks if development i> to 
continue Finally, wc want to acknowl- 
edge that the framework ks not m 
tendeti to incoqx^ratc all variables that 
impinge on siudefu>, teachers, and 
schix^ls. The teacher a.s learner, for 
example, us shajxxi by a vaiiety of 
pefM)nalicy and career faciors that 
make up *'the tou! teacher" (FuUan 
and Hargrcaves, forthconung) 

The compafhctLsive mcxlel jusi de- 
scribed 15 Ixxh guiding and emerging 
fhKii the Lcamifig Coasi)rLium'i; a^Ti\a 
ties. Tw'i) major initiativx^ undertaken by 
the U^inung 0:wLsi)nium .sincr its ince{> 
tion air the Summer Institute and tJie 
CadR' of Trainers, ixxh dLseus^scxl Ix'- 
low Kach of them sc>eLs io link cLi^n- 
nxjm and bchiXJl improvcmeiu. 

Initiatives of the Consortium 

Tht' Summer Inslitule. The hrst 
Summer Institute bmught together ap 
proximately 90 eiiucators from the 
Consoitium's four sehcx)! distnct.s and 
i^^o higher eiiucation institutions m 
the summer of 19H8. PaHicipants (the 
majonty were teachers and principals 
or vice principals, with a few central 
ottice administrators and [)rofessoj>) 
attended a seven-itay residential work- 
shop llie workshofi emphasi/.c\l co 
ojX'rative learning and coaching and 
ttie management of the change pn)- 
cess. including plans for follow-up im- 
plementation of tlie summer program. 

Tl^c planning group chose ctx)ivra- 
nve learning Ixvause ot the evidence 
tl)at it stimulates siiuient learning. 
Coaching and nK'ntonng were empha- 
sized as vehicles fc^r shanng ex|X*nise 
and for eticouraging colialxM"ation m 
sctiixils And die concept and prcxvss 
of coaching and mentoring were also 
mtrcxiuced m the training prcxess Ik 
cause of their etlect on stimulating 
tcutfxr leanung 

Panici[>anLs s(x-nt the lirst inur days 
learning atx)ut ccK)(vrative leanung 
and jxxT coaching llieir training in 
eluded learning the basu theoiy, ob 
semng and paiiicipatmg m live and 
videota[K\l demonsti^itions, and prac- 
ticing m microteachmg situations, 
llien tliey rec'eised three da>'^ of m 
striiction on the variables that would 
dSiXi implementation of the ecx)ix'ra- 
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live learning model and pct!r coaching 
In their classruoms and ^hix^s. Vld- 
eoca|>es, focused re^Kiing, sntall* and 
laii^-griHip instructlcMi, and task-re- 
lated impkmentation planning en* 
ift>}ed individuals and j^oups to get 
carted on their follow-up plans. 

The dtetrlcts had committed them- 
selves to follow-up suppon in the 
classroom, but because of different 
agendas and limited time, they ch(^ a 
range of suppon strategies — some 
(^rticlpants worlced alc^, some with 
cc^leagui^ and adminl^ratofs, and 
some received in-class suppon from 
the summer institute instructors. 

To increase the chancra that the 
teachers would sucressfuily transfer 
their new learning to the classroom, 
we built the prc^ram to include cer- 
tain elements. First, a powerful nKxlel 
<rf teaching was employed; coopera- 
tive learning (see Johnson ct al 1981, 
Johnson and Johnson 1^, Rolheiser- 
Bennett 1986, Sharan 1980, Slavin 
1980, 1988). Second, we used an effec- 
tive training strategy that provided fol- 
low-up suppon— the skill training 
model (see Bennett 1987, Joyce and 
Showers 1988, Joyce and Weil 1986). 
Third, we combined cxxiperative 
learning training with instruction on 
implementing change (see Fullan 
1985, Fullan in press). And fourth, 
volunteer participants were scleaed 
to participate on the basis of their 
interest in instructional impnwement. 
Subsequently, data coUeaed fmm 
classroom visits, interviews and con- 
versations, and analyses of videotapc*s 
of classr(X)m practice showed that 
teachers did effectively implement the 
cooperative learning strategies. 

During thir fir^t six months of foi- 
low-up, while the instructors, peers, 
and administrators supponed and cib- 
served the teachers as they dc*vek>ped 
their thinking ajid their ability to apply 
that thinking to cooperative lc*amlng, 
we noticed development in two di- 
mensions. One dimension was the 
movement toward fidelity to training 
content. Teachers* confidence in their 
ability to transfer their learning to the 
ciassrcxjm mcrcased, and we gainc^d 
iiMifideiKe that t)ur suff dcvek)pmcnt 
pn»gi'4ni \\as uurKing ihe Cither di- 
mension niurt tasi inaiing because of 
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Sustained^ 
cumulative 
improvements at 
the classroom and 
school level, by each 
and every teacher 
in the school, are 
required to meet the 
challenge of our 
collective vision 
of the potential 
of schools. 



its richness and insight into a new and 
possibly poweHul line of inquiry, was 
the variety of patterns of implementa- 
tion, as well as the variety of learning 
outaimes a*poned by the teachers. 

The Cadre of Trainers Pn^am, 
One goal of the Consortium is to have 
sch<x)l stafls assume responsibility for 
their professional development while 
concomitantly developing networks 
btiwec*n and among schools and dis- 
tricts. The Cadre of Trainers Pribram 
was designed to facilitate this gml. 
Each schcx>l district and the faculty of 
education selected approximately 8 
educators to attend 10 one-day work- 
shops sp3ct*d 2-3 weeks apart from 
January ttj June 1989. Of these 40 
participants, about one quarter had 
also attended the previous Summer 
Institute. 

We developed the content of the 
progmm around both classroom 
teaching skills and training skills, so 
that participants could become work- 
shop lc*aders for other educators. The 
teaching skills aimponent includcxl 
adding or refining classroom manage- 
ment skills, instructional skills, and 
instructional strategies to the cadre 
iiicinbcrs rcjxrrtoires. The training 
component f(Kusc*d on ways to plan 



and impletnent similar sessions b^ck 
in the workplace. 

Team members fiom each board 
anending the Cadre pnc^ram were 
asked to praaice the skills and strate- 
gies back in tl^ir district after each 
sessiiKi. However, tl^y were encour- 
aged not to ^1 pressui^ lo do any 
inservice work during the retnainder 
of the school year, so that they could 
fieel free to pi^cttoe their skills and 
experiment with learning. The only 
inscrvtce woric required was that the 
teams meet t^ck in their districts to 
practice thinking through and deign- 
ing workshops that intonated the con- 
tent and process of eflfective training 
sessions. Thus, the Cadre pix>gram fo- 
cused on develc^i^g the capacity of 
the individuals and the districts to 
work more effectively with the compo- 
nents cx)ntained in the framework. 

Growing into the Future 

Other aaivitit!s taking place and being 
planned by the learning Consortium 
include: 

• districtwide inservice led by Sum- 
mer Institute and Cadre graduates, 

• a second Summer Institute held in 
1%9 with 100 participants, all of 
whom attended in teams, as well as a 
third Summer Institute to be held in 
1990; 

• new field-based apprenticeship 
and preservice pn^grams for student 
teachers in the one-year teacher certi- 
fication prc^ram at the Faculty of Ed- 
ucation, with Summer Institute and 
Cadre participants aaing as mentors 
or providing inscnicx* to mentors; 

• school leadership programs for 
principals and vice-principals on in- 
struaional impnwementSi the man- 
agement of change, and the role of 
school leaders in establishing collabo- 
rative work cultures; 

• induction programs for first-yc*ar 
teachers; 

• the establishment of professional 
devek>pment schools. 

Some of these are formal programs 
of the Consortium, some involve two 
or three districts, others are individ- 
ual district initiatives that build on 
Consortium activities. Each district in 
its own way is foiling connections 
and achieving synergy of effort as one 
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^thity supports or Integrates with 
another. When integration does oc- 
cur, we sec powerful multiplier ef- 
fects on classroom, school, and sys- 
tem development. 

Only the Beginning 

So . . . where does one begin? We 
started with te^Sters and administra- 
tors teaming an instructional strategy 
or nK)del of te^U% elected because 
<tf Its effect m studoit leamii^. As we 
continued, we integrated that learning 
with other r^eds, such as classitxm) 
managranou and peer coadilng. Then 
omcepts related to the culture of the 
schocd ami the management of chan^ 
telped guide mir ^brts. 

We do n<K kmiw the best place fiw 
others to begin. Individual da&srocMn, 
school, and distria needs and condi- 
tions will generate a variety erf options. 
But regardless <rf where they stan, 
di^ricts will find It helpful to anend to 
all the ccmipontnts in Figure 1. Sys- 
ranlc and cultural diai^ in schools 
as wori(p4aces ami in teaching as a 
profi^ion are intimatdy linked; and 
these links represrat a powerful route 
tt) educatlcmal refiorm. We are striving 
to put innovations and reforms in 
|m>per perspective, which means day- 
to-day improvements in the work and 
learning lives of teachers and students. 
In this sense, innovadcxis should be 
seen as points of departure or cata- 
lysts, ratti^er than as things to be imple- 
mented Moreover, fbdng on particu- 
lar innovations is less important tnan 
(^ying attention to the pckential ways 
in which classrooms ami schools can 
improve. Innovations, even major re- 
forms, because they are by definition 
temporary, can be diversions rather 
than aids to fundamental, long-term 
change. The prrf>Iem of seeking inno- 
vations as solutions is acute because 
decision makers are so vulnerable to 
"quick fixes,'* given the political and 
time pressures under which they 
work 

What we have described here is 
only our beginning.^ Progress cannot 
be sustained by individtials working 
alone no matter how enei^getlc and 
skilled they may be. S)^temadc links 
must be made across classrooms. 
Progress canned be measured by the 



successful implementation oS a valu- 
able Innovation or evra by having a 
good year. Siisuuned, cumulative im- 
(Hoven^ts at tl^ dassnxm and 
school level by each and every 
teacher in the sc1kx>1, are required to 
ate& the challenge of our collective 
viskm of the pc^entlal of schools^D 

'The Consortium's schoc^ districts in- 
clude tt^ Duferin4^ed Itonw Catholic 
Separate SchooJ Board, the Durham Board 
of Educatl<Mi, the Halton Board ci Educa- 
ticm, and the North York Bwd of EdiK:a- 
tkm. The two hif^ educatic^ instituctons 
are the F^nihy <rf Education, Univetsity of 
Toronto, and The Oitario Institute for 
Suites in EdiKaticm. 

^In this j^per we comenir^ on class- 
room ami school improvement. In other 
vfotk we are also examining the link be- 
tween school Improvement and sdKx4 
dlsuict coherence, as well as the impact of 
the partnership on the higher education 
Institutions (Fullan and Watson, fwthcom- 
if^. In our view, the gre^^ prcAlem 
fiiced by school districts is not resistance to 
innovation, but the fr^meniation, over- 
lo^, and incoherence resulting from the 
uncritical ^xeptance oi too many dlfferatt 
Umovattons which are not coordinated. 

*We use the term cogs Instead of gears 
because we feel it more appropriately por- 
trays the metaphor of imventent arKl con- 
nection points. 

^Future reports v^l document the vari- 
ous activities aiKl results of the Consortium 
(see Fulton, Bennett, and Rolheiser-Ben- 
nea 1989, Watsc»i et alJ989, and Fullan 
and Watson, forthcoming). 

Authors' nore We woukl like to thank 
our many academic and school-based col- 
leagues who contributed to this article. 
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Cooperative Learning: 
An Annotated Bibliography 

Compiled by Toni Sills and Samuel Tolten 



L Cooperadve Learning Strat^es 

A- Overviews 

Brandt. H (Uccvmiw 1989-Janiiaiy 1990) "On ax^Titive Leaminj?: A 
Converatlon with Spencer Kagan EJuc^uional l^a^rs^ 47, 4 4-7. 

DLsciisfies Kagan's ".suuttural af^>roach'' to Lxx>peralive 
Uramii^ and \x& effect on compedfhv behavior and racial nelatkmji 
aji wi?l] AS hf)w ii differs fn>m other oooperarivc methods Also 
describes "Numbered Heads Together" >4rait^. 

Clarke, J . R Wideman, and S Eadie (1990) Timber ieam 
ik-aiboiough. Ontark>. Canada; Prenfkv-HaU Canada. Int . 

Developed by a team of Canadian educalop». and designed 
as "a practical 'how-io' handbook to help leacher> implement 
oxiperaiive learning «aratc*gie)» in all 5iub{eci areas and at all grade 
levcHji across tCanadal " 

Davkison. N , and P W Oleary (Febrxiary 1990) "How Qx^peraiive 
Learning C^in Enhance Mastery Teaching " EdrntUiufial Leadenhtf} 
47, 30-3. 

Di-Huvse^i how the blending of i.xK>perative learning with 
ma^ery teaching (variously referred to a5 the IVC L A mocUH. the 
Hunter model, PET or Program for Effeilive Teaching, ITT) or 
ln5$truc1ional Thet>ry into Practice) makes for a richer classrtKim 
instruction and learning environment Delineate* the ba.sics of 
ma^ery teaching, principleji of axjperative learning, and ways to 
enhance lesson design and strengthi'n learning principles 

Guskey, T R (SeptemlxT 1990) -Ccwperative M3ster>' Lt-arning 
Scrategic*s * The Ekntentary Scb(M>l Journal 9\, 1 33-42 

Describes the baj»ic^ of cooperative learning and mastery^ 
teaming, and then explains how these strategies are "naturally 
complementary to one another " 

Johnson, D Vit' (1970) "Cooperation. Competition, and Conflici 
Resolution " In Th^ StKial PsycboUff^* of Edti^MUm, by D W 
Johnson. New York. Holt. Rinchart and Winston, Inc 

Discusses the general nature of conflict and ty/x s of conllui 
otxnjrring in the clasMtxjm Ejiplains that conflicts can occur both in 
cooperative and competitive learning contexts Cites research, 
DeuLsch in pariiLOilar, in arguments that L'x>perative learning Ls a 
more facilitative environment for confHct resolution In a 
cooperativt: cla-ssnx>m. more a>mmunicati<in between members is 
likely to tiike place and disagreements and conflict mg mterests are 
mow likely to be viewed as mutual problems requiring ax>perative 
solutions 

Johns^m, D. W . R T Johason. and E J Holubt^ n9H6) Cintes 
Learning CoffperaiUm in the Cias^rvom (Hei'tseiil Edina. Minn 
Interactkwi B<K>k Ctimpany 

Presents a genera! overview of ccK>perative learn mg. 
including a amiprehensive dermitit>n of c<x>perafive learning and 



Tofli SlUs is A.vsisliint Pn>f«rsst>r. I>rpartmrnt of FIrmmtary and St^^tmtiiirv 
EdiK^tkm. Mufwy SCitic UmvctMiv. Murray. Kentuiky 

Smb Tottm K AvMsUnt Prnft-vrfw (4 (.umtiiluni ami iaitnitiion. I ruvtrstty <>l 
Arkmsa^' Faymevitie 
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an explanation of goal structures, learning prcKesses, and 
inslruilicmal outcxnnes The teachers re^e, how to LTeate positive 
interdepemkmce, how to reach studeiHs ax>peritjve skills, and how 
to generate ci>operation among teachers are subjects of other 
chapters. This easy-to-read book ends with a chapter on 
misinformation abtxit cooperative learning and reflections on the 
nature and future of ctxjpemiive learning Classroom teachers will 
And Ciftles of Ijeaming pfxnides a solid introduction to ctxiperative 
learning. 

Johnson, R T , D W Johnson, and E J. Holubec, eds (1987) 
Structuring Coopemttt^ Lemmi^ Less<fn [Ham for Tmchers J9H7 
Edina, Minn.. ImeractkHi Btxik Omtpany. 

Featuafs cxK^>erative learning lesson plans by teachers who 
have used cxx>pefative learning in their clansnxims; als<:> pn^vkles 
sample lessons for grade levels K-12 and varimui suhjeii areas, 
irK'tuding reading, language arts, nutht^tics science, and social 
studies Materials in the bcwk (except those for which reprint 
permissit^ must be chained from the primary .sources) may be 
freely reprtxiutvd fof education training ailivities with the addition 
of an acknowledgement on all lepfoductWMVs 

Kagan, S (1989) CiHptmituv Leaming Resources for Teacben San 
Juan Ciiptsirano, Ca\^ Rescnira*s for TeachiTs, 

A general manual containing ^ wkJe variety of materials for 
implementing Jigsaw, detailed steps fur intrtxlucing Co-op Ovop. a 
streamlined version of Crc^up Investigation, and a synthesis of 
Jigsaw and Co-op Co-op Includes fomvi. examples, and siep-by- 
step instructions A highly practical and helpful resource for 
teachers 

Kagan, S (IXxx-mber 19S9-January 1990) "The Structural Apjwxich to 
Ccx>perative Learning " fiducatkmai Uuderst^ 47 , 4 12-1^ 

Discusses the structural approach, which is based on the 
"crcatiim, analysis, and systematic applicatic^n of strutlures, or 
content-free ways of c^-ganizing scxlal interactkm in the classro(^i 
An impt)rtani aimer stone of the approach Is the dLstiiHiion 
between structures' and activities '" Discusses competitive vs 
c<x>penitive structures, arxi ways for schcxrf to effectively handle the 
structural approach. Includes an overview of selectc*d structures, 

Slavin, R E (1SW6) Vsirtf^ Student Team iMrning Baltimore. Md.: 
C^ier for Reseaah on FJementary and Middle Schools. The Johns 
Hopkins t University 

Pn>vides an cHitMandtng ov^'rvii^w c^f student team learning 
Includes an overview of research on student team learning 
methods, a separate discussion of Student Teams-Achievement 
Divi.sions (STAD) and Teams-Game-Toumament (TOT) Includes 
suggesti<>ns ar\ how to make wark.sheet,s and C|uizzes for STAD and 
TOT and brief overview of the f<illowing CfK>perative learning 
strategies: Team Accelerated Instruction, Cooperative Integrated 
Reading and Composition (CIRC), Jigsaw IJ. Co-op Coop, and 
Cinnip Invej^igation ALs4> dwc-usses the J(^n.scMis' meihtxls. infcMtnal 
cfxjperative learning meth(xis. student team learning and ma^Mery 
learning, ccx>peraiive classrcx)m management, team building, and 
tnniblesh(x>fing, 

Slavin. R E (l';9()) Student Tixtm ieamifig An invntew and Practical 
Ciuxde idc*d Washington, V> C National Education AsscxHatk n 

Sivond edition of a popular and useful guide to cxx^Xfrative 
learning Especially aseful for teachers working with diverse gnmps 
of students Contains game's, scoring sheets, and lesson plans 
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B. Cooperative Integrated Reading 
and Composition (CIRC) 

Madden. N A , R K Slavin, N. L. Karwdi. B. Uvermon. and R J 
Stevens. (1987) Succe^ for All Teacher 's Manual for Reading 
Bafe^mofv, Md.: J<ihn> H«>pkias Univer\rt>'. Ctnier for Resemh on 
Eiementary and Mtddk- Sc'h<x)Ls. 

Partly f<K-u«f» on ihc rc^le Ox^.iive Integraied Rt»adinx 
and a)nipo?>itktn (CIRC) in ^^ltxx*^i^ for All Pn>gnim. a mcxiel of 
eiemenlary sch<x4 orKani/^ion ihai int-orpcMUles much erf whjt us 
known about effective pn)gnims fen* stutk'nts at risk. 

Madd« .., N, A . R Slavin. and R J Stevens. (19H6) dfopemUtv 
IfUegrtUed RetuiinR atid dmpi^situm Tmcher's Marttud Ballimtw, 
Md.: Johns Ho^ias llniver!«at>' Q-nler for Re?ic*aah on Klemeni;ii>' 
and Middle Schix>l.s. 

Teacher's manual for d teaching stralegy that uses a 
ccmibinatkw of mixed abilit>' ixx>perative groups and skili-ha?»ed 
fvading groups to teach adding. Iunguagi» an.s. and wriiing in ihe 
upper eiemenlary grades. 

Stevens, R J , N. A Madden. R. F. Slavin, and A M, Famish n9H*» 
Cvopemiit^r Ink^ruted Reading and dymfmstUm A Brief invnieu' </ 
the CIRC Program Baltimore. Md Center for Research on 
Elementary and Mickik* Level Schot^ls. Johns HopkirLs L^niversiiy. 

Dt«*cusw;s composition of teams, basal-related activities, 
partner reading, story grammar and Mory related writing. wt)rd 
nmtcTy list, word meaning, story* PLiell. spelling, partner checking 
test.«i, direct instruction in reading comprehension, integrated 
language arts and writing, indepi-ndent reading, and program 
evatuatiiTn C^oncludes with lists of resources and materuLs available 
for impknyenting sui h a pn>granv 



C. StRiciured Controversy 

Holubec, F 1 , O Vt' Johnson, and R T Johnson (In press) 
"Strucluring Conirtiversy in a Coopi'rative Context Studying CjmI 
niM>hedierk'e In StKUtl Issues in tfH' t ftnluih CUissnum Jhetfry- and 
FracUce. edited by C M. Hurlbert. and S Toiten lirbana. ill 
Natkmal Council of the Teachers i>f Hnglisli. 

Kxplams how Fnglish teachers lan use 'structured 
txmtnwer>y.** a aK)peraiive leaming str.itegy. to teach afx)ut civil 
dLs<>bedience This strategy lan Ix- uset* across the curriculum i<» 
adda*ss any t^miroversial issue 

Johnson, 1> W . and R T JohnM>n ( l^J "Critical Tliinking Itinmgh 
Stnjctua*d Ci>ninn eRy EducalHmal Unidersbip K 

Kxplains u cooperative learning model (slruclured 
ctmirfjvepiy) for engaging students in acatk-mic confli<.ls Dis^uvst^ 
how to structure tontroverj.y in the classroom as well as 
prerequisites for pn)viding n»as{rut1ive controversy, and Ix'nefits 
gained by students fncludt*s an excellent chart on the differences 
between controversy, debate. c<mcurrence-seeking. and 
irKtivklualiMk- kammg pftxes.st*s as well as a schematic diagram ol 
the slruclured controversy prcKc*ss 

Johnson. P W., and R T Johastm (198*)) "Omtroversy and Ixraming" 
In CcKiperatUm atid Citmfn.'tUion Vntiry and Ri^rm h, c*dited In* l> 
W Johns4>n ^nd R. T Johnson Fdinu, Minn Interaction B(H>k 
Onnpany 

Fxamines the nature ol controversy, sonie t>f its outcomes, 
and how it can fx- used constructively as a learning expenence 
Contfxjversy arises in c<x)peraiivf situations when group memlvrs 
feel tXTinmitted to an issue Ix'tng distuvst*d Cx>ntn>versy within the 
cooperative group may be constructive if the group is 
heierogentH)as. knowledgeable, and have g^xxJ communicaiion and 
conflict skills 



Nijhtrf. W , and P Kommers. (1^5) "An Analysis of C(x>peratii>n in 
Relation to Cognitive Controversy/ In leaniiPif^ to Coi^'ratv, 
CiKfteratiftg k* iMm. i\iitc\l !»y R Slavm, S Sharan, S Kagan. R 
Hertz-UMTtiwit?. C Webb, and R Sihmuck New York Hemini 
Pivss. 

Dutch researchers discuss a study that ttxused on an 
analysis of the cognitive functioning of students within small 
groups. The two l^sk questiiwis examined were Is the U\el of 
communicaiion influenced by group compositi m or pnnr 
kmnvlixlj^ of a task dt?main? and VtTiat is tlx- shift in |XTspc\iive of 
the indivklual memlXTs of a gnnip due to a cooperative learning 
expenemx"^ 



D. Co-op Co-op 

Kagan. S. (l^^S) "Ctwip Co-op A Flexible CtH)perati\e Learning 
Ttvhnk|ue " !n Laming to CoffftmUt'. dn^Httmng Umhi. c\litc^ 
\yy R :^vin. S. Sharan, S. Kagan. R Heft/-l^/an)wit>. c: >X ebh. ani^ 
R Sc hmui^ Nt»w York PkTium Press. 

Prese.its a thonxjgh overview of the ptiiloM)pliy. ek^nents. 
and etfecXs (a>gnitive ami affeiiive) of C<^-<>p Civ-op Apfx-ndiies 
include "Klkited Student C«>mments ANmt Co op Co-op. anil a list 
of "Spontaneoas Student Comments " 

Wyan. F. (1988). "Rethinking ilx- Ri-search ]*n^K\i TlinHigli CcK»fXT.Uive 
h aming." Middk* ScbtHtl^h^mial 2\), 1 b ^ 

l>escribes reseanh pn>ic^ls that engage the siuik'nis in an 
adapted version of Co-op C(Vop. a cooperative U-arnrng str.it egv 
developed by Spencx'r Kagan Hie ke>' diflerence. Wvatt s;i>s. is 
"the strateg>' described here focuses ihi gnnip rather than individual 
mini-topk presentations as des<.Tibcxi b>' Kagan " Hx- unit oi study 
discussed here is Fnergy One of the priroiirv go.i|s for tins piojtM 
was to involve students in a difTea-nt appnwcli \o rc^scMn h Students 
fonn rt*search questions using sptxific data c(»lkition tci hni<|ues 
whuh help focus on research questions, svntftesi/mg this 
mfonn;itKm. and shanng fmdmgs tlmnigh group interaiiton 



E. Group Investigation (Gl) 

sharan. S. and R »ert/-Li/arowit7 Wr^)) A (.mup Investigation 
.Mtlhod of (UK>perative Leamiiig in the Classnwrni In ( intin'nitum 
m Fduiatinn. c\litt*d by S Sharan, P Hare. C I) >Xebti. and K 
Hert/ La/anmit/. Pnnt). I'tah Hrighain Voung I niversit> Press 

Pnivides an overvit^ of the thei)retical unckqimnings and 
purposes of the Cmup Investigation nuth'jd (eg. it "atiempis t<» 
combine in one teaching strategy, the ivm and dynanuis of tfu- 
democratic pnxess and the protc-vs ni acadt-mit irujuirv ). lievntx s 
the stages trf implenx-ntation of the strateg\' Udt ntifymg the topic, 
(organizing pupils intt) reseaah gnnips, plannmg the Iraming task 
carrying out the- investigatu^n. prepanng a final nfx)rt, pustnttng 
the final report, and evaluation), and a distuvston of rcM-arcti and a 
plar^ for future ck'VelofMnent of tlx* nKxit l 

Sharan. S , and H. Shachar iV)HH) language and I innun^ in the 
C(K>peratu\* CkLssnatm New York Springt r Wriag 

Reports Ihe lindings of a study of the CWoup lnvestjgautMi 
niethtxl that was implemented tn eightli gradt* i!.issr<M»ms wjtti a 
multi-cihnic Jewish population Fxplonxl tvfxs of achievenxni .iml 
extent f>f wriral interailions auHmg the ethmc groups 

Sharan. V . md S Sharan <I)etemfx f I9HM January droup 
Investigation Fxpands C(»opt rative learning i ducannna! 
IxHidiTfihtp^l, 4 r-21 

Prt?vides an overview of the group investigation approai fi. 
mi hiding stages of implementation This is an approach thai 
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aifcmpts lit "ctjmhint' in i^nt- tcJching Mraiegy fhc form and 
UynaniK.N ot itu* diiiKKmik pnKcv. ami the pfXKVKs of acackfmk' 
inquin ." Includt'^i j sampk* worksht^ii. 



F. Jigsaw 



Arom<?n, i-. . % Bianc->\ C Sit-pfwn. .1 Sikes. and M Snapp (19*78) The 
JtflSim ClaxsnHms. Nc^tiuty Park. C-alif Sagt PuNicacions. 

Outlines iht' Jig^uw method for axjpcraiivc learning and 
teaching l>esigned f(»r u.se with gradi^ hnir and up Claswxxwns art* 
divided inio gnmps which all study segments a subject area 
txpert gnnjps then shaa- their knowkxlgc with "home" giuups. 

Clarke. J . and R V'idenun (IWS) Onipcmiife Learning Iht* J^^saw 
SimSixy V artx>nHigh. Ontant): Hotaal of Fdu<^tron. 

An account «»f the jigsaw melhtid and strategy Includes five 
sampk' k-sMMis in the nnifent aa-as 

Male. M HMHO) "CA^opcrative Learning for Effective Jigsaw 
MainMfvaming " (.'omfnUifif^ 7c«c/vrl4. 1 3^3"^ 

Baseil up4)n reseanh that supp*?rts the efft*ctivene.ss i>f 
"students teaching each oihtT, the opportunity* to be succesjrful. the 
support and interaiiion with teammates, and the amtujnt of actual 
engaged timi' with the task at hand ^ Gives pracika! classroom 
examples of Jigsaw and Teams-Games-Tournaments (TGT) 
^raicgk's that can be used effectively to malnj^ream handk'apped 
students Cimcludes by i>ffering suggestions for creating a 
ttKipiTaiive «mipiiiiive classrtxjm for maiasia-aming 



G. Student Teams Achievement 
Divisions (STAD) 

Beiarano. \ il^Wt 'A C^ioperaiive SnialUinnip Methodcjk)g>- in the 
Language (:iassnx>m " 7?:VC>/. Qaarteriy 21 483-5()4 

Distusses the n^ulfs of a study designed to test the effeixs 
of ciKiperative learning techniques, including Discussion Groups 
and Siudent-Teams- Achievement Divisions (STAD). upon the 
achievement of students enn>lled in Knglish as a Foa^ign Language 
class. Concludes that "Ixjch small-group methrxis proved superior to 
the whole cUss . -thod on these scales, and the two group 
methods emergtn.1 as equally efteclive " 

Ross. I A. and D. Raphael "(Communication ^nd Frol^lem 

Solving Aihk'wmc^nt in C(H)peratis c Learning (irtmps " Ji>umat of 
(MfTutdlum SfuJu*s 2Z, 2 1 4^ I{>4 

I'sing a version of Student-Teams -Achievement I>ivisions 
I STAD I n.»stMn hers attempted to find out if what stutk'nts talk ab<>u( 
in c(K?perative groups is related to their learning of complex 
cognitive tasks Results showed strong correlations between 
athiecemt-nt anii t ommunication Large group differences m 
ttmimunicatum patterns ^x-tv found Ix-iw-een the two classes ascd 
in the study Students m the class which implementt*d a highly 
strutiurfJ version of the axjperative learning pn^?ram did not learn 
as n^'.iih as did stiKlents in the class that a^eiittf the task stanture 
I nknown and pa'H-xisiing difTea'nces among teachers and students 
affected the (Quality of inferences to be made afxmt results. An 
interesting artitle highlighting teacher reseaaher intemctkms The 
teacher who ak'tied the treatment did so in the intea^ of her 
students and t!id achieve better a'sulls Autfion* hypothesized that, in 
the case of ihe class vvfjich cctmpleted the highly structured 
laMiment, the stutk-nts nuy have t>ei(>nH' tioaxl with doing sitnilar 
activ ities a'ptMtedlv. and tliai the STAD design itself was not at fault. 



Slavin. R. (1986) fietting Startcnl With STAD - American E^kicaicfr 
Tt^ ht/esskmai J<mmai ijf the American Federmkm Teachers 10. 

2; 10 n 

Briefly dlscu3«es step inv<^ved in uiiing Student-Teams- 
Achievement Divisions (STAD). Steps explained are assigning 
i>^udents to teams, determining base scores, pfepaHng resources, 
scheduling aaivitie^. teaching the material, mimitoring team study, 
testing, computing improvement scores, cxnnputing team scores, 
aH.x^izing team acccmiplLshment, and a.ssigning final grackrs. 



H. Team-assisted Individualization (TAI) 

Slavin. R F (IW) "Team-Assisted Individualizatk^n; A Cooperative 
Learning Solution for Adaptive Instrunion in Mathematics." In 
Adi^ng Mstrtictkm to Indtviduai D^^etvnce^ edited by M. C Wang 
and H J Walberg Berkeley. Calif ; McCutchan Publishing 
Offporatiw. 

Pajvides a solid tjvervk-w of the strategy* entitled Team- 
Assisted indivkkialization (TAJ), and its roJe in regard to adaptive 
instruction. Briefly discusses the research on TAJ, including that 
which is concerned with academic achievement, anitudes. race 
a-laiioas. and effects on academically handicapped students. 

Slavin. R E (1985) "Team-Assisted individualization; Combining 
C(x>perative Learning and Individualized Instruoicm in Mait^maiics " 
In Learning to Cocfiem^, Cdcpenuing to Learn, edited by R. SUvin, 
S Sharan, S Kagan. R. Hertz Lazaniwitz, C Webb, and R, Schmuck 
^k'W York; Plenum Press 

Addresses the principle features of Team-Assisted 
indsvkluaJization (TAI). describes a serk*s of cxperimenLs InvoNing 
TAI, and pa*senLs a summary of results 

Slavin. R. E. (November 1987). 'Cooperative Learning and 
lndi\idualized lastruction.'' Arithmetic Teacher i^S. 14*16 

Details principal elements of the Team-Assisted 
Individualizatic^ (TAI) prag-.am: teams, placemetii tests, curriculum 
matenats. teanvsfudy method, team scores and team recognition, 
teaching gamps. te?as, and whok?-claAs units. Oies fmdings fawn 
sevcM^I midk's on TAI and conclmk^s that, in addition to increased 
achie\'ement, "positive effects hav*» been found on such varied 
outcomes as .students' self-esteem in mathematics, liking of 
mathematics, acceptance of mainstreamed classmates, and race 
nelatioas." 

Sbvin. R. E.. N A Madck^. and R J Steveas (December 1989- January 
1990). "C(xiperative Learning MtxleLs for the 3 R's " Educational 
leadership 4r 22-28 

Provides a strong overview of Team-Assisted 
Individualtzatkm (e.g.. principal featua^s atid neseaah on TAI) and 
Cooperative Integrated Reading Composition (e g , principal 
features of CIRC and reseaa'h). Argues that these cooperative 
learning strategies can be "used successfully as the primary 
instrudional meihtxi in a»ading, venting, and malhematk^ " 



I. Teams Games Tournaments (TGT) 

DeVries. D L. R F Slavin. Ci M Fennessey. K J Edwards, and M. M 
U)mbardo (198(') Teams~vk^mes-T(Himamenis The Team Learning 
Appnjoch N J ; Wucatkmal Technolc^ PubIk:aiR>ns, 

A well'Writlen, comprehensive practical resource for 
teacher* w1k> want to use Teams<;ames-Toumamenl (TGT) in their 
classaxjms The first chapter discusses TGT. explains when it is 
mtissi effective, and tells why the strategy has positive effects upon 
student achievement, student satisfaction, and cross^racia! 
ax^pcTation 
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Wodaniki, J. S. (19««) •Teams-Games-Tournament.s Teaching 
Adolescente About AKx>hd and Driving ' Journal iff Akohi^ and 
Dn^ Education 35, 3; 46-^7 

Presents a brief itfvtew of vaitibkrs that influence adolescent 
drinking habits. Seeking alteratives to traditional apfmiaches, 
author presents an in-depth discussion of Teams-Games- 
T<Minianient5 (TGT) by summarizing an akx^l etkicatkm pix^am 
tested in Georgia The ccwnpitfhensive article comludes that TCiT is 
an effective strategy ihrxxjgh which to teach facts about alctiho! and 
Its effects upon driving behaviors. 

Wodarski. J. S. (1987). "Teachmg Adolescents about Alcohol and 
Driving; A TwivYear Follow Hp " jKfumal Drug EducaSion 17, 4 
327-344, 

The author used the "Teams-Games-Toumaments' (TGT) 
(m^m as a method for tcraching students about drinking and 
driving. Two years later, students in the TGT group reported 
rCTiembering and enjoying the learning experience, and rqK>rted 
maintaining the knowledge and altitudes formed during the 
ifVJtruction Students in TGT .scorvd J^bstantial!y bener on a test of 
alcohol kncjwledge than either of the control gnnips 

Wodarski, L A, C L Adelson. M. T Todi. and J S. Wodarski. (19H()) 
"Teaching Nutrition by Teams-Games-Toumaments " Journal of 
NutrUion Education 12. 2: 61-6S 

Two Teims-Games-Toumament units were developed to 
tcja the effect of cooperative learning on the teaching of nutrition 
Results of student responses to questionnaires indicated signifK-anl 
inctvases in nutrition knowledge for btHh elementary and high 
schixA students. Teachers, in additkm tt> students improvemeni in 
knowledge of nutrition, felt students reinforced reading, math, 
spelling, and measurement skills. Some teachers felt middle and 
k>wer ability students benefited more than higher ability students 
Higher ability students sometimes seemed frustrated when fhi7 
received lower scores than they were ased to 



IL Subject Areas 

A. Computers 

Davies. D. (1988). "Computer-Supported Co-Operative l.earnmg 
Systems: Interactive Groups / Programmed Learninf^ and 
Educatkmal Tecbnohfiy. 25: ^-215 

Presents the view that learning is a group prtxress and 
examines computer-assisted co-operative learning Offers M)me 
techniques for the design of computer-supported ccmperative 
learning environments 

Fazio, R. P . and F. J Berenty. (IW). -Everybody Vt'ins in Group 
Computing . " The Science Teacher SO S6'S8 

Discusses a aK>perative computer learning curritulum in 
eartli science used in the Fairfax Oniniy J^jblic Sch<K)ls in Virginia 
DevekjprmMi! of the innovative curri<-ulum bet^ame nei essary when 
the high school received one computer to be used with twenry-ftve 
to thirty students 

Johas<.n, D W . and R T Johnson (1985) "ax>peraiive Learning One 
Key to Ownputer AssL*«ed Learning " 7T«' ComputinR Teacher 2 
1M3. 

Based upon the assumptic^n that "the teaching of a)mputeri 
and the intt*rpersonal interaction prom<Jted by cooperative learning 
provides complimentary strengths " Offers practical ctx>perative 
learning activities for teachers to use m a computer course 



Concludi*?i with two sample lesson plans for use in elementary 
classriKMns. 

Johnst^, R T , R. W johnsc^n, and M. B SUnne (IW) •'Effects 
C^H)perative, Competitive, and Individualistic Goal Structures 
0>mputer-AssLsted Inj^ruciion." Journal of EducatUmai Psychi^fgy 
77. (>: fT68^i77 

Hie study Involving eighth gnukrs aimpared the relative 
efficacy of computer-assisted cooperative, competitive, and 
individualistic learning in promoting high achievement, oral 
interaction among students, perceptions of status, and positive 
attitudes toward subjeti area and jn?«ructk>nal methods. The resaiks 
indicated that computer-assLsied cooperiiiive inAtructton pn>mc«es 
gRMter quanuty artd quality i>f daily achk-vement, inorv succerwrful 
pniblem st>Iving, and higher performance on factual recxjgnHion, 
application, and proWem-soKing test items than did the computer- 
XHSLstcxi tximpeiitive or individualistic learning. 

The authors were particularly concerned that the 
cximpetrtive conditkwi seenn^i to be deirinu^l to the achie\'ement 
of girls. "If educators wi',h to promote girls* success in using 
computers and positive attitudes toward working with computers, 
computer-assisted cooperative learning situations should be 
emphasized." 

lohnson, R T., D W Johason, and M B Sianne (19H6) -OMnpartson 
of Ct>mputer-AssLsted Coopc*rative, Competitive, and Individualtedc 
Learning ' An^hcan EducalHfnal Research Jounjal 23 382-392. 

Ccx>perative learning computer-assisted instruction was 
found to prrTmme greater quantity and quality of daily achievement, 
mew successful pK)Wein solving, more task rel;>ted student-student 
intcratiion, and increasc*d perL^ived siatas irf female lOutkflts. 

MacCiTVgcw, S K. <19«8) "Structured Walk -Through " The CumpultnM 
Timber IS, 9^ 7-10. 

r>escribes the results of a pn^-cl using the "sirucnured walk- 
thtxiugh" prtxedure designed to Improve Mudents programming 
practice Outcomes of the project were positive. Students' 
programming performance and attitude toward programming 
in^mjved. Provides a strong lescairh hose for using a collaborative 
learning environn^nl. Stresses that cooperative learning promotes 
"more and better work, more successful problem s^ilving. and 
higher performance on factual recognition, applications, and 
problem solving tasks " Points out tbat in a cooperative situatk>n, 
students mast have a clearly defined cooperative goal structure to 
maximize achievemtTit. Concludes by addressing some of the major 
concerns of teachers who implem'-nt cooperative learning 
strategk^, 

Male. M , R T Johnson. D, W. Johnson, and M. Anderson. 

Coopenait>e Learning and Computm An AcHiHty Guide for Teachers 
Minneapolis, Minn : Cooperative Learning Project. 

Includes the following chapters: An Introduction to 
Cm)perative U'aming and Computers, Essential Ingredients of 
QKjperative Computc»r Lesstms, GenenI Design Principles for Three 
C:(K>perative Learning Strategies (Uaming Together, Jigsaw, and 
Teams-Games-Toumanwits); Sample Xx^ms: U-aming T<>gether. 
Sample Lessons: Jigsaw; Sample lessons Teams-Games- 
Tournaments; Software Descriptions and Simplified Reference 
Cards, and Suggestions for Dividinc Students into Teams The 
appcndict^s include a k*sson plan guide, sample tc^m a-cognition 
iXTtificatc^s. sample observation fomts, and sample scoring systems. 

Mcl^onald, P (1989) C(X>peraii<*n at the Computer A Handh(K>k for 
Vsing Softu^re uith Cooperatii^ Learning CJnnsps Quincy, 111 : 
Looking Glass Learning Products. 

A useful resource for teachers of all disc tplines Contains a 
wide variety of lesson plans, including suggeraions for ccxjperative 
learning adivities, effective establishment of groups, and follow-up 
aciuities 
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Rei^. G. L. (1990). The Effects of Individualized and Cxx^pmtWe 
ComjKiter Assisted In^ruction Mathematics Achievement and 
Maihenwdcs Anxiety for Prospective Teachers * Journal off^search 
an Om^HOtng in Educatkm 4. 404-412. 

Study found that prospective minorky teachers who wwked 
cooperatively significantly outperformed those who worked 
indivkhially in mathematics achievement Math anxiety sco^ did 
not significantly Increase or draease for either group. Females, 
howev^, significanlfy increased itor anxiety scores. 



difficult to manage than a Uaditioful class once the routine was 
establfel^, 

St<»ie, J (1990). Co(^femiUfe Leamif^ and Langsu^ Am: A MuM- 
Structural Af^proacb. San Juan Capistrano, Clalif.; Resources for 
Teadiens. 

Provides field-tested, step-t^y-step muiti-stmctural lessons for 
kindef^aiten thrcHigh eighth grade students. 



B. Language Arts 

Augustlf^, D. K.. K. D. Gniber. and L R Hanson. (Dec^rd^er 1989- 
January 1990). 'Cooperative Spelling Groups * Baucational 
Leadenhp 47. 4. 6. 

A five-part [^txredure for using cooperative leamii^ to teach 
spelling. 

Xoc^Jerative teaming in Ei^^ish." (October 1990) £nfttisb pumai 79, 

6: 74-77, 

The editors sc4icited a response from public schod English 
teachers in regard to this question: *'How are you using 
coUaborative or cooperative learning in your dassroon^ Eight ^bon 
responses are inciuited. 

Duin, A H, (May 1984). 'In^^nait^^ Cooperative Leamii^ Groups 
^ the Writif^ C^urricuh^' Whstf l^search Shows and What You Can 
Do.* Paper presented at the Annual Meetir^ of the Mira^sota Council 
of Teach^ of English, Mankato. Minn. (ERIC Document Reproduaim 
Service No. ED 251 849) 

Duin reviewed the results of over 800 sud^ of coc^seraiive 
learning. She found that students who studied in cooperative 
learning groups — as compared to competitive or LndividuaJized 
kaming— achieve mm academically, have more positive atttodes 
toward school, subject areas, and teachers, are nwe positive aboitf 
each other, regardless of ability, race, or handicap, and are more 
effective interperscHially. Studems wf«> learn cooperatively actively 
discover knowledge and direa their own learning. (Cooperative 
learning strategies can help student writers practice invention 
techniques, share writing, revise, edit, and discuss material. 
Discusses the requirements for cooperative learning (group 
intentependence and individual accounUbility) and exp^ins their 
implementation in the composition class. Appendices include 
several activities adapted for group use. 

Duin. A. H. (1986) "Implementing Cot^seratjve Learning Grcxjps in the 
WriUng Cunicuhmi' Jmrnal (^Teacbing Writing^ 315-323 

Based upon the hypothesis that students who work 
cooperatively experience greater achievtnnent than students whc> 
work competitively and indivkiually, the article outlines cooperative 
learning activities designed to teach the witing process. Concludes 
by challenging writing instructors to incorporate cooperative 
learning activities in their curriculum as a means of achieving 
"better communication and better writing skills " 

Kelly. P., M P. HaU, and R. C. Small. Jr (1984). "Composition Through 
the Team Apjwx>ach " BngHshJountai 75. S: 71 -74 

Writing teachers used Slavin's Student Tean^Achievement 
Division (STAD) cooperative learning technique to improve 
composition. A «*;:p-by-step explanation is given for setting up a 
unit in composition asing tean^. When compared with other classes 
who did not use the STAD approach, yet who studied the same 
content and wrote the same papers, teachers found that STAD 
students improved their writing twice as often. In addition to 
improving writing skills, students and teachers both said they 
en^jyed class more. Teachers felt the team approach was no more 



Et^^isb 0s m Sectmd l4^gM^ (ESI) 

Pierce. LV.. ed. (1^7). Coopemtii^ Lemming: huegr^mng Laf^w^ 
and Content-Area Instruction. Wheaton. Md.: National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. (ERIC Document 
RepTExkKtitni Senlce ^k>. 291 245V 

A review of research on language minority students' 
acatkmic miccess precedes die presentaticMi <^ a NlingM< ccmtent- 
based curriculum which uses cooperative learning techniques. The 
Finding Out/I^scubrimiento Approach (FO/D) developed by 
Edward A. De Aviia, S.E. Duncan, and Cecelia J. Navarrete is 
described and its curriculum outlined. FO/D is an inte^ted 
language skills program for oral and written communication 
maMery in English and Spanish within a cooperative learning 
envinmiKnt used in seccmJ to fifth grades, ^ is deigned to involve 
students with cUverse cultural, acacfen^, and linguistic backgrounds 
in leamij^ by focusing on their natural iitterest in how the world 
works. Irttrodjctkm to social aspects of cooperathre learning and 
supervised coment -learning activities comprise the two phases of 
the progrun. Methods and matoials for pn^tram implementation 
are discussed and several ^x?cific activities are explained in detail. 



General Ltmgiu^ Arts SkISs 

MariAg. G. H.. G. C. Fruman. and ; Blum- Anderson. (1^5) "Five 
Cooperative Learning Strategies for Main^reamed Youngsters in 
COTitent Area OassrotHns." Tbe Retting Teacher^, 3: 310-317. 

The authors recommend placing s:uJents of different 
^ilit^ together, Ru^ should be given for group behavior. Several 
strategies for learning are discussed; the Jigsaw methcxi. 'list- 
group.' *»nall group ^ructured overview,** "survey, predict, read, 
revise" method, and translation reading." 

IJttero. D. A. (1988). "Activating Ccnnfm^heaskm Thrcxjgh c:oc^)eratlve 
Leam^." The Readlr^ Teacher 41, 4. 390-394 

The author discusses three phases for implementing 
cooperative learning. In conneaion, the first ph^se, the students 
work in small jpoups. brainstorming, categorizing, and comparing 
and cmtrastini; In the second phase, midents read irufependently, 
answer que^ons. outline and paraphrase. In the follow-up phase, 
they prepare to take test using summarization and nmemonic 
strategies. Benefits of this approach include helping evaluate 
progress during learning stage and promoting positive attitucks. 



C. Mathematics 

Andrini, B. (1990) Cocperatiifc Learning and Atattematks: A MtiUi- 
Structural Af^roacb San Juan Capistranu, Calif.; Resources for 
TeachffTs. 

Provi(kfS field-tested, step-by-step multi-structurai lessons for 
kindergarten through eighth grade students, 

Artzt. A. F., and C M Newman (1990). How to Use Cooperatit^ 
Learning in the Mathematics Classroom. Reston. Va,: National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
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A manual, whkh was da^doped lawkr the auqake of the 
Natkraal Couiicli of Teachers of MslbemaUca, on how to 
InaxpoMe vaiioiis c oo pe wt lve leandng tfntteglef hi m a thenaric a 
ctflsfifboov aaoaa the gnde tev^^ 

Aitzt, A. F.. tiuid C M. Hewxom. (Septtffiber 19»). "toopcjatlve 

lUs aitick to coQfvted of tfie faSowtog seciiofyi: "Wt^ Is 
Goo|)etaslv« teamhig,* *Why i»e cocpct atf ve leamle^* *>tow ^ 
Gioiais Fomied,* "Ifow cu cMpeiBthv teaif^ be 
the myf*™**^ dass/ and "Why do ttudensi Ukc coopomthrc 

fty^it B a rtoiiiv Tafecis of Ttaa^^AariiSPd toavl^^ 
Aoiiiidtf and AcMeveoMHof TMfd Fomdrnd Mb C^ade Smdems 
oo MadiemaUcs." lAitvcfrity of MaiybmL l»mfaiton Abotuas 

I^cusKS an ri^-wcdc study deslgMd to evdiNte tte 
effects of TeuB-Asststed liMiMduatestiofi (TAD ttat omUned 
sQttSm team tean^ and faidivMudimI tewactJon and Rapkl 
Promess Mathcmatks (WW ttpoo die msahemadcai a aAkivei nc ut of 
eksMiy school chSdien. SttKkmis in the T 
fpvyglfitf gf yat^T iMlihwem e ni riiM dkJ aCudcnts til ihc Rl%l gpotips- 
Bodi caqxiimentfll gmqis e ap c fi c n opd more KMevcaient than did 
atudotts hi the oomroi group. 

Da^dscMV N- (1990). imnxhicttoQ and Overview,' In Cocperm^ 
UttwfOt^ in MiMmmks: A HmnOfookf^ Vmcbm, eth^ by 
N. Davidson. New Yoffc; Addten^WesIey Pid^shlng Company. 

bi hto tisliDAacxtai, Davidson piDi^ 
about the (rface and use of ooopessttw yeaseSsag bi msih coufses 
from ricm e ntai y tfanxigb introductoiy coflege oain9es> 

Oavidscm, ed, (1990). OMymMfV Utmtifm *n MMb^matio: A 
/fimiftoo*>br7tadxmi New Yodc Adifison-Wesley PubBshlng Co. 

A major resource on cocq)ei«tive levnh^ to m^hematks. 
In^ides die fo»o«4i|g essayK niie Sohitl^ 
fW by B&r&yn Bun^ "Rndii^ Out dsout Complex bmnictkm: 
Teachii^ Madi ami Science to Heterogeneous OM^rowa" by 
Ited^ A. Locan and Joan Denuin; ''SUKinis Team Learning and 
Madicmattes' by iUteft E Savbi; "Usli« <:oopefatlve Leunh« to 
Itoh* by David and fesgcf Johnsm; ^^Ot^erathre temtog and 
Compuicss to die Benmiafy and Mddle School Mash Classnwn- 
by fitey Ms^ Xoopetadon to dK Wa t h rm ari cs Oasaroom: A User's 
Mgnuar by Roberta t. Decs'; •Small-Group Learning in the 
Secondary Mad^ntttics Classioom* by Cah^ D. Crabill; 'Real 
Madis to Coqpentive Groups In tecondary Eifatcathm' by jan 
TefweB; "Integmtiiig Cooqiuien as Tools to Maihem^ta Qintoula 
(Gmies 9^15): PtttraMs of Group baeiacdon" by Chariene Sheets 
and M K^iken Heid; •Cooperative Leamtog Using a Small-Gfoup 
Ubora^ry Approach' by juhan Wcissglass; The Small-Group 
Dtecoi^ MedK>d to SeoGiidaiy- and GoU«e4^ Mdien»^ 
Hdl Dsvldaon; and 'Unplementii^ Cirotqi Work: Issues for Teadiers 
and Admintotratoss' by Laturel Robertson, Nanqr Graves, and 
Patrida l^ick. 

GiHseit-MacmUUn, K,, and S. J. Lcto. {19«). •Cooperative Small 
Gioupa: A Method for Tcaditog ftobtem Solvtng," Th^ ArUbmetic 
npcberd^l : 9-11. 

The authors discuss m^hods for ^raining a small gnnip 
(ideally four rhildsen) to wwk wdl logedier. The goals of the 
gioim must be sped^ dw indhrkbial tatems of esch n^nber 
nmsi be nade use of, the reaponslMHrtfS of &»iing, encxxin^ng 
ami paiddpadng must be onphastoed, ami this training shmtd 
mxeed gmdualiy as die chikhen cxpertence wwking togeth^. 
Ihey also potot out diat d^ben mu$l be aBowed to talk dwA^ 
eatra Information In a problem in order to facilitate the 
dc»gtopmem of p rob lem sohfing skills^ 



Good, T. L, a J. Iteys, D A. Qouws, and C M. Muliyan (Deoember 
19S9-January 1990). 'Using Work-Grou|^ in Mathematics 

A descriptive aimly^ of "how teachers who use work- 
groups actually etnploy these format ai^l to nplore, in a 
pre^irinaiy way, die posaS^ tthrantag^ and di^dvant^es of 
uah« these gio^^ inchtdes piactiod lesson exasq^tes. inchKhng 
poBS^ problem sucM. 

Mmson. D. and R. T. Jolmsoa (1989). "Coopen^ Uamtag to 
Madiet^aks Eib^adtaL' In Ntw t»9($tamfi^ Bmentary Scbooi 
MUtmmks, eifiKd by P. R TraAon and A P. Slaihe. Reston, Vs.: 
The Nattaml Goimcfl of Teachms of M^hemsuks. 

A very broad overview that addresses the nature of 
cocqxtative kwidng, a few beask; oomems vte-a-vis coc^ierative 
lemtog and l^n^ nadiemttto, basic etements of coopoative 
leamtog, and the teacher's rt^ in imptef^ttog cooperaUve 
leandng 

Pagni, D. L. (IW9) "A Telcvisimi Progranuning Challenge: A 
Coc^serad^ Ciwp Acdvity That Uses ^fothenwtics,* Afiibm^ 
7feirt»r56.5:7-9. 

Dcsipied for junior hi^ smdotts to api^y m«honatical 
pttiu^ies to the real worM, die Tdeviston Progratmntog Ouflenge 
ccn^ of die Mkwlng tadcs: to conduct a suivey of (untor hi^ 
school studes^ m demmtie how nnndi Revision diey watch, die 
types of shows dm they w^ch^ and the types of adveitJsemems 
diat capoued didr ^lentlon; to prepare a rq»t xaf die survey; and 
to piqsme a su^esied w)^ of ^evteion diows. To cooq^ die 
ass^nmem, stiKiertfs vimt divided ta^o coopcfatlve groups. The 
tft^ deta& the tnsiniction and procectores for the pn^ect 

Robenson, L, N. (^avcs, ami P. T\idi. (1990). •In^rfememtog Gro^sp 
Work: Issues for T«ichers and Adminlarators." In Co(^»miive 
Umnit^ in M^^ematks: A Handbook f:yr Ttecten; ed&ed by N. 
Dovkboo. New York Adcfison-Westey Pid^tehing Omqiany . 

Discusses issues affecting die use of coc^ierathw learning to 
na thfrnpt fc" widi an en^ihasis on te^rters' ctectekui making and 
factors aBfecdng tayjeme n tari o n. 

Rosefdmmi* LX, K. J. Behoundt, L Brown, and J. V Burcatow. (1989) 
•Step Into PraUem Sdving wtth Cooperative Leamif^' ArUbmetk 

Offers ^^gestions aboi^ u^ small, cooperative groups to 
teach pft^em sowing to primary-level studems. Gives practical 
dassiDom activities for use in cooperative groups and lists five 
tricks fw «»ce»: Teach ^tegies. rehearse technique, invohre 
everyone, cooperate to sohr prrf:rfems. keep grou|» small, and 
shaiekieas. 

Slavto, R. (1985). Team-As^stcd Imilvkkiallzatkm: A Cooperative 
Learning Solution fot Adajrtivc Instruction in Mathematics.* In 
Adapting btstmctkm to frnttiduai D(i]^mu:es, edited by M. C. Wang 
and H. J. Walberg. Berkeley, Calif.. McCutchan Publishing 
Corporatkxt 

Piovides a solid ovciview erf the strategy entlded Team- 
AssisMl hrfividuallaM^on aAD, and ils rote to regard to adaptive 
^istructton IMdIy discuss^ die research on TAI. IiKludtog dui 
^i^iich is cofKemed with academic achievement, attitudes, race 
idadofis, and efliects m acKtemkally handicapped stmknts. 

Slavin. R. E. (1987). •Ck>operative Learning and Individualized 
Instructton' ArUbmetlcTkadfer}^: 14-16. 

Discuss^ Team-Assisted Individualization (TAI). whkh 
applies {»inci|^ of coopcrathre learning to an todividualized 
(Mogram Examtoes team composition, plawnent tests, cunkulum 
materials, t«m scores and recognition, and teachtog groups. 
Concludes that -Research on TAI has amply justified our 
eapecution that if the management, motivational, and direct 
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lnstmak>nai proWems of bidSvidiialimi h^rnKSk^i can be solved, 
the af^sftiach could consldemt^ Improve s^Kfents' mathematics 
achievement. In six car^diy cmtroBed studies hi gndo 3*6, TAI 
dasses gaiiKd an avetage at twice as many grade equivalent as 
control classes on standardize tests. Results in machematlc 
concepts and appUcsoions have been tess dnumttc bi^ are ssbH 
po^ive as an? results on such vailed oittccmies as studems* self- 
esteem in mathematics, liking of mathematics. accefHance of 
mahistrean^ classmates, and race rdatkms." 



Science 

Bomst«i«, R., and j. Pedersen. (1990). -S/T/S Stirfents." Sc^fw 
Sccpel3, 4: 49. 

Presents an Interesting, effective method for using 
cooperative controvosy to teach science, technology, and sodecal 
issues. Written as a c onv era atto n between a son ami his mocho', (he 
aitkle provides good readii^ for any teacter or parent Imeies^ in 
oDopeiative feam^. 

Hannigan, M. R. (December 190H»)uajy 1990). Xoopemthe Lean^ 
in Elementary Sdenoe." Bducatianai L&ukrsifp 47, 4: 25* 

Discloses "Science for Life arul Living: httegratlng Sdaice, 
Teduiology, and Health,' a new sctaKe fMt^am for etenwmary 
studems thM en^sltt^zes ooncreie eiq^erteices and one k\ which 
ooc^»ative tearni^g ^ a caitral strategy. 

Johnson, R, T., and D. W. Johnson. (1986). "Action Research. 
Cooperative Learning in the Science Classroom." Science and 
CSHUfvn 24, 2: 31-52. 

Emphasizes the need (or studies teeing the effectiveness of 
cooperuive ieaniing activities wft)^ sc^rxs cbsmxmis. Written fen- 
tead^ who desire to conduct research, the artide dtecusses three 
types d studies that can be cfay^ by classroom teachers: rqitticatim, 
refining, and extending. Concludes that teachers who do 
cooperative learning research will gain valuable experience and 
knowiedi^ that will enhance dieir teadUng shiUs. 

Lazarowits, R.. R. L. Hertz, J. H. Baird, and V. Bowltten. (1%8). 
"Academic Achieven^m ami On-Task Behavic^ of High School 
Biology Students Instructed in a (>x>penuive Small Investigative 
GrcHtp.' Science Educatkm 72, 4: 475487. 

A modified Jl^w method combii^ with the investigative 
group approach was used to teadi nvo blt^cgy untts (ceUs and 
plants) to tenth graders. Ai^hors concluded that while rcademic 
results were incoiKiusive, im{»Dvement in tinK^on-task bdwvkas 
caused by coop^tive learning may lead to better attttudes toward 
science, less absenteeism, and higl^r stuctem expectations. 

Okebukoia, P. A (1985). "The Rdative EffiMiveness <rf Coc^serative and 
Competitive Interaction Techniques in Strengtheniiig Students' 
Perfwmance in Sdewre Classes." Science EduceHon 69, 4-. 501-509. 

Compared the effectiveness on midents' perfi^mance in 
science classes of two "pure" coc^^eracive (fohmcnts* tectink]ue and 
jigsaw), two cooperath^-competith^ (Teams-Oan^s-TcnimAment 
and Student Teams-Achievement Division), and one "pure" 
ctmpetitive learning technique (studem has own set of learning 
materials, studies independ^itly, and competes for flrst, second, 
and third place v%^Mn tt^ dass). 

Results showed that cooperative-competitive n^hods had 
greater positive effects on student performance wtien compared to 
"pure" cooperative and "pure" competitive metimis. STAD arul TGT 
techniques also caused midems to perform ^gnifkamly better on 
higher cognitive skills. Okebukola conduded ttat a cornt^tkni of 
cooperation and competition may be considered to be the be^ 
method of instruction in science classes to increase student 
achievement. 
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Sactee, T. P. (1989). "Mstog Sdence Hamen." BOiuMitmai Leat^r^ 
47, 3: 18-21. 

Discusses how cooperative learning strategies are 
oi^s&mdtag for with "consuwih^ te^iiii^" am) an ideal way 
to engine studex^ bi 'iiuemctive tean^^* 

Sherman, L. W. "A Con^wative StiKfy d Cooperative and 

Conq>i^ttive AdUevement in Secondary Btobsgy Cfaumxmts: The 
Gfo^ Investi^okn hkxki Veisus an bicfivUuaUy Ccmpefftive Goal 
Sauam'fin0^(tfBs»ncbinScfen^7bacb^ 1: 55^. 

Th^ sOKiy was (foi% ki a makily whi^ middle dass rural 
schooi K exiAxes dM* swoess of GI (Gioup Inve^^tfkHi). Over a 
35 day p^fod, the children pai^ripafied m small ^oups, resesnchiitg 
a tc^. The chfldr»i dhrkted the work mimg themsdves. Pnete^ 
showed diat the expaimental grcHip was ^niikir to the control 
gro^, cau^ by tte ir^ikkinal methods. The study found tim both 
grouf» showed gaii» and that neither one was superior to the 
odw. The author atggests diat d» way in which the study was 
carried out may have had bewing on die results. Not everyone in 
the cooperative groi^ participated folly and the time in the school 
year nay have hatd some effea. 



Social Studies 

Bump, E. (1989). 'Utilizing CcK^>eritlve Learning to Teach Social 
Studies ^dwMidd^SdKx^." Sodi^ Sciemx Recmi 2. 32 36. 

A social studies supervisor's insight as to why and how 
cooperative leamii^ can he used in middle school social studies 
programs to atten^ to meet the needs of nnmsecents" and to make 
jhc study of social stiHiles more tmere^ing, 

Fetgusm, P. (1988). "Moctemlzation in MeijI Japan: A Jigsaw Lesson." 
Sociai B^^^ukm 51: 3^ 394. 

Provides a step-by-step procedure for teaching a figsaw 
lessm on modemiz^cm in M^, Japan. It also provides the actual 
infom^tion and directions neec^ by the snidents in order to 
complete the flgsaw exercise. 

Lyman. L. K., and H. C. Foyle. (1988). "Cooperative Learning 
Experiencing die Constitution in Action." Paper presented at the 
Rocky Mouittain Regkmal (Werence of the Nat^oral Coumil for the 
Sodal Studies. Sab Lake Qty, UUh. (ERIC Document Rq>nxluctian 
Servk:e No. ED 293 791) 

Ten bask: steps for implementation of cooperative learning 
are it^tlSed. Sample cooperative learning lesson plans include 
"Creating a Cta^room Bill of Rights' for 4^ graders and "The 
Unted States Constitution: Powers of (k>ngress" for 7-i2th graders. 
Encourage use of cooperative learning by social studies teachers 
because it motivates ^udents and encourages social and academic 
interaction among students. 

Palmer. J. J. (1^). "The Electoral College: A Jigsaw Lesson." S<Kial 
EtUicaHon52: 306^307. 

A (igsaw lesson for high school stuc^rus. Addresses what the 
electoral college is and how it works. 



F. Students with Special Needs 

Blna, M. J. (1^). "Social Skills Development ThrcHigh Cooperative 
Group Learning Strate^." Ethscation the Visuatty Handia^jped 
18, 1: 27-40. 

Describes die use of cooperative learning strategies with 
visually handicapped (VH) students in order to improve 
socialization skills and integration with nonhandicapped peers 
Looks at reasons for poor social skiUs of handicapped students: 1. 
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indttequate time to teach social skills; 2. over reliance on 
fy^ttivfahmti?^ or compctfliye hsamfe^ 5. socfaJ skffls iM aa^ned a 
1^ prtefity ttacfaccs. Colgate a brirf ovcrytew of coop^tt^ 
teamk^ and vartoits coopeiative ieamtaig strategics, then rqxms 
how n hi» ben used ^ectivdy wfth vtoiaSy inqaiied stiMtatta> 
Olves coraacte and i^eftd suggesbofs for kDitoiie^^ 
teamyig hmUcspped s&KJems. IHscusses potent^ prohtons 
in iinpkm&uaticm wkh visually hamteapped s&idous and offers 
sotiitlans. 

Guina^ a (1990X The Soj^ Imegmticm of Handkaf^xd Chfclim* 
PUDe6ai^pm62, h 17-29 

Aigws ttm ii^p^tiimi of Ittf^tonKd dificten ii ^ tte 
maiiHticam of sdioofif« AouU noc be teA to dianoe* »d suggests 
that cocqmative teamtag acdvittes make social Imegratitm mm 
Ukety. Discusses r^earch <rf johnscm and Johnson and their 
assodaies, and Savin and his asso d a te s. 

lohnsoii. D. W., and H r >dinsoa (1981). 'flw Irt^iailon of the 
Hamficaf^ Infi) die Regi^ Cbusioom: ^ 
Indivtitualtst^ histrucHon.'' Om^empofy Edmatkmal P^ctoU^ o: 
344-353. 

Defa& a snKiy di« cooqims the effects of coopeia^ and 
iiuUvidual^ learning cxpericiMre on Interfwrrsonal anraction 
becwem baiic&am)ed and nmtendSc^^ied faudi gmfe mtdem. 
Resito tmiicaied ^ 'ax^et^^ feamlrv expatoxs^ oonqwed 
with individualistic ones, promote more cr<»s-hand4capped 
imenctim durlr^ both tnstnicttonal and free-dme ^uatkms and 
more interpersonal attraction l^tween handicapped and 
noi^rdlca]^ students," Conchute that coc^seratlve learning 
activities arc effective when handicapped students are 
mainstreanml ktfo the regular dassnxm 

Johnson, D. W., and R. T. Jc4ii^. (IW). *CooperMlve learning; 
WlMt Spfyf?? EchKaikm Te^iheis >teed to Know/ MnWr 33, 2: 5- 
10. 

Paper seeks to kkmtfy what cooperative teamfaig fa and tte 
basic faaoas within it that make cooperative learning Electiv e, ^s o 
examines tl» importMice erf the teaciw in constnKting co<^^ 
leamhig groups, various ways groups may be utilized, how the 
leamif^ outcwne fa affected by coopoation, and teachk^ mediods 
whidi can be used in pbdng handkapped and non-tamticaj^jed 
studotK in the same groups, 

JohnsOT, R. T.. and D. Johnson. (1981). "Building Frtendshif» 
Between Handicapped and Nonhandlcapped Students: Effects of 
Cooperative Learning and Individualistic Learning." American 
&iucaHomd fks0(mAfinmKd 18: 41M23. 

The resuhs of the study invdving thifd graders indicate that 
coopmtive learning experiences, comfwed wWi imlivkhiall^ 
ones, "promote more cross-handicapped interaction during 
instruction; promote interaction characterixed by involviiig 
handicapped students in the teaming activities, giving them 
assfataiwe, and eiKOuragix^ th«n to achieve; promote more cross- 
hamlicap fHenddiips; aiKl promote more cross-handttcap btteraction 
dur^ post lnstructi(»»l free<ime." 

Johnson, R- T.. D. W. Johmon, N. DeWcerdt, V M. Lyons, and B, 
Zaidman. (1983). "Integrathig Severely Adaptively Handicapped 
Seventh'Grade Students Invo Constructive Relationships with 
Nonhandk»pped Peers in Science (^ass." American Journal of 
Mfyf^a^tmcySJ, 6: 6n-6ia 

Coopeiative ieamii^ and Indivldualistk: learning modes 
weie compaied on imeractkms md retoionships between severely 
haiKiicapped ami mml^mlicapped seventh grade studcitts. Results 
<rf the coopen^fm Icarr^ cosulftkm ^owed- 1. adiievwnent <rf 
nonhandkapped stiKteias was ui^ffected; 2. handka^ed s&Klertts 
dki not wttMraw from interactlm wtth nonhandicapped peers; 3. 
ImmUcapped studcstts paiticipated in mae tasi&. management, aiKl 
social inteiacttons with nonhandkraf^wd dian in tlw imJhrkhialtetk 
ccmdlticm; aiKJ 4, handksf^^ed fdt they "bekmged" nme. 



AmlmB leonmiKnd coc^ierative teaming fMocechues be 
t^ftf wfaff* Miainmeamfaig severely hant towy d smdein s, but warn 
that iHmhaadlcaf^ped students must be given insmictlon In 
strategies to efTectivdy woiic with them and must give 
nonhandicapped students feedlmck as lo how well they are 
mridng widi handksqved snidAi&k 

Lew. Bt, MesA, a W. Jdm^ and R. T. Joteson. (198©. "I^osttive 
Interdef^dence, Academic and CoUabcmtlve-SkUls Group 
Contin^des, and isolated Stu(taus."i4m^rtoa^ SAicaiionai 

Inveatiga£ed the efiects of oppoftunities to ii^mct with 
clasmates, positive goal Intetdependence, positive goal and 
po^ve reward inrndependoice, ami positive goal and reward 
intef<tependeii€e with an add^ contingency fc^ the use of 
ioOabofa^ skflfaw llie results todteate bodi posmve goal and 
reward interdependence are needed to maximize student 
achievement and the interperso^ attracticm becwem socially 
withdrawn and nmhandteapped stiKlexEs. 

Madden, N. A., R. E Slavla (19WX •Effects of Coopeiathv learning on 
die Sodai Acceptance of Ma^^sneamed AcadniriraB y Handteajiqwl 
StiKlems.* nefimnuat^SfmckaEAioMm 17, £ 171-lSZ. 

An attei^ lo tfiscom tf the soc^ acceptance of mikUy' 
aca<ten^caUy handicapped diikken etuxxUed in regular dasses 
wouki fanqrove as a resiA crfcoopemthRe teaming^ An ada p tation of 
StiKtoia Teams- Ach^en^t Divl^on (STAD) was used as the 
cooperative imetventkan. In ttie conuoi coiKfitkMi, students studied 
imlivkhtally and were gimi feecBucfc indMchiaHy. 

While coopmtive teaming dkl not resuh in increased 
friendshi(» between academicals^ handlcapp^ and normal- 
IHO^ess cM<ben, it <&1 anise a signifioant decrease in re^ectim of 
handicapped ^udenis. Both ^wps showed greater academic 
achievement and self concept as a resuh <rf cooperaticHi, The 
a\rth«^ bdteve that if coopaatton hsKl been used for a time 
peftod, frtendships may also have grown between tt» two groups. 

Maddm, N. A.. R. E Slavin, N. L Kanvetl, and B J. Livemiwi. (1989), 
"Restructuring the Urban Elementary School." Educational 
I^od^fs^^S; 14- la 

Discusses how the -Success fcv All" program has inqm>ved 
achievement of ^udents at an inner-city elementary school by 
producing immediate Intensive interventions when learning 
fml^ms occitf , Mrfy wuches on die strategy called Xooperatlve 
integrated Readif^ and CcmiposUitMi" (QRC), which "provkles 
cooperative learning activities built around story structure, 
piedictkm, smmnarizatkHi, vocabulary buikting, decoding practice, 
writing, and direct instructton In reading comprehenskm and 
ignguage skills/ 

Madden, N. A., R. E ^vln, N, L Kaiweit, B J. Uvenron, and L Ddan. 
(1988). ^iccess JbrM: tm Smdm^ Adblevemem, BmmHons, 
and Specia! EduaOkm R^ermis. Bakimore, Md . Jc^ms H<q>kins 
Univetstty, C:enter fw Research m Etemcmaiy and MkUte Schools. 

Discusses a motel of demraiary sduxd oiganizatkm that 
imx^porates much erf wiiat fa known ^txM effective programs for 
studems ^ rt^. Thte modd mates solkl use of rk* coop«ative 
ieamhig stiate^ as T^m-As^^ indivkhtaltaticM) (TAD, and 
Cooperative Integrated Reading and Ck>fflfK>siilon (CIRC). The 
Success for All piogram was Initi^ pikiied aiKl evahiated at one 
BaWmote Ctty denMtlary sctod duili^ die 1987 1988 schocd year, 
and tm been e^sanded to addttional sdKwb in subseq^t years. 

Male, M, and M. A- Andeison. (1990). FUHng M Coopenmue l£mning 
in ibeMoMmm Ctasswom Arlington Va.: Ma)o Press. 

Aut!tt3» cnviskm classrooms where diffierences arc viewed 
as stiei^f^ to draw with cooperathre leamk^ str^gles as die 
catalyst fm aUowing each saidm to dfacover a (Aicc to fit in. Test 
imiudes tessom and wivksheets for grades K-12 in langua^ arts, 
math, science, heahlv ami social studies. 
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Marg<dis, H„ and E. Schwark. (1989). -Fadlitatina MainMi^mlng 
Thiwgh Cooperative Learning." The Schooifimmai 72: 

Bread overview as to why the i^e of coopmt^ teaming 
may facilitate malnstreaming. Abo provides suggested gukldincs fcM* 
implefn«^tJon. 

Marlng, G. H„ G, C, Frun^, and J. Blum-Anckrson. (198^), "Five 
Cooperative Learning Strategies for Mainstreamed Youngsters in 
Content Area Cbssrooms." TbeRmdi^Teadber^, 3: 310-313. 

Highbghtji learning strategies for imptemming cooperative 
teaming tedmiques for main-streamed youngsters in cc^t^ area 
dafisiomns. SmaU groups ol students (4-g) at various instmctkmal 
teveb are placed in a ncwi-compeiitlve environmem of wmicing 
io^tho- toward a common goal Describe effective cooperative 
strategies such as Jigsaw strategy, list-grou|^label ^rategy. small 
group structures, survey, predict, read, revise, and translation 
writing In developing cooperative learning strategies for 
mainstruamed students. 

Reynokfa, M, C, (1989), '^^uttents widi Spedal Needs * In Kfumdedge 
Base fin- ite Bt^nntng Teacher, edited by M. C. Reynolds. New 
Yorit Peigamon Press, 

Under a section entided "Ptwitive InterctepefHtence Anmig 
Stuitents,* Reyncrfds suggests that the use of co(^>efative group 
strategies 6^ pan of ti^ day may be a way to ^iiteve a dec^ 
environment for students who "show wide diversity in 
diamcieristics.'' Discuses achievement advances wh«i cooperative 
tean^ is used with Inner city pupils, diUdren ftom k)w*ifKon^ 
families, black students, mentally retarded, and others. Also 
discusses 'gains in appreciadon and accef^ance among ^udents 
wtio are diverse in racial and ethnic l^lcgrouiHis and children w^ 
handicaps." 

Robinson, A. (1990) "Cooperation or Exploitation? The Argument 
Againsi Cooperative Learning for Talented Stut^nts.** Joumai far the 
Education cftbe Gifted 14. 1. 9-27. 

Reviews the following di^iadvantages of using coc^SCTative 
learning with academically tatented stuctents: 1. limiting instfi«ticm 
to gracte level materials. 2. pweseniing infbmiation to n^ the needs 
of grade-level students, and 3. using basic skills measures to 
evaluate stuctem adiievement. Also points out {»t^>)ans with the 
existing research base and its applicability to talented ^dents. 
Among the problems discussed are sampling, treatment 
comparisons, contradictory results for higlw level CHitcomes, and 
overgeneralization. Concludes that cooperative learning does 
produce pc^ve outccwws. but that the strategy should be used 
cautiwsly to avoid exploring gifted students for the benefit of the 
other students 

Robinson, A. (1990). "Cooperation. Consistency, and Challenge for 
Academically Talented Youth / Journal for the Education of the 
Gifted 1: 31-36. 

In her response to Rc^x?rt Slavin's aiticle "Ability Grouping, 
Coc^^erative Learning and tiie Gifted," the auilior discusses areas of 
agreenwnt with Slavin and offers sugge^ions for under^anding and 
using coopemiive learning with ulented ?^denis. 

Schniedewind. N , and S. J. Salend (1987). "Cooperative Leaming 
Works." Teacbitm Excef^nal a^Udren 19: 22-25 

Presents special education teachers with practical guidelines 
for designing and implementing cooperative leaming strategies 
Illustrates how these guidelines are used by teachers in 
mainstreamed. resource room, and self-contained classroom 
settings. Topics discussed indude: Selecting a cooperative teaming 
ft>rmat, establishing guidelines for cooperating activities, forming 
cooperative groups, arranging the classroom, developing 
cooperative skills, and confronting problems. Even though the 
aitkrle tai;^s special education teachers, will serve as a valuabte 
resource for all teachers interested in cooperative leaming. 



Slavin. R. E (1990). "AWlfty Grouf^ Cooperative Leamin^i and tlie 

I\^ms <HU that "k is posstt^ to redtice the use of tracking 
and of separate enr^rhment programs for die gifted, increase the 
i»c (rf coc^yerative teaming, and msst ti» teaming r^eds of gifted 
stuttents better than in traditionally otganized classes." Reviews 
research findings that ^ppoft the effectiveness of cooperative 
teaming with accelerated gmips. (k>ndudes by enphasizing tiiat 
tl» best w^y to nwet the needs erf all learners, inclutSr^ the gifted, 
is to nKxiify the siucture of traditional classmons. 

Slavin. R. E. (1990). "Cooperative Leaming and the Gifted: Who 
Ben^^^JtHimalfi^ the Edtmfftcmf^^Oifkd 14, 1. 

A response to Ann Robinson's article "Cooperation or 
Exploitation? The Argument against Cooperative Leaming for 
Tatemed Students/ Agrees tlut the research base for application of 
cooperative learning to gifted classes is 'virtually nonexistent." 
Pc^nts out that many studies have repc^ed the benefit of using 
coopei^ve teaming few high achievers and that the "extrapt^ion 
to acceterated fm>grams seems stnUghtforward.* 

Slavin, R. E . and N. A. Madcten (1^). "Effective (^assrcxmi Pn^an» 
ft^ Students At Risk.* In ^ectipe Prc^ramsfvr Students at Risk, 
edited by R E. Slavin, N L Karweit. and N. A. Madden. Boston: 
AUyn and Bacon. 

Includes a «%ction <^ttt)ed "Cocperaiive Leaming" (pp. 39- 
42) that discusses Team Accelerated Instruction (TAD and 
Cooperative Intiqp^ated Reading and Composition (CfTK:). 

Slavin, R. E., and N. A. Madden. (1^). -What Works fw &udente At 
Risk: A Research Synthe^." E^scaHonal Leader^^ ^ 5: 4-13. 

A section oi this anide (^. 8-10) examines the value of 
coopenuive leamii^ ^rategies in regard to the student at risk. The 
researchers found four strategies to meet the inclusion criteria 
applted in the syntheste: Team Accelerated IrLStructim, Cxx^perative 
irtfegrated Riding and Composition, Siuttent Teams-Achievement 
Div^iofis. and Cc»npanic^ Reading, 

Slavin. R. E.. N. A. Madden, and N. L Karweit (1989). "Effective 
Prc^ms for ^udents At Risk: Conduskins for Practice and Policy," 
In ^g^ective Programs for Students At, Risk, edited by R. Slavin. N. L 
Karweit, and N. A. Madcten. Bo^on: Allyn and Baran. 

Brtefly discusses how Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Compositk^i (QRC) and Team-AssL«aed Individualization (TAI) have 
been incorporated into a mcxtel of elementary school organization 
and "Success few All," an effective educatkmal program for students 
at risk. 

Taieyama-Sniezek. K, M. (1990) "Cooperative Leaming: Dtjes it 
Inprove the Academic Achievement of Students with Handicaps'" 
ExcepHonal ChMren 56: 426-437 

Presents a review of the research on the effects of 
ax>perative leaming on the achleven^nt of handicapped students. 
To be included In this review, studies must have included 
handicapped students as part of the sample. In addition, 
achievement had to be the dependent variable and ccx^perative 
teaming the indeperKtent variable As a result, only twelve studies 
met the criteria and were incluckti for review purposes. Findings 
were inconsistent amcmg the twelve studies, indkraiing a need for 
more research in this area before teachers are encouraged to use 
cTK>peratfve learning n«hocis with main^reamed special educaikwi 
students. 



G, Vocational E<iucation 

Bell, J . V. Clark. E. Gebo, S. Lewd. (19«9). "FHA Achieving Fjccellence 
Thnxjgh Cooperative Leaming," NASSP BuUetiniy 114-117 
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Reviews the findings of studies on cooperative learning 
conducted by Johnson and Johnson. Explains ways in which 
vtxati(»u2 student iw^janizaiions, e^iedaUy Future H<OTWfnakt?fS oi 
America, teach diese skills in conjunction with acac^nic content of 
courses. Outlines a five-step planning process involved in 
establishing cooperative activities. Concludes wtth suggestt^is for 
administratore about how to support and encourage increased 
cooperation. 

Johnson, D.W. (1W7). Hutnan F^atiom and Y<mr Caneer A (k^ide to 
Insefpersonai Si^ 2d ed Engiewood Cliffs. NJ.: Prenttce^Hall, liK. 

Designed to teach students in career trainiiu^ programs the 
interpersonal and group skills they need to be successful. 
Experiemial learning procedures are used to help st\Kients learn 
practical Interpersonal skills. Each chapter begins with a 
questionnaire introducing the terms, conccf^s, and skills to be 
teamed. Exercises are followed by relevant theory in social 
psychology to help students reach conclusions about their 
experiences. 

The rt)le of the teacher is explained and instruction and 
suggestions given for oi^ganizing students into cooperative groups. 
Students use learning contracts and participate in competitive 
tournaments. Evaluation and grading are explained. An 
informative, readable, practical book. If not used as a class text, 
should be included in a career education teacher s professional 
lifcwary. 



nL General 

A. Classroom Climate and Social Needs 
of Students 

Cafson. L. and Hoyle. (I^rcember 1989-January 1990). "Teaching 
Social Skills: A View Fitwn the Classroom." Educational Leader^ip 
47. 4: 31. 

A useful pieie by two high school teachers on effective 
methods for teaching serial skills— nnxleling the skill, taking social 
skills one at a time, easing students into using sotial skills, and 
rewarding groups in which all members in the group 
practice/ display the social skill. 

Johnson, D. W.. and R. T. Johnson. ( 1989). "S^xial Interdependence 
and Self-Esteem." In Cooperation and Competition Th^ry and 
Resean:b, edited by D. W. Johnson and R. T. Johnson. Edina. Minn : 
Interaction Book Company. 

I>erines self-e^eem and explains its importance. The authors 
argue that a relationship exists between self-esteem and 
cooperation, competition, and individualism. Findings indicate that 
higher self-esteem is promoted In the cooperative situation than in 
the competitive or individualistic. Along with the cooperative 
situation con^ self-acceptance and greater self-esteem, whereas in 
the competitive situation, self-esteem is conditional and in the 
individuali^ak:. self-^eem ts turned to self-rejealon. 

Jt^nson, D. W.. and R. T Johnson. (t>ecember 19H9'January 1990). 
^'Social Skills for Succtfssful Grtnjp Work." Bducationai Leadership 
47, 4: 29-33. 

An excellent plete on the value (rf teaching social skills and 
methods for doing so. Includes seaions on teaching cooperative 
learning skills, using bonus points, long-term outcomes, and a 
discussion as to why teaching social skills is as important as 
teaching academic content. 



Johnson, R. T.. and D. W. Johns<»i. (1^5). C<K9)eraiii^ Learning. 
Warm-ip^ GfXHtfHr^ Stri^egies, and Cnmp Actiifmes. Edina, Minn.: 
imeractkm Book Omipany. 

An activity booklet filled with exercises designed to 
relnfofce and build on previous ideas for group work activities 
Contains a wide assortment of lessons including warm-ups. 
grouping sirate^es. and coc^>eraii\'e grcnjp activities. 

Kagan. S. (1^5). "Learning to Cooperate.- In Learning to Cof^^enue. 
Cooperating to L^rn, e<teed by R. Savin. S. Sharan, S. Kagan, 
Hertz-Lazarowitz, C. Webb, and JL Schmuck. New York: Plenum 
Piess. 

A fascinating essay on the need to incwpwale cooperative, 
prosodal socialization exper^nces in schools especially in light of 
the mo<^ soc^izatiOT vt^, the native ccmsequences of this 
void, and projected and ecomanic needs." 

Schulu. J ^. (Decwiber 1989-Januajy 1990). "Cooperative Learning: 
Refining the Process." Ec^cationtdLeadersh^ 47, 4: 43-4S. 

Emphasizes the crucial need fw teachers to ghre adequate 
attention to monitwing and teaching social skills if they are to 
intnxhict? cooperative learning succef^Uy Addresses dw? author's 
initial difl^hy and final triumi* after some reflection, mcmitoring, 
and ad^ment on his pan. 



B. Comparisons of Learning Conditions 
(Cooperative, Competitive, Individualistic) 

Azmih. M (1988). "Peer Interaaion and Problem Problem Solving: 
When Are Two Heads Better Than One?" Child Det^eif^ment S9. 87- 
96. 

Addwises the findings of three qucstk>ns: 1. Does group 
work and cooperative activities lead to greater learning than 
imkpen<knt study? 2. Does group and/or coopCTatlvc team kfaming 
generalize to later independent situations? 3 What charaaeristics of 
fpoup interaction faciliUte learning? Azmita found that preschixjl 
chiklren at^ "mew likely to acquire cognitKe skills when they work 
with a more expert partner, only novices who worked with an 
expert generalized their skills to the individual post-test," and 
-observational learning and guidance by an expert mediated 
learning/ 

Griffin, R. (1^) "Cooperatiim. (x>mpetitton, Individualism — Students 
Need All Three." Clearing tkmsehl. S2. 

A short article that presents the necessity, as well as the 
merits, of providing j^denLs a wide range of learning activities, 
including cooperative, competitive, and individual Icarnmg 
activities 

Johnson- D, W.. and R. T. Johas^>n. (19»S). "The Internal Dynamks (rf 
Cooperative Learning Groups." In Learning to Cooperate, 
C<xi)emhng to Learn, edited by R. Slavin, S. Sharan, S. Kagan. R. 
HeTtr-U/.arowit7, C. WeW^, and R Sthmuck, New York: Plenum 
Press, 

In their discussion of "the internal processes within 
cooperative learning groups thai mediate or moderate the 
relationship between cooperation and productivity as well as 
interperwnal amaakin among ^dents," the Jc^nsons address the 
foltowing: Theory of social Interdependence, their research efforts 
and prwedures, social interdependence and achievement, sixial 
interdependence and relationships among students, and various 
variables that illustrate internal dynamics of cooperative learning 
groups (e.g.. type erf taj^, quality of learning strategy, conuoversy 
versus concurrence seeking, time on task, cognitive processing, 
peer laipport, active mutual Involven^nt in learning, ability levels of 
grtKips membere, psychobgical support and aoreptance, anitudes 
toward subject areas, and fairness of grading). 
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Johnson, D. W., and R. T. Johnson. (1989). "Motivational Proc^ses," In 
Coopen^km and Co^^JetU^i ^Seofy and /^eseart^, edited by D. W. 
Johns«i and it T. J<rfinsOT. la. Minn.: Inieraction Book 
Company. 

Discusses molivaUon and its determinants which cause 
different levels of achievement. Results indicate that in the 
ooopeniiive amtitkui^ achievement levels are high and posatrve In 
legaixb to success expectation, coramitn^m, persistence, Incenitve 
to achieve, curiosity, and interest. In ihe competitive and 
indivi<&iaiii[2jc ocmditions, results were low or negati^ in all areas 



C. Cultural and Ethnic Differences 

Cohen, E. G. (1986). Designing Groupwork: Strategies for the 
Heterxjigefwotds CJasswom. New Yoric: Teachers Ccdlege Press, 

A guide for designing and encouraging participation in 
group activities regardless <^ race, sex, acai^mtc achieven^t, 
sodoeconomic dass. The boc^ may be an Elective locrf in teaching 
bilingual classes. Not specifically coopeiatl^^' Jeaming, bi« indudes 
adaptable n^t«^. 

Johmop, D. W., and R T. Johi«on. (1981). "Eflfects of Cooperatwe and 
Individualistic Learning Experiences on Inier-Eihnic Inieranion." 
JourmUcf Educational Psycfoologyli, 3: 444- 449. 

Results of ihe ^dy involving fcxjfth graders, indicate that 
cooperative learning experiences, compared with Individualistic 
experiences, promc^e greater Interaction between minority and 
majority ^tKtenls during instructtc^. Tliis imenction is charaaerized 
by greater perceived helping between minority and majority 
audeitts and stronger bel^ that stuc^nts eiKourage and ^pport 
each odiers efforts to learn, that students know eadi athst and are 
friends, that students think through the rationale for their answers 
and apply and use what they know in new situations, that studentJi 
work together and help each other, and that stuc^nts do nc« work 
akw. without interacting with cxher stud«ns. 

Findings also provide behavioral evidence that the cross- 
ethnic relationships created in cooperative learning groups do 
generalize to free-time, free-choice siluatiOTii. 

Kagan. S.. L Zahn, K F Wkiaman, J Schwarzwald, and G Tynell, 
(1985). "Classroom Structural Bias: Impact of Cooperative and 
Competitive Classrcx>m Structures on Cooperative and Competitive 
Individuals and Gnnjps." In Learning to Cooperate, Cocperutin^ to 
learn, edited by R. SUvin, S. Sharan, S. Kagan, H Henz-Lazarowttz, 
C Webb, and R Schmuck. New York: Plenum Press, 

The express purpose of this essay is to present empirica! 
evidence that addresses the hypothesis that "classroom structures 
common in the U.S. public schools discriminate against the 
achievement, the cultural values, and well-being of Mexican- 
American and black students (or the structural bias hypothesis)/ 
Discusses the theory of structural bias, the (University of 
California's) Riverside Cooperative Learning Project, empirical 
evidence of stmctuml bias, and a>nclasions. 

Little Soldier. L. ( 1989), "QX)perative Learning and the Native Amencan 
Stut^." PbiPeUaKf^^ianlX, 2: 161-163 

Discusses how cooperative learning can be used to upgrade 
the quality of education for Native American children while 
remaining sensitive to cultural issues. Claims that cooperative 
learning matches traditional Indian values and behaviors such as 
respect for the individual, development of an internal locus of 
control, cooperation, sharing, and harmony. Also provides a 
discussion <rf how to use ccxjperaiive learning, mentions a few 
research studies, and potential benefits of cooperative learning for 
Native American students. 



Sharan. S., P. KuHell. R. Heitz-Lazarowltz, Y, Befarami, S, Raviv, and 
Y. ^nm, (1^). **Coopei^ive teaming ^Pects «i Ethnic Relations 
and Achievement in Israel: JunicH'-High School ClassixxHns." In 
Learning to Ox^jeraw, Cbcppnzn^ to Learn, et&ed R, Slavin. S. 
Sharan. S. Kagan, R. H^-U2an>witz, C, Webb, aiKl R, Sdunuck, 
Ne*' Yorit; Pimum Press, 

Describes a field experiment conduaed in desegregated 
^nior high schools in Israel that compared the effects of three 
teaching models (Croup4nvest^tatkm, Stuctem-Teams Ach^rveimmt 
Divisions, and traditimial whoie-ctass instruaion) on the pupil s 
academic Naming, coopetairve bel^vfor, and attitudes toward peers 
of their own ami of lite t^her ethnic grcHip. Describes the thiw 
teaching methocte, the teachers and pupils, sounres of teacfiers' 
resistance to the new smieg^ they weie required to Inclement, 
the teacher training program, processes of implementation, 
dependent variables, academic achievement in English and 
literature, cooperative behavior that took place, and impact on 
social relations. 

Strickland. D. S., and E. J. Croper. eds, (19«7), Educating Black 
Children: America's Challenge, Washington. D.C, Bureau of 
Educational R^earch, (ERIC Docunwnt Re^»xxluction Seivii^ No, 
ED 298 1 88). 

A series of papers <mi effectively educating black childien. In 
Section 11. Roben E, Slavin ("Cooperative Learning and the 
Education of Black Students") discuss€fs the use of cooperative 
learning as a «Kccsrfu] strategy for increasing stiK^ achleven^mt 
in both desegregated and majority-black schools. He finds that 
coc^)erative learning metlxKis se«n to be particulariy effective for 
black students r^rdless of achievement level. pcswlWy because 
black students are known to be mate favorable toward ctx^peraticm 
wkh their peers than are whtte students. In addition to increased 
achievement. coc^>eraUve learning also causes students to have 
improved attitudes toward their cla^ismates. particularly those of 
different ethnicities, Slavin emphasizes that the students then^lves 
can be the nx^s powerful, free instnictional resource available in 
any school, when effectively involved in cooperative learning 
attiviUes, 

Towstwi, S, (1985), "Mehing Pot or Mosak:. CooperaiWe Eikicaticm and 
Interethnic Relations," In Learning to Cooperate, Co(^)erating to 
Learn, edited by R. Slavin. S. Sharan. S, Kagan. R, Herti-Lazarowitz^ 
C Webb, and R Schmuck, New York: Plenum Press, 

Explores the idea that research on the use of cooperative 
learning as a teaching strategy "^to faciliuie positive interethnic 
relations has been prc^oundly affected by the two ideologies that 
have dominated Nonh American thought this issue, the melting 
pot and the mosaic — or. more pro,saically. assimilation and 
pluralism ' 



D, Teacher Educational/ 
Staff Development 

Amnson.E,. and CKxxie. E. (1980), "Training Teachers to Implement 
Jigsaw Learning: A Manual for Teachers." In Cooperation in 
Education, edited by S, Sharan. P Haiv. C D WeW>, and R, Heitz- 
Lazarowitz. Pnmi. tJtah- Brigham Young University Press, 

An overview of why and how the jigsaw strategy was 
developed as well as the "jigsaw classroom' (including fiow to 
implement team-building, constructing the |igsaw materials, 
teaching it to students, and a questitm and answer sectkin on the 
jigsaw), and infonnatit>n about teacher training wi>rkshops on the 
tigsaw 
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BemaK022i, T iFehniary 1988). "Thtf New Cooperative Leamlna." 
L&mUng m. 38-43. 

FirsJ hand acctnint ahout the year Bemagozzi and his third 
grade class spent as part of a Johns Hopkins pUot program in 
cooperaUve learning Discusses setting up teams, managing the 
scoring system, teaching cooperative skills. 
learning to teach reading and wrteing, and pWails and benefits. 

Bohlmeyer. E. M . and J P. Burke. (1987), "Selecting Coopenitlve 
Learning Techniques: A Consultative Strategy Guide. Scbool 
Psycbohgy fcrfew l(r 36-49- 

A comprehensive article that presents "a classification 
scheme for coc^'ratlvc learning techniques, Thte sdwme can be 
utilized by consulting psychologists when collaborating with 
teachers to select cooperative learning techniques that are 
compatible with their styles of teaching and spedfk insmJrtional 
oW«tives " Included in the artkie are deiaUed dracrlpttons of each 
category within the dasslflcailon scheme: type of subject matter, 
nature trf student interdependence, interactkwi among coopmtive 
groups, method of grouping students, basii* for evaluation and 
reward, and practical requiremems for implementation. Nine 
coopenitive learning strategies Ulssaw. G^up Investlgatlwi. STAD, 
TGT Jigsaw II, Co-op Co-op, Circles of Learning (Uarning 
Together), Small Group Mathematics, and TAI) are discuKcd and 
classined according to the classification scheme. Concludes with 
iKneral gukldincs for implementing cooperative learning, This is an 
aitkle that anyone imcitfsted in cooperative learning shtxiM read. 

Edwards C. and J Stout (December 1989-January 1990). "Cooperative 
Learning: The Fina Year " Education Uadenbp ^1 , 4; 38-41. 

Two etomentary teachers who use cooperative learning offer 
practical suggesttons (e.g., pacing the program, assigning ^ps, 
determining group size, forming new groups, grwip respOTsibilities. 
and deckling when to use cooperative learning) to otiwr educators. 

Ellis. S. (198S). -Introducing Qjoperative Learning Grtxips: A Dlstrict- 
Wkle tlf<M.' Journal <f^affDev^t^menl 6. 52-59. 

Ellis describes the efforts of the Greeiiwkrh, Connecticut, 
puWk: schtwl system to train administratofs and teachers in the ase 
of coopemth* leaniing «n>tegies. She des^bes the components of 
the staff devek>pment prt^gram, the specie cooperative leammg 
strategies that were taught, and the impaa on the students and 
teachers v«-a-vis the use trf such strategies 

Ellis. S (December 1989-January 1990). "Imroducing Cooperative 
Learning.' Educational I-eadersbip 47. 4: 54-37. 

Discusses a succes.sful teacher training program in 
cooperative learning Addresses issues such as tocal support, distria 
support, expanded opportunities for training, indistria experti.se. 
and tips on implementing cooperative learning. 

Fenruson. P (Winter 1989-1990). "Cooperative Team Learning: Tlieory 
Into Prai1i< e for the Prospective Mkklle School Teacher. Action in 
Teacher Education 'Xi. 4: 24-28. 

Discu-sses why and how ctx)perativc learning is kteal for use 
with middle level students, describes an effort to employ a 
cooperative learning strategy (Jigsaw) as a vehicle for helping 
prospective mkldle school teachers enrolled in a social studies 
methods course translate theory into practice, and makes 
recommendations for the broader implemenUtion of c<x>perative 
learning in middle school teacher education programs. 

Gla.ss R M J W. Putnam (1988-19«9). "Cooperative Uarning m 
Teiicher Education: A Case Study." Action in Teacher Education 10: 
47-52. 

Thts i-ase study describes .several ways In which i-ooperative 
leamins can be used in teacher educatton ctmrses as well aus how 
students view their own learning and performance during 
c<K)perative learning activities. In doing .so. it discusses the 
following: Definitions of cooperative learning: why and how 



axmetative learning can be used in teacher educaticxn prcqinuns, aii 
overview <rf such cooperative leamb^ strategtes as Jigsaw, informal 
resource gio-Jps. «udy teams, group jm^; and an analy^of a 
cocMjeiative learning survey the audiors aininistered to a samiStaig 
trf their undergraduate and graduate students at the University erf 
Maine. Famtington. 

Johnson. D. W.. R. T. Johnson. (1^). "Cooperative Small-Group 
Leamirxg." Curricubim Beport 1: 1-6, 

A brief but ttetailed overview of the theoiy and fnacttee oS 
coop«ative teaming. InKJaUy drflnes key elenwrns of coc^th« 
learning and then ttelineates principles of imj^emenUtton alo«g 
with nineteen specific steps of implemeniatkm. Also provides 
guidelines and tips in regard to how principals can most 
succes^lly piom<«e and support cooperative learning in their 
schools. Concludes with descriptions of two district-wide 
ctx^jerative learning prr^pams. 

Johnson D W,. and R. T. Johnson. (1987). "Imjrfememlng Cooperative 
Learning The Teachem' Role." In Structuring OopemUte Uamit^: 
Lesson Pktns for Teachers 1987. edited by R. T. Johnson. D, W. 
Johnson, and E. J. Holubec. Edina. Minn.: Interaction Book 

Explains five sets trf strategies inchided in the teacher s toh 
when implementing cooperative learning: 1. cleariy specifying 
objectives for the lesson. 2. making decisions ahout placing 
students in groups befbn? teaching the lesson; 3 clearly expUinir^ 
the task, goal structure, and learning activity to students; 4_ 
mraiitoring effectiveness of groups and intervening to provide task 
assistance or to increase stwtents' interpersonal and group skills; 
and 5 evaluating students' achievement and helping students 
discuss success with elaboratton. The strategies are broken down 
into eighteen practical steps which elaborate upon and detail a 
procedure for .<aructiirlng coqjerative learning, 

Johnson D W.. R. T. Johnson, and E. J. Holubec. (1987). "Getting 
Started with Coopt^^rative Groups." In Structuring Cooperative 
Learning: Lesson Plans Jbr Teachers 19S7. edited by R. T. Jo»v^ 
D W Johnson, and F, J. Holubec. Edina. Minn.. IntcracUon Book 
Company. 

Discusses the stages teachers often go through as they leam 
to implement cooperative learning in their classrooms. Contains 
fMactlcaJ suggestions and advice on asslgnlr^ stud-*nis to «««n«ng 
Moum and quick cooperatton starters. Outlines the jigaw method 
and lists a variety of roles which may be assigned to student 
working in groups. Also includes a skiUs checklist for students, a 
checklist for teachers' in cooperatKe k«ming, an observation 
fasm and two generic i-oop^rative lesson plan fonw. A sectton on 
stnjcturing acatfcmkr controversies in the classroom wraps up the 
article. 

Johnson R T and D. W. Johnson. (1985). "Student-Student Interaction: 
Ignored Ixit Powerful." pumai of Teacher Education 34: 22-^ 

Reviews the research on three goal structures (cooperative, 
competitive, and indlvidualLstic) and discusses the Implk^tions for 
teacher education programs. Argues that "research indknites that 
cooperation should Iw the dominant interaction pattern in the 
classroom and researchers cite advantages of a predominantly 
cooperative fiefting over a predominantly competitive or 
indivkiualLstic setting." 

lohn-son. R. T . and D. W. John.son. (1987). "Monitoring Groups 
EfTectively." In Structuring Cooperatiw Learning Lesson Ham for 
Teachers 1987. edited by R T. Johnson. D W. Johnson, and E. J 
Holubec. Edina. Minn.: Interaction Book QimfMny 

Explains the tasks related to monitoring students as they 
work cooperatively. ProvkUng task assistance, colleaing data on 
students' behavior In the jpoups. and imervenlng to teach ^jectllc 
cooperative skills were identified as the three most importam 
morrltoring tasks for teachers. Simple lules for intenremng in groups 
are suggested. 
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Joyce, B., B. Showers, C RolhelsCT-Bemiim (1987). -Siaflf l>ewk^>mem 
and Student Learning: A .Synthesis of Research on Models of 
TeadUng " Educ4Ui(maIL0(ii^r5ihp45, 2. 11-23. 

The authors a^sen that k is now possible no design staff 
devek^wnem progiunts onHtmi teaching apf:m3ach<;s with potaitial 
for increasing student learning * The section on sodal mocfels 
discusses cooperative learning at sonw length (pp. 14-17). The 
authors state that ^Coopemtive learning ap|»oaches, fvpiesenting 
social nKxlds of teaching, yield effect sizes fiom modest to high. 
The more ooniptex the outcon^s^-h^her onter thinking, jMt^lem 
serving, social skills and attitudes— the greater are the effects * 

Kagan, S. (1990), Coc^femtive Laming Workshcf» for Teacbm, San 
Juan Capistiano, Calif.: Resources for Teachers. 

For teachers who want to put together workshops on 
cooperative learning. Oer 100 pages <tf hackgmund material and 
suggestions. 

Lyman. L and H.C. Foyk?, (1990). CocpemfU^e Cmuping for in^mchi^ 
learning ^Ui^ms, Teachers, and Admini^rators Washington D.C: 
Natk>nal Educatk^n Ass^xiatkMi. 

This volume in the NEA School Restructuring Series presents 
a plan for extending cooperath^ learning thitjughout a school, from 
^x\id(M$ to administrators Includes j^jecifk straiegi*^ and plaas for 
imf^emematkMi with asefuJ examples and aaiviiies 

Prescoit, S (Winter 1989-1990) -Teachere Perceptkjns of Factors that 
Affect Successful lmplementaik>n Cooperative Learning." Actkyn in 
Teacher Ed: icatkm XI, 4: 30-34. 

A ihought'pmvoking artkie that examin«i twnmenui from 
30 elementary and rwenry-one secondary teacher?i in regard Ko 
factor.*; thai contribute to and interfere with successful 
Implementation of cooperative learning. Among the factors 
discussed are the following: reward systenw, ctmipasition of team 
numbers, teaching/mana^^ment skills, activity design, readint^js 
phase, student evaiuatitrn. and ^dent characieristit> 

Pusch. L, J. MtCabe, and W. Pusch (198S). Trom Awarenes.s to 
Personalized OnSite Coaching." The Journal of Siaff IMieiopmeni b 
88-92. ^ 

Discusses the role and impi>rtjnce of peer coaching in 
cooperatively structured settings. Outlines one six-month staff 
development program implemented for the purpc^e of helping 
teachers "to acquire the basic theoretical background of the 
cooperative-learning method of teaching, of being able to 
demonstrate the cooperative-learning teaching strategies in the 
classroom, and of viewing peer aaching -^as a valuabk* ^xess for 
assisting u^nsfer of a new teaching model into the classroom." 
Repoits that the objectives werc .satUfattoriJy n^ mainly because of 
the peer coaching element. 

Sapon-Shevin. M., and N. Schniedewind (December 19H9Janu3ry 
1990). "Selling Cooperative Learning Without Selling it Short " 
Edttcaaonal Leadership 47, 4: 65-65. 

Urges teachers to be more reflective vLs-a-vls their u. of 
cooperative learning and lo coasJt^ such Issues as; Reflecting on 
txjntent. making content and prrx ess aimpatible, c<x>niinating the 
approach with other dassnK)m values, giving teachers and .students 
a voice, eliminating competition, and promoting cooperative 
learning appropriately. 

Sharan, Y.. and S. Sharan (November 1987). Training Teachers For 
Coc^jerative Learning " Educatkma! Leadersh^ 4^, 3: 20-25. 

Focuses on how creating a cooperative learning 
situatton/classroom for themselves in a workshop setting Ls valuable 
pne^^tion for teachers who wish to foster norms of helping and 
sharing among their students. At the outst*t the Shai^s, prcrfessors 
In Israel and noted resc*archers/proponOTts of cooperathe leaming, 
discuss the -experiential learning model* and then cogently 



delineate how to design and implement a cix^perative leaming 
experiential wurksh«>p. 

Thew, D, (19«)) ^Teacher EducatkMi for Cooperative U'aming " In 
Oxpmukni in Educ€ai(m, edited by S Sharan, P. Hare, C D WeWi, 
and H. Heitz-LazarowiUL Rtwo, Utah; Brigham Ytning Unhreniit\' 
Piess, 

DescTities a plan for a.ssisting ekrmemary prvservktr teachers 
to acquire the skills to pixjnK^e inter-faudeni c<x>penuive leaming 

Tyrrell, R. (January 19%). "What Teachers Say Abtiut C<K>perative 
learning.- Mkidle Schoafjoumai 5: 16-19 

Argues that cooperative learning is an itk-al imategy that 
Iniikls on tl^ leaming j^yies of early adolescents and ime that k-nds 
itself to a climate that Ls more conducive lo the needs of such 
students. Also dlj«ii«wes how and why the training of teachm in 
oxiperative learning was in^-memed in the Pn>gTam tif studies for 
Teachers of Emetging Adolescents at Cleveland State UniX'ersity as 
well as the outcwnes iluf enmjed 



E. Academic Achievement 

John.son, D W., and R. T. Johnson. (1987), "The High Achieving 
Student in Cooperative Leaming Groups." In Structuring Coc^^emtii'e 
U^miHM l^n f^mfot Tmchen /<»7, ediied by R T. Johnson, 
D. W, Johason, and E. J. HoJubec. Edina, Minn ; IntemctUin Bcx)k 
Company. 

Gives several practical suggi-siions for encouraging high 
ability students to wt>rk ctxjperatively in gmups. Cite?* resi-arch 
showing improved grades, higher-k-vel reasoning 5arjiegi4*s, higher 
tTeativity, development of friendships and scxial skills 

Johnson. D W., and R. T Johnson. (1989) Cmyprration and 
Competition Theory and Research Hillsdale. N J. Lawrence 
Erlbaum. 

A comprehensive a-view of a)operjtive learning studies. 
Three hundred and fifry-rwo siudk-s have been met;«-analy/ed and 
the results reduced to a single analysis. When all studies were 
included in the analysis, the average student in a c<K)perative 
situation performed at about 2 3 a standard deviation above 
average students in a competitive leaming situation and 3 4 a 
standard deviation above average students in an indivkiualistic 
siniaiion. When the re.Hilts of -jnjre' txioperative leaming strategies 
were txOTfxifed %vith "mixed" strati-gies (i e. original Jigs-iw, Teams- 
Games-ToumamenLs, Team-Ass^ed In.««mction, and Student-Teams 
Achievement Divisions). **pure" operationalizatlons consistently 
produced significantly higher achievement Resuli.s of the meta- 
analysis aa- reponed and discussed for a number of (Kher aix-as, 
including motivation, emotional involvement in learning, 
achievement and prtxluctivity, scKtal skills, attitudes, and critical 
thinking competencies, l>Lscus«?s limiuti(.as of many of the studies. 

Johns<in, t). W, R T. Johnson, and S. Yager iVm). "Oral DLscussHjn. 
Group-to-lndlvidual Transfer, and Achievement in C<x>perative 
Learning Cn^^.'' JtH^nud of fUiuLOtionai Psy^bfj^jgy'il. fio^r 

In iht first j^udy nr^ed, saidents were placed in rme of three 
groups: conventional classnx^m. cf>operative leaming (CD groups, 
and CL groups with ^ minutes of "group pnxessing" at the end tif 
each less<»i Sevres on a retention test given three wei^ks after the 
unit were as follows (pretest average: 50 percent) omventional 
class scored 65 percent, CL groups scored 7S percent, and CL 
grcHips with group pnxx-ssing scx>red 87 percent In addition, the 
gap between scores of students of different "ability" levels 
ckxTeased. 

In a second study, discussion was -strutlured" with students 
assuming a njle of leaming leader" w active qu<»stk)ner Retention 
scores for conventk?nal , CI, and j^ctured discoivston CL gn>ups 
were 49 percent, 70 percent, and 9S penrent respectively 
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Lamhiolte. J. 0 . O F. Ilanseivau. T R. Rtxklin, B Fletcher. V. I 
Hyfhecker, C. O, Larson, and A M. O'Donndl (IWTK •Ccx^petative 
teaming and Tesi Taking: Tran,sfer of Skills." Contemporary 
Eduamonai PsyctH^iJ^ \2. 52-61. 

Discusses a siudy <ksigned to test effects c>f cooperative 
learning upcm studying and tes« takmg. Four treanronts ^*^rre used: 
Cooperative learning/cooperative testing, cooperative 
learning/individual testing, individiial ieaming/coopefative testing, 
and individual learning/individual testing. Results indicate that 
ccwperative learning pi>sitively affects recall performance and 
accuracy. 

Slavin, R. E. (October 198S). "Cooperative Learning and Student 
Adiievemem " EducaHofmi Leatlersbip 46. 1 31-33 

A highly signifkant article. Slavin notes that over the years 
numerous and impressive claims have been made about the 
effectiveness of cooperative learning. While many of these aie true, 
the reseaivh shows that to fwtxiuce achievement gains, cooperative 
learning methods must include bt>th group goals and individual 
accountability He also provides a succinct, but informative 
discussion about the achievements gained when using various 
cooperative learning melhcxls. 

Slavin, R. E (1990) AhilUy Cmupinf^ and Student Acbiet^mt in 
Secon^ry Scb<K>ls A Best-^Jidence SyfUhesis. Ballimt>re, Md.: Johas 
Hopkins rnJversity. Cemer for Research tMi Elementary and Middle 
Schtx>Ls 

Slavin, R. K (Fall 1990) "Achievement Effel^s of Ability Gn>uping in 
Secondar>' Schools: A Besl-Fvidencc Synthesis " Review of 
Hdutasionai Researrhdl \. 471-499 

UndtT a section entitled "Alternatives to Ability Onnjping" 
(pp. 492-493). Slavin discusses vah%>us types of cx)operaUve learning 
methods (e.g.. he cites Cm>pefative Integrated Reading and 
Composition or CfRC! and Team Assisted Indivict lalization or TAI as 
particularly effective for use in middle schools) that have been 
fcHind to fx* effeilive aitemativt's lo ability gnnjpirig 



F. Cooperation and Cooperative 
Learning: General Information 

Augustine, D K., K I) (iruber. and L. R. Haavin. (IXxember 1989- 
lanuaiy 1990) "a>ofXTaiion WoHts!" EducatiofiaJ Leadership 47. 4: 
3. 

A lestmionial to the efTetis i>f tfx>peralive learning by ihrtx' 
!eachers (grades b. 3. 4. respt-t lively ) Discusses effects on 
achievement iisv with gifted students, and dramatic changes they 
have witnessed regarding perspectives on both leaching and 
learning. 

Brandt. H < November 19H"^). Ms Cooperation Un-American'''" 
Educatiofmi l^iership h 3 

Discuss^-s the currt^nl p<»pulariry of aK>peraiive learning in 
classrtxMTLs across the l^S.. eites reseaah by Johason and johason, 
Slavin, and Joyce in regard to the benefits of usmg c^xiperative 
learning, and concludt that while Americaas "have always pnzed 
individuality" we also need teanmnirk. 

Brandt. R. (NiwetnlxT 19H7) 'On Cxx)ptTation in Sc-h<xis; A (xmservation 
with l>avkl and Roger Jf^iason " EducahimaiUadersbp ^'>. 3' 14-19 

An inf«^rmative interview with two of the main a*searchefs 
and prf>ponenls of ccxjperative learning The following issues are 
discussed: how widi^pread coojierative learning is at the classnxwn 
level, the empirical support for cooperative learning. vari<jus 
outa>mes that a*sult when cooperative learning is iLsed cxinecily. 
the five elemenu (positive interdependence, face fo-face interactic^n. 
individual accountability, group prcx-ess. and «xial skills) it takes to 



make cxx^perative learning w>rk, and the type of suppon system 
teachers need hi order to <aiccc^isfuliy implement this strategy, 

Ba^pnan, G. (CXlober 19*^9) -Cooperative Learning: A New «Uraiegy 
fi» dte Alt Room." Sdnx^Arts: 32-33 

Discusses how art teachers can combine a traditional 
cenunics (Ht)^ with cxx^>erative learning to l^g alxxtt a more 
powerful learning experieiHxv Briefly describes components of 
cooperative learning, and explains how to set up the 
ceramics/cooperative learning project and h<w to evaluate the 
kraming exercte. 

Bmbacher, M., R. Payr^, and K. Picken, eds. (1990). Per^Htvs on 
SmaH Gnmp Learning. Oakviile, Omarki: RuHcon PuMishing Co. 

Includes the following chapters on cooperative learning-. 
Shiomo 5yiaran's The Group Investigation Appn^ach to Cooperative 
Learning: Theoretical Foundations"; David and Rc^r Johnson's 
"What is Cooperative Learning?"; David and Roger Johnson's 
•Cooperative Classrooms"; Yael Sharan's "Group Investigation: 
Expanding Cooperative Learning"; Laurel Rc^lertson's Xooperative 
Learning Ala CLIP": Spencer Kagan's "Ccx^peraiive Learning for 
Students Limited in Language Proficiency", and loane Coucian's 
"CofH^ralive Learning and Second Language Teaching. " Many 
the other artkies (e g., "Tlie Rc^ trf the Teacher in Sn«ll Group 
Leaming," ^A Oimate fc^ Small GftHjp learning," arui "Using Group 
Prcx-ess to Traasfcwm the Educatioral Experience'') should aLso be 
of intere^ lo educators working with cooperative learning. 

Carrwrgie Council tHi Adolescent Development (1989) Tumif^ Points. 
Prvparifig Youth for the 2!st Centtsry New Yorit: Carnegie Council 
on Adt>lescer« Developwitent. 

A major report on the educational needs of young 
adolescents and a clarion call vis-a-vis the need for special 
organization of sih<x)ls and pn>grams for this age <1(V14 year olds) 
child Among the many recommendations posited herein is the 
need "to focus once again on the g<ial that ranking sought to 
achieve in the finst plac-e: effectively teaching students of diverse 
ability and differing rates of learning." (p. 50). One such method, 
the authors report, for reaching such a goal Is coopjerative leaming. 
On page SI. a sixiion entitled "Mathc*malics Students Cooperate to 
Accx'leraie" includes a discussion t>f Team-Accelerated ln?tfruilion 
(TAI). 

Cohen. E, G. (1986) Designing Cnmp-Work Strategief for the 
iielerogeneims ClassrcHjm. New 'V'ork; Teachers (!o!lt>c Press. 
(Fijreword by John I. Goodlad) 

TDisiUsses and illustrates how .students can more aciively 
itMitribute. share, and learn when group-work is integrated into the 
ciassrtx)m. Acknowledges the pn>blems and suc^-esses of group- 
work and provides numertius useful suggestions for remedying 
such problems. Intended for use by elementary and secondary 
schtx>l teachers, this volume combirves easy to understand ihet^ry 
and leaching suggestk^m* Irrdividual chapters address the following: 
why it's worthwhile to use gnnips. the pn^kms one fa<,vs when 
using groups, planning strategies, etc. Chapter 4 is entitled 
"Preparing Students for Cooperatiw." and ftx-uses on training for 
c(x>peratic)n. and txx)peratk)n and paisixial behavior, 

aihen, E G. (CXioU'r 1990) •*Cx>ntinuing to Oxjperatc: Prerequisites 
for Persistence/ Phi Deita Kappanll, 2: 154-138 

An engaging aitide by a pn>p<Tnt*nt of cxxjjxrative leaming 
who initially states: "1 greatly fear that— unless developers, 
disseminators, and practitioners realize that establishing a 
co<>perati>'e leaming pnjgram requites more than attending a few 
workshops and attempting to assist one another in developing 
materials and managing classrcKim.s — we will quickly see biHh 
teachers and students bum out on these new techniques' (p. 13S> 
She then cogently examines the fdlowing issut*Si 'The Need for 
New Materials/ Treatment of Suius Pniblems'^ te g . nhe proNem 
of unequal participation in groups"), and "Changes in the 
Organization of Teaching/ 
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Deufsch, M (1949). "A Th^oiy of Co-opcntion and Conif>etjtian " 
Human RekuUms 2: 129-152. 

A landmark article on the subjea of cooperation. "The 
purpo^ cf this artide bs to sketch out a theory of the effect of co- 
operation and competition upon small (face-to-face) group 
functioning * Deutsch adcfa^esses the foUowli^ issues and concqsts: 
delinftkms of "ax^xfralkm" and "compelilicm," basic concepts in 
the theory ctf co-opemtion and con^ietitim, implk-aticms le^ilting 
from a Kudy <^ the basic concef^, psycholc^ical implications 
inhenmt in various types of social situations, hypotheses that test 
the rffects of co-operation and competition upc^ group processes, 
and i^lationships of group cwcepts. He also states 34 hypotheses 
designed to test the effects of co-operatimi upon self-esteem, 
suhsiKutabiUty, cathexis, individuality, helpfulness, organization 
moiivaiion, communication, group productivic\\ and interpersonal 
behavior. 

Deutsch, M. (1962) "C:oc^)eratk>n and Trust: Some Thecwiical Nkxes / 
In Setraska Symposium on Moiittation, edited by M. R. Jones 
N^naska: Univeisity of Nebraska Piess. 

An important document on cooperation, the paper is 
divitM into three sections. 1. the psychologk^l cxinsequences of 
cooperation and competition; 1. the conditions necessary to 
establish cooperative situations; and 3 the nrlatkmships between 
trust and cooperation. A key finding is that "a cooperative 
orientation primarily leads the individual to make a cooperative 
chc^ and results in mutual gain, while a ctmipetitive oriemation 
primarily leads the individual to make a iKHi-cooperative choice 
and results in mutual lo^." The article is necessary rtfading for 
anyone inieiesied in the concepts of cooperation and competiik>n. 

Graves, N. B.» and T. D Graves, eds ( 19«7) CooppmTitc* Learning— A 
Resource OuiUe. (Available frx>m the IntematiorwJ Association for the 
Study of CoofTeration in Educ^tk>n, 136 Liberty Street. Santa Cruz. 
CA9S(J60 ) 

This bibliography Ls comprised of 120 titles and refenmces 
o(\ various aspects cooperative learning. The ma^^r Jieiitons tif 
the bibliography are: Spc*cific Cooperative Learning Strategies, 
Creating a Cooperative Ciassnx>m Climate, Cooperative Outdtxir 
Education, Cooperative Learning and Science Education, 
Cooperative Learning and Mathematics, Ccx^>erative Learning and 
(Computers, Cooperative teaming and S<x:ial Studies, CiX)peraiivc 
Learning and Language Arts, and SecofKl language Learning. 

Johnson, D. W . and R T, Johnson. (1984). Covperahon in the 
dasswom EJina. Minn : Interaaion Book Company 

The manual used by the John.sons in their ccx)perative 
learning workshops. Contains practical .suggestions for teaching 
collaborative skills to student.s The seven chapters: "What Is 
Cooperative Learning," "The Teacher's Role in Cwperaiion," 
"Rcfsearch Evidence on Cooperative Learning," "Creating Positive 
Interdependence," "Teaching Students Collaborative Skills." 
"Pnxessing for EfTectivc Cooperative Leaming Groups," "Building a 
Climate for Acceptance of Differences." provide an excellent 
overview in the use of cooperative leaming methods Practical 
suggestions and clear explanations of activities will allow teachers 
to immediaieiy ampiement intr4>ducrury cooperative ieurnmg 
activities into their clas.ses. 

Johnson, D W., ind R. T. Johnstw (19HS) "Cooperaii^^* Leaming and 
Adaptive Education." In Adapting fnUructum to Individual 
fMffermces. edited by M C Wang and H. J. Walberg Berkeley. 
Calif. McCutchan Publishing Corporation 

At the (Xit.<et of the chapter the John**ons defuse adaptive 
instruction and discuss how cooperative leaming Is an excellent 
adaptive leaming strategy Under the discussion of ct)operative 
learning they discuss the following; critical components of 
cooperative leaming, achievement jwradox. stxial interdependency 
and achievement, internal dynamk^s of co-operative leaming gnnips, 
cHher achievement-related outcomes, structuring adajxiveness into 
cooperative leaming groups, and socialization paradox. 



Johnson, D W., and R T Johnson (198S). "The Internal Dynamics of 
Cooperative Leaming Groups." In Learning to Cooperate, 
Coopenui^ to Lesm, eiiUted by R Slavin. S Sharan, S. Kagan. R. 
Heftz-LaaGan>witz, C WeW>, and R Schmuck. New York: Plenum 
Press. 

In their discussion of "the internal processes within 
cooperative learning groups that mediate or mt>derate the 
relationship between coi>peration and productivity as well as 
interpersonal aitracticMi ammg students," the Johnscwts address the 
Theory of social interdependence, their research efforts and 
procedures, social interdependence and achievement, social 
interdepetidetKe and relationships among stutkfits, and various 
variables that illustrate internal dynamics of cooperative leaming 
groups le g., rype of task, quality of leaming strategy, controvet^ 
versus concurrence seeking, time on task, cognitive priKessing, 
peer support, acli^v imitual invt^vement in leaming. ability levels of 
groups rmffi^iers, (»ychok)gical f^pport and acceptance, attitudes 
toward subject areas, and fairness of grading) 

Johnson. D. W., and R. T. Johnson. (1987). Leaming Together and 
Alone Cooperatiife, Competitii^, and Individualistic leaming 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Pret«k^Hall 

Discusses methods for systematically using c-otiperative, 
cTwnpetitive, and individualistic learning in the dassitiom Chapter 
one TOmpares the use of the three types <^ instruction with an 
em]:^usis on developing interdependence amoi^ students Cfiaf^er 
two discusses the imponance of peer relationships, student 
interaction patterns, and instructional outcotws t>f coi>peratjve. 
ccmtpetitive. and individualistic leaming. Chapters three, four, and 
five exi^ain the structuring of each of the three types of leaming. 
Additional chaffers discuss '^student acquisition of rallaborative 
skills," how to create positive interdt^^etKlence. and explain gnnip 
{TOCessing. Chapter nine devoted exclusively to teacher cx>nrerns 
such as classroom management, high and low achievers, and 
axiperatk^n among leacfHrrs. An epi|<igue stresses ilu' imporiamx* 
c)f ctxiperative leaming to the future of education 

Johnson. D. W.. and R T Johnsi>n (1989) Leading the C(H}f\*ratn\> 
SchiKd. Kdina, Minn Interacttiwi BoiHt C-ompany 

Focuses on using cix)perative kerning strategies to enable 
teachers and administrators to wtwk ttigether to achieve shared 
gtwLs "What Is gtxxi f(>r j^dents. is even better for faculty " While 
recognizing that most teachers work independently or even 
competitively and are often reluctant to interrupt the status quo. the 
Johnsons have written a hook encouragmg and outlinmg a 
systematic chai^ of attitudes toward and adoption t>l ccxiperative 
working environments in the schtxils A reseaah-fxi.sed ratxinale 
supporting c(x>pe rating leaming is included along with praciicat 
strategies for .stnuturing ax>peraiive faculty teams The lx)ok is a 
valuable aid tor admini.sirators interested in restaicturing their 
schools to a cooperative learning and teaching format The 
Johnsons have included an excellent summiirv of their avent rmta- 
analysis of the research on cooperative, competitive, and 
indivklualLstic a*searL'h. 

Kohn. A <1S^7). "li s Hard to Get U-h Out Of A Pair/ I^nhoiifgy TiKktv 
21 

An interesting and informative profile v\ David and Roger 
Johnson, two of the leading researchers, teacher trainers, and 
adv<x"3les of cixiperative k^aming They discuss why they are such 
keen advcx^Jtes of ctxjperaiive leaming, explain what ctxjperative 
learning is. and talk alxiut their researcii on c<xiperative leaming. 
and the practical aspects of that a'seanL h. 

Miel, A. <19S2) Coopemtuv Frvci'durvs in laming New York Bua'au 
ciS f\jblic"ations, Teachers College. Columbia I University' 

An early and signilii-ant volume on tin* value and plai^ of 
CiX>peration in the cla.ssrcx)m as well as a discussion of pnxedures 
teachers can use to implement ccxiperaiion in the class. It reports 
the findings of classnK>m teachers and other sch<H)l jx'ople wh<j 
worked with the staff of the Horace Mann Lint cjln Institute of 
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School of Experimentation <a! Teachtrrs College, Columbia 
Unlverstty) in an eflftirt lo leam more about cooperative proceckijes 
in fichools. 

Pe^^one. E. A., ed (1980) C^Hi^fvn in Cocfjemnon an^ CompetUitm. 
Lexington, Ma^.: Lexinj^i^ Bodts 

Part I. which was written by Pepttone, covers the fbUowii^: 
Maior Trends in Reseaixh on Competttion and Coop«atkMi, \&97- 
1980, theonetical orienution ot competftion and coc^jmtion; ami 
ihe resiearch methodology used in a majority of the studies 
pi^ented in Part 11. Part II Is comfwised of a s^ies of research 
reports «i comptsiiive, cooperative, and cc^borative inieiartiom 
anK)ng stu<knts. Condiides with a lengthy \\si ci useful references 
{pp. 415-439). 

Poirier. G. A. (1970). Siudenis as Poffnets in Team Leamif^^ Through 
Dkignostk and ImUvidHoH:^ Teaching. Berkeley, Calif.: Center erf 
Team Teaching. 

Poirier's team learning approach was a fwedeiessor i>f the 
cooperative learning strategies later developed by Slavin, et al. 
Varkxts chapcem describe tli^ team learning concef^, team learning 
activities, and m^shods for rating, scoring, and rewarding. 

Rath, J. (October 1987). "Enhancing IJndtfrstanding Through 
Debrlefmg." Educatkmai LeadershpA^y. 2: 24-27. 

In this getieral overview on the value of debri<Klng, Rath 
notes that "the recent work in cognitive psychology and 
coc^)erative learning supports the daim that debriefing enhances 
learning. Yeager, Johnscw and Johnson (1^5) assert that recent 
meta-analysis <kfmonstrate that intermittent summarizing or recalling 
increase students' ability to remember what they learned." 
-Cognitive rehearsal/ the process that occur^t whe*^ students talk 
about what they have learned, is viewed as "one of the mt>si 
promising of the mediating variaWes' examined to account fc^ the 
success erf cooperative kraming." 

Schaps, E.. D. Solomon, and M. Watson. (December 19HS-January 
19K6), "A Prt^gram that Combines Char.icter Development and 
Aciidemic Achievement." Educational Leadersbp 4; 32- 3S 

Discusses the Child De>eiopment Pn^jetl of San Ramon, 
California, which claims to prcxiuce intellectual gains while also 
influencing students* prostKia! behavior. The purpose t>f the profxi 
is to "refine, intTease. and coordinate five types of activities that 
most teachers or parents already do to some degree." including 
engaging children in cix^peratlve activities and promtMing stxial 
understanding Presents an overview of the program, discusses 
ftrseatch tJwi has examined how the pn>jccts works, and discusses 
the effects that the program has had. Also includes a sidebar 
eniitWd "Cooperative Learning m Action' (p. 34) which presents a 
scenario of children in a second grade class using ccxiF>erative 
teaming. 

Schmuck. R, and P. A Schmuck (19«3)- Croup Processing in the 
Ciasswom, Dubuque, Iowa: William C, Brown Company Publishers 

A gui«k for teachers who wish to implement a c«>perative 
tiavsnHMU curriculum. Topics include cohesion, communication, 
and ct>nflict. 

Schniedewind, N , and E. Davidson, <1W7) CiHfperaiit^ Learning, 
Ox^xrative Lines A S(}urtch(fok </ Learning Actitit^/br Buiiding a 
Peaceful World Dubuque, Iowa: William C Brt)wn Ompany 
Publishers. 

Among the chapters in this volume are the foUowin;;: "Why 
Cooperative Learning and Living"; "The Nuts and Bolts of 
In^jkfmenting Ox>perath^e Learning"; "Joining Togetiurr at School", 
and "Working Together for Worldwide Interdependence and 
Peace " It also includes a section of resources (e g . "Teaching 
formats for Cooperative Learning/ "Evaluation Formats for 
Cooperath^e Learning," "What W<Hjld You do if . and Teacher 
and Students Say . . .?"), and a detailed bibliogmphy. 



Sharan, S , P Hare, C D. Webb, and R Hertz-Lanuowitz , eds, (1980), 
CocperaHcm in Education Piovo, Itlah-. Brigham Young Unt\^rn^ty 
Press. 

Based on the proct^edings of the first International 
Confeience on Cot^nitton in Education, this highl>' informative 
vr^n^ Ls con^Hised of 25 essays cm vartous aspects of cooperative 
learning Section 1 ("Life in Schix^ and "CUssrooms") includes 
essays of stnall group methods, school programs, and research. 
Sectk>n 2 Is entiled 'Pfx>fessicnal Training," and Section 3 is entitled 
"School-Community Relatiotts,** Includes pieces by such nc«ed 
cooperative learning specialists as Elliot Aronson. Spencer Kagan« 
Shlomo Sharan, and Robert E. Slavin Pe.tinent essays in this 
volume are separately annotated in this bibiio^phy. 

Sharan, S., and Y Sharan (1976) Smdl-Gnmp Teaching Fngle\^'<xxi 
CMS, NJ : Piemice Hall 

A comprehensive overview of small-group teaching. 
Includes chapters on a rationale for using small groups and 
describes how small groups work, types of small groups, and 
organizing snrnll-group k^amii^. 

Sharan, Y , and S. Shj»t-,n. (IX^cember 1989-January 1990) "How 
Effective is Group Investigation'" Educational Leadentip 47, 4: 18. 

Discusses research findings on the group investigation 
method vis-a-vis aeademic achievement, social interaction, and 
teacher reaakHi to implementation irf a new teaching strategy 

Slavin, R, E (19»3) Ox^femtiue Learning, New York: Ixmgman. 

An outstanding text that thoroughly integrates research 
findings wi:h the author's analysis of cooperative learning. 
Addresses the fi^ilowing: defin^ion of key cofHxrpts. discus&itm <^ 
various ctx>peraiive learning strategks. a revkr^* and analysis of the 
literature regarding cooperative feaming and its impaa on ,«»udent 
achkfvement and intetgroup relations, a seclic^ on mainstreaming 
acadevnk^alty hamik-apped students, and a pa-sentatwn of evidence 
of the dfects of cooperative learning on mw-cognitive cwjtcxjmes 
such as self-esteem and classroom behavior. One t)f the most 
interesting and provcKative conclusions is "that the effects of 
ccKjperaiive learning are primarily motivational effects, not 
prcxxrss effects; cxx^perative incentive stmcturt*s explain the effetls 
of cixiperative k'aming on achievement " 

Slavin, R E. (Octc?ber 19H7) "A Visit to a i:<>operative School " 
EducatiofUil leadership 211, 

Pnnides a scenario <if what a "cxxiperative school" (one in 
which ccx>fK'rative learning is u.sed in the 3 R's and acn*vs every 
grade level, and where teachers arc working cxx>peratively to help 
students to learn) would look like if such a program were 
impleniented. 

Slavin, R ¥. (Otc^r 1987) "C^cxjperativc Learning and the Uxiperative 
Sch<x>i " Educational Leadenhip4S, 2 7-13 

Slavin claims that with "cooperative learnmg programs 
capable of being used all year in the 3 R's, it is now possiWe to 
design an elementary school program based upon a radical 
principle: studc-ntN, teachers, and administrators can work 
cxx)peratively to make the schcx)! a better place for working and 
learning." Among the issues he discusses are: "W^at is c^x^perative 
learning and why does it wcnk'": "Under what conditions is 
ccK)perative learning effective?', "Comprehensive cooperative 
learning rmxids"; and "The cix^perative schtK>l today " 

Slavin, R. E. (1^). "Research on Ccxiperative Learning; Why I>x^ it 
Matter?" Newskner The IntematiofUil Association for the Study of 
Ox^mttion in Education^, 3-4: 3 

Slavin's sutements emphasise thi» imp:?r:rfnce of aintinuing 
research into cxx>perative learning. His first reason for aintmuing 
research is to easure that ccxjperative learning achieve the status of 
a praclkral, effective method so that it cannot simply go out of sryle 
with the next "back-to-basicT*" movement. Secondly, Slavin wLshes 
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to establish a clear net of dements "essential" to cooperative 
learning, so that teachra inay acki their cwn mocMfic^atkms i^tie 
unden^anding what is essential, to use cooperative learning for 
greater effectiveness <for example, team scores are cited as an 
essentia! pan of Student Team Learning, and it is noted that many 
coof^rative strategies are equal in effectiveness to whole-class 
n^thods) Finally, the ethical aspect is noted. 

Slavin, R. E, (198H). The Coc^*rative Revolutkm in Education " The 
School Adminismuor 4S 9-13 

Speaks about the popularity and pervasiveness of 
cxx>penuive learning in U S, schools, (Ascribes coc^)erative learning, 
and briefly discusses key research findings. Abo talks about how it 
is possA^e to t^si^ a sdKx>] based "en the radical principle that 
students, teachers, and administrators can work cooperatively to 
make the school a bener place for learning in the classroom, 
integration of special education and remedial services, peer 
aiaching, cooperative pUrming, building-level steering committee, 
and cxx^>eration with parents and cx^nmunity memherK." 

Slavin, R. ed. (1^). Schof^ and CJassfXxM Or^nizatUifi Hilldale. 
NJ.: LawrefKe Erlbaum Associates, Puhlisl^rs. 

Contains an emire chaync^ on cooperative learning ( Slavin s 
"Cooperative Learning and Student Achievement") and brief 
dlHrussjons of Team Assisted !ndividu;ilizatlon in two other cha^xeis 
(Slavin's "A Thetwy of Sih(x>l and CIassnx>m Organ izat ion" arKl 
Leinhardt's and Bickd's "InitfnKtion's the Thing Wherein to Catch 
the Mind that FalLs Behind") 

Slavin. R. E (I>etx»mher 1989-January 1990) "Here li) Stay or Gone 
Tormwrowr EUucatUmal Uudersh^ 47. 4. 3 

A powerful and insightful article on the dangers of 
widespaMd adoption of c<x>pefatk>n learning by Urge numbers <^ 
teachers who only have "half-knowledge" about the str3tegi(*s 

Slavin. R. (1990) Cifopemtitv Leaminf(. Theory. Hesearch, and 
Pmclice. Engk^wcxxl Cliffs. NJ., Prentkt^ HaU. 

An outstanding handlxxik for elementary and secondary 
schcK>l teachcHi. it includes up-t(^date n^seanh findings, a host <if 
practical ideas (including step-by-siep advice fur implementing 
various ctxipenative learning strategies), and irMnja^es Unciudmg 
sample worksheeLs, quizzes, and award cenitkates). One of tfic 
most unique and valuable components of tjie volume are the 
settk>n entitled "Teachers on Teaching." whtre jjractking teachers 
comment on their experiences concerning various aspects of 
ctxjperaiive learning. TTie seven chapters are: An Intrcxiucnkm to 
Cooperative Learning. Cooperative Learning and Student 
Achievement, ('(x)perative Learning and Outcomes Other Than 
Achievement. STAD and TGT, TAl and CIRC, Task Specialization 
Meihcxis. and Other Cooperative Learning Mc»ihcxls and Resources 
ALst) includes a lengthy biblkigraphy 

Slavin. R E , N L. Karweit, and N. A. Madden. (1989) EffettU>e 
Pn^^rams for Studenis at Risk Boston: Allyn and Bac^m . 

Three chapters (Chapter 2. Slavin ei a) 's "Effective 
Classax^m Programs for Students at Risk'. Chapter 10 Larrivee's 
"Effective Strategies for Academically Handicapped Students in the 
Regular Classroom"; and Chapter 12, Slavin el al s "Effective 
Programs for Students at Risk: Q>nclusk>n for Practice and Polky") 
in this volume briefly discuss Ccx>perative Integrated Reading and 
Composition (CIRC) and Team Assisted Individualization (TAD. and 
the n>le they have and can play in addressing the needs students 
at risk 

Strother, D B (October 1990) "Cooperative Learning: Fad or 
Foundation \ox U-aming " f%i I)elU4 Kappan 72, 2, 1S8-162 

A thoughi'provoking and oulstaruling article that all teachers 
who use or plan to use txx)perative learning need to read Using 
the insights of such luminaries as Deutsch, Slavin, Sharan, and 
others, she addresses the following failors; "VHiat makes it work," 



•Factors that lead to failure,* the aseluin«» of j^jetifk- cooperative 
kamifiH imxleis, arid the issue as to how much training is needed 
h^hw one c*an be profident in the use of a mock'l. 



IV« Research on Cooperation 



Johnson, D W, (1^), Co(^)eration and Compeiition; Tbeofy and 
Rexarvb Edina, M^: Intentctk^ Book Con^iany. 

Over 500 studies were included in this meta-analysis. 
Studies were analyzed and coded for: sample size, group size, 
length a$ study, sut^ect area, comml coiKiition, random assi^ment, 
teacher rotation, curriculum same, conditions checked, study's 
methodok^gkal quality. 

Sharan, S., ed (1990). CocperMiv Lmming Tbeafy* and Research. New 
York: Praeger. 

Contains the following essays* Get>rge Knight and ElaitK* 
Bohlmeyer's Xooptralive Learning and Achievement: Methods ftw 
Assessing Causal Mechanisms**; David and Roger Johnson's 
•Cooperative Leamirrg and Achievement"; Norman Miller and Hugh 
Harrington's "A Situatkmal Ident^ Perspective wi Cultural tWven^ 
and Teamwork in the Classroom"; Rachel Henz'Lazan>witz and 
Hana Shachar's "Teachers' Verbal Behavk)r in Cooperative and 
Whole-Class Instruc^kMi"; Cvordon VC^ells, Gen Ung M. Chang and 
Ann Maher's "Creating Classroom Communities of Literate 
Thinkers"; Reuven Lazan>witz and Gabby Kanienty's "Oxiperaiive 
learning and Students' Academic Achievement, Process Skills, 
Learning Environment, and Self-EJrteem in Tenth-Grade Biology 
Classrotwm"; Gunter Huber and Reflate En'ler's 'Tc^am Learning in 
German Clasaooms; Processes and Outawnes"; Shiomo Sharan and 
Ada Shaulov's "Ccxjperative Learning, Motivaik>n to Leam. and 
Academk* Achkrvemem**; FJizabeth Cohen, Rachel Lc^n, and lisa 
Catanzarite's "Treating Status Problems in the Cooperative 
Classroom"; Daniel Sokwucm et al.'s "Coopetative Learning as Pait 
of a Comprehensive Classro<im l>esigned to Promote Prostnial 
Development'; Robert Slavin's "Comprehensive Cooperative 
Learning Model. Embedding Cooperative Learning in the 
Curriculum and the School", and Shlonio Sharan's "Ctxiperative 
Leammg A PeT>peciive <in Research and Pratt ic-e " 

SoUmiOT, D., M. Watson. V. Banistich, E Schaps, P Tuck. J. Solomon. 
C Cooper, and W Ritchey (19HS) "A Program to Promote 
Interpersonal Consideration and Cooperation in Children " In 
Learning to CiKyperaie, Coopemting to Leam, edited by R Mavin, S 
Sharan, S Kagan. R Hertz Lazarowitz, C Webb, and K Schmuck. 
Nt*w Yt^rk: Plenum Press 

Describes a projeii whose purpose was U^ develop and 
evaluate the effectiveness of a comprehensive school- and home- 
based prc^^ram (ChiW Development Projpam) to enhance pro-social 
tendencies in ycumg children Discusses the theoretical model used, 
the program, evaluation of the program, significance of the 
program, and future direitions. 

T<itten. S . T Sills. A I>igby. and P Russ, (1991) C^^mUH>e Learning. 
A Guide to Research H%rw York Garland Press. 

Th» volume contaias 818 annotatkMis vis^a-vis the following 
subfccis and topics on ax^perative learning: various cooperative 
learning strategies (Co-op Co-op, Group Investigation, jigsaw. 
Structured Contnn-ersy, Stuckfnt Assl<^ed Irestruction (TAl). Student 
Teams Adiievement Dtvisioas (STAD), Teams Games Tournaments 
(TGT)); specific strategies germane to specific subject areas (an. 
comjxiters. language arts, mathematics. sck*nce); classrcK>m clitmte 
and social needs of students: comparisons of learning ccmditioas 
(cooperative, competitive, and mdivklualLstic); iuhural and ethnic 
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differences; teacher education ^nd staff deveJopmeni; academic 
achievement; retseaich on cooperation and cooperative learning; 
book reviews; films and videos; newsleners; and organi^tions. 



VL FilmA^^eos 

ORC (Videotape) Available from Dissemination Office, Center for 
Research on Elementary and Middle Schools, Johns Hopkins 
Unh^ersity, N. Charles » . BaliinK»e, MD 21Z2a 

Describes the CIRC (Cooperative Imegrated Reading and 
Composition Pix^m) while showing it being Impiemenied in a 
classroom. The vkieo is usehil for providing awaieness of QRC to 
staff men^vrs. 

Ctx^iemiit'e Learning (videotape) AvailaNe from Teaching Inc . P O 
Box TfW, Edmc^, WA 9802X) 

This video is includes many practical ideas Several 
elementary dassnx^m clips highlight the fcHlowlng: the Imporiamx' 
of cooperative learning, the type of classroom routines and the 
necessary social skills that need to be Uught Includes a complete 
lesM3n with a master teacher demonstrating how to set up a 
cooperative lesson for a writing assignment." 

Johastm, D. W., R, T Johason (writers ami producers), Contnn^ersy^ m 
the CJassnxm (videotape). (1979). Inteiactttwi B<x5k Onnpany, 7^ 
Qimeiia Drive, Edina, MN «)5435, 

Wrinen and produced by Rc^t and David )t>hnson in 1979. 
this film presents fifth and sixth grade students reenacting a 
"structunxi cooperative amtrnversy."* The film Is iniended ftw use in 
courses on cwflict. 

Johnson D W . and R T Johastin (writers and produtvrs) BtHottging 
(19H1) Interaction Bixjk C^mipany, 7208 a>melia I>rive, Kdina, MN 
SS45S. 

This film presents the experiences of a special education 
student who is mainsireamc*d into a classroom via co€>perative 
kraming 

Johasiin, n W. and R, T. Johastm. (writers and pnxiucvrs) Cinies of 
Learning (videotape) (1983). Interactiim Book Company. 720H 
OHmlia Drive. Edina. MN 

The primary focus of ihis film is on the teaching and 
ieaming of stK'ial skills needed in Cfxjperative learning settings. 

Slavin. R F . R T Johason, and D. W. Johnson. <prx>gram wnsulianLs) 
CKHipemiUf Leaminn (videotape) (1990). Alexandria, Va . 
Asstxiatton for Supervision and Curriculum l>evekipmeni 

A five-tape set of vicfco tapes desij^ed to communicate lo 
suff. sch<x)l board members, and parents how ccx)peraiive learning 
;ncfva>es student achievement and enhances the development of 
stxSal skills Step-by-step procedures are c^monstraied ftM* turning 
existing iesstms imo cooperative learning lessoas. 

Tape I explains the value of cooperative learning by 
showing insiituiions and businesses where cooperation and 
teamwork have become vital for succ^. Explains why teamwork 
must be sirudured and planned, why individual accountability 
increases in small-gniup wcjrk, why socid skUls must be t;»ught. and 
why ctx>perative teaming improves students" abilities to become 
better leamenj. Tape 2 shows teachers implementing ccxjperative 
learning in the classroom. Demoasrrates the baiwc elemt*nts of any 
cxx)per3tive learning lesson and a five-siep lesson planning pn>cess 
which includes adaptation of existing lessons to ccK)peraiive 
learning lessons and h<jw to make decisions about group size and 



ccHnp«^ticm Tape 3 dttnonsmies the steps Involved in teaching 
^uctenis the scx:tol skills they wed fw dfeaive small-gnxip wwk. 
1%^ 4 iUuMrates three proven cooperative learning ^t^(ies: 
Student Teams Achievement Divisions (STAD), Teams Games 
Tournaments (TGT), and Jigsaw II. Tape 5 shows a teacher 
modeling the coc^Jefalive leam^ process in a full-length lesscsn. 

A comprehend FacUirator s Manual comes with the tape 
set. Viewing time is over three hours Priced at $9tK) (ASCD 
members) and $1,180 (nonmembers). Individual tapes can be 
purchaf^. The set may also be rented and an ovc»rview of the 
program is avallaMe for previewing. 



vn. Games 



DeVries. D L, and K J Edwards (1973) "Learning Gan^ and Snidem 
Teams: Their {^ecis on OasMxxnn Process." American Edticationai 
f^mnvb JounuMi 10: 307-3ia 

The study examines the effects of using a learning game 
(EQUATIONS), student teams, and the games-teams am^7inatii»i on 
classnxMn pmcess variables in seventh grade mathematk^i classes. 
Reailts indicated that Rising the game crated givater student peer 
tutoring, less perceived difficulty, and greater satisfaction wiih the 
class Using studem teanw positively atteied clas«xx>m process by 
tTeatjng greater student peer tutoring, and gneater peavived mutual 
concern and competitivefUHiS in the classrtxim, The gan^^teams 
combinatitm lesuhed in i^ter peer tutoring than either gaiws or 
lejms alone " This reseaah was later used, in part, by researchet^i 
to develop the cix>perative learning strategies known as Teams- 
Games- Tournaments and Students-Teams Achievement Diviskms 

Edwards, K J.. D. L IX-Vries, and J P. Snyder (1972) "Games and 
Teams: A Winning 0>mbinati«w " SimulaiUm and Ckmes 3 141-2^. 

l>is<.'usscs the a»sults of a saudy designed to lest the effects 
of the combined use of nonsimulaiion games and student leants 
upon student achievemeni Concludes that coirbining 
nonsimulation games with ctKiperaiive leam competition had a 
significant positive effect up«>n nutherrutical achievement when 
cx)mpared to irad^ionally taught classes 



Vm. Newstoters 



Cooperation VnlimUed Neu better. (Available from Fducaiional 
Excellem-e. PO, Box 68, Portage, Ml 49(W1) 

Issutxi six times a year, it includes inforniaii<m by experts, 
practical tips by cla&sniom teachers, lists t>f rvM^urtes. and sample 
lesson plans. 

CcKiperaiit^ Learning 7f>e Magazine for Co<}peration irt Educatum 
(Available from the International Association for the Study of 
ax>peraiion in Fdut^aiion (lASCK), 136 Ubeity St.. Santa Cniz. CA 

95060), 

A practitioner-orienltxl magazine Each issue features Hps 
by and for teachers on how to implenwnt c<x7perative Iteming; a 
feature cover s^tvy on an experit*ntx*d cooperative learning teacher; 
cooperative learning lesson plarvs in a variety of tx>meni areas; a 
column by leaders in the held on major controversies within 
cooperative learning; regular columns on staff development, 
computer applications, and reseaah, networking on cixiperaiive 
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teaming programs aitxmd the worid, nrvtews of new coopenuive 
leamif^ resources; aiui thenmic artktes by teactes in the fiekL 

Our Link Cooperative Learning f^ewsie^er, (Available from the 
Cooperative teaming Cemer, Unlva^^ty of Minnesoca. 202 faiee 
Han, 150 raisbury Drive^ Minr^^qxite. MN 55455) 

Addrrases all aspects of coopmdve learning. Often includes 
shm lesson plan:;, handy hints, and tetings (rf resources 



IX. Qncinizations 



Coc^sendve Leamif^ Cemer, 202 Pattee Hall, University of Mini^sota, 
l^&imapc^ MN 55455. 

Diieaed by DavNi ami Ro^ J<4utton, it ccmhKts reseaich 
into various aspects of coc^nnative teaming, conducts in^rvice 
(m^nuns on coc^ieruh^ teamii^ and pub!i^>es research fbKiings. 
texts, anddassrocm materials. 

intematima] Asmciacion for ^e Study of Cooperation in Edticarion 
(lASCE). 136 LBxny St. Santa Ou2,CA 95060. 

initialed in 1979, this cMganizaticm^s mi^km study all 
aspects of educational cooperation, including teachers wmking 
together to suppcnt and coach each other, and to develop and 
share curria^um n^erials.' It ^xmsois int^national confierences 
on cooperuive ieamir^, and pi^ishes Coopmuiue Letmting: The 
AUtgazfnefifrCof^mnuion in Bducafion. 



Center for Social Organization of Sch(H)ls. The Johns Hopkins 
University. D^NUtment L88. 5005 N. Charles BalUnK>re, MD 
212ia 

Key research centCT headed up by Roben Slavin that keys in 
on coc^^eiadve teaming. Also puUl^ies researdi fbid^^, leadiers* 
guides, and classroom materials on cooperative learning. 

Cooper^kxi Unlimited, P O. Box 68, Pottage, Ml 49081. 

Provides van -vc^kshc^ on cooperitiw teaming (a 1/2 
day awareness session on cooperative learning strategies* and a 
4-day "in-d^xh trainir^ workshop"). 



These abstracts are from CocpemHue learning A Guide to fiesgarcb (1991. 
Gofbnd Publishing) by Samuel "^ottm. Toni SiUs. Anncm Digby. and Pamela 
Russ Sevcfat ^HtrMt» havv been tevteed for brevity Sc te ct ion g for this ASCD 
amwtaied Wblk^aphy wttt made by Ssmud Tocten and Toni Sills Revisions to 
the Gartand atsstracts Wife smde by Toni Sills. 

Acknowlec^en^ms: Thanks to Annene Oigby. Univers^ of Arkansas, and 
Pamela Russ. Tutanr UniversKy. for their cooperative efforts in compiling 
Cbaperatk^ Learning. A Guide fo Researtb and for permitting their work to 
appear in this briefer sdcctton 
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